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D I R E C F IO NS 


10 THE 


ITINERANT is SPAIN: 


O travel commodiouſly in Spain, a -man. ſhould 
| have a good conſtitution, two, good ſervants, 
letters of credit for the principal cities, and a pro- 
per introduQion to the beſt families, both of the 
native inhabitants and of ſtrangers ſettled in the Eoun- 
The language will be eaſily acquired 
His ſervants ſhould be a Spaniard and a Swiſs, 
of which one ſhould be ſufficiently acquainted with 
the art of cooking, arid with the ſuperior art of pro- 
viding for the journey; which implies, a perfect know- 

ledge of the country through which he is to paſs, 
that he may ſecure a ſtock of wine, bread, - and 
meat, in places where theſe excel, and fuch a ſtock 
as may be ſufficient to carry him through the diſ- 
tticts, in which theſe are not to be obtained. For 
himſelf, his ſervants and his baggage; he ſhould; pur- 
chaſe three ſtrong mules, able ro ſupport the load 
which is to be put upon them: In his baggage he 
ſhould, have ſheets, a mattreſs a blanket and a quilt, 
a table- cloth, knives, forks, and ſpoons, with a cop- 
per veſſel ſufficiently eapacious to boit his meat. 
This ſhould be furniſhed with a cover and a lock. 
Each of the ſervants ſhould'have a gun ſlung by the 


ſide of his mule. - | | 
Vor. | ee; B To \ 
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* travel as an œconomiſt in Spain, a man muſt 
be contented: to take his chance for canveyance, 
and either go by the poſt, wherever it is eſtabliſhed; - 
or join with officers, going to their various ſtations; 
to hire a coach, or quictly reſign himſelf to a calaſh, 

à calaſine, a horſe, a mule, or a Borrico. Theſe laſt 
are the moſt convenient for the purpoſe of croſſing the 
country, or of wandering among the mountains. If 
he is to traverſe any diſtri& infeſted by banditti, it will 
be ſafe for him to go by the common carriers, in which 
caſe he will be mounted on a good mule, and take 
the place, which would have been occupied by ſome 
bale of goods. Any one, who is fond of botany, for 
ſhort excurſions, will make choice of a Borrico. Theſe 
-are always to be had, when, as in ſome villages, neither 
horſe nor mule are to be obtained. I have uſed this 
honourable appellation for the moſt patient of all ani- 
mals, becauſe I would not ſhock the delicacy of a young 
traveller, by telling him, at his firſt ſetting out, that he 
may ſometimes find himſelf under the neceſſity of riding 
n an aſs. He muſt, however, know, for his con- 
ſolation, that an aſs does not appear ſo contemptible in 
Spain as in the colder regions of the north. 
The beſt time for him to begin this expedition is in au- 
 *tumn when he may go by Bayonne, Burgos, Valladolid 
and Segovia, haſtening to the court at St. Ildefonſo. 
Here he 1s-to procure letters for the chief cities in 
Spain. On theſe will depend the whole pleaſure of his 
excurſion. During the winter he may ſee all the ſouth of 
Spain, Toledo, Cordova, _ Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Granada, Ca a, Murcia, Alicant, Va- 
lencia, and Barcelona. Returning by Zaragoza to 
Aranjuez in the ſpring, he may follow the Merino flock 
to the mountains of the north, whilſt the country, on 
which he has turned his back, is rendered unfit for tra- 
velling, by the diſſolving heats, by want of proviſi- 
ons, and by malignant fevers. This ſeaſon will be 
beſt employed in 3 the Aſturias, and the pro- 
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vinces of Biſcay, taking Salamanca and Leon in 
the way. | | . | 


Had I received ſuch directions previous to my 
| Spaniſh journey, I ſhould have eſcaped a ſevere fit 
of illneſs, which was occaſioned by the intenſity of 
the ſummer's heat. In England, intermittents are 
commonly aſcribed to marſh miaſma, but in Spain 
their origin 1s attributed to the ſtroke of the mid-day 
ſun; and I am inclined to think this may often be 
the genuine cauſe, 


JOURNEY 


£0 U.RANB & 


FROM 


CONDON TO FARELIS 


SET out from London January 3oth, 1786, and 
I croſſing the channel in the night, landed the next 
day at Calais, from whence, proceeding in the Dili- 
gence, I arrived early on the 3d of February at the 
hotel de Meſſageries at Paris. From Calais to the 
vicinity of Paris is hilly all the way. The diſtance 
is one hundred and ſeventy ſeven miles. The coun- 
try is open, moſtly in tillage, and not well wooded ; 
the ſoil is chiefly ſand. Calais itſelf is in a plain, 
which is covered with pebbles. In the vicinity of 
Calais, the ſand is light and apt to drive, but as you 
advance it becomes more firm, yet with hard rain it 
| binds, and muſt be therefore uncertain in its produce. 
As you leave Boulogne,, the ſoil improves in ſtiffneſs, 
till about Amiens, and nearer Paris, it becomes ſtrong 
clay with little ſand. 


All the way through Picardy the rock is chalk, 
hard enough for building. As you advance into the 
Ifle of France, this chalk meets with the vitriolic acid, 
and becomes a ſolid gypſum. Of this they burn great 
quantities; now for their own conſumption, but for- 

merly 
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merly for exportation. Paris has had the honour of 
giving its name to this uſeful kind of cement, as being 
the place from which we originally imported it. 


The courſe of huſbandry, through Picardy, is for 
the firſt year, wheat; the ſecond, barley, or oats, 
followed by a fallow. They manure with chalk, with 
dung from the farm-yard, and with the fold. During 
the ſix months of ſummer they pen their ſheep with 
hurdles on the fallows; but during the ſix winter 
months the flocks are confined all night, both for 
ſhelter and for ſafety, in cloſe pens, where they make 
a quantity of good manure, The ſheep are ſmall. 
The ſhepherd goes before them. Together they 
make a beautiful appearance. The produce of 
Picardy, in wool, 1s ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
weight. 


Their ploughs are excellent; in form ſimilar to the 
Norfolk and Rotheram combined; with little iron 
except the coulter and the ſhare. They have no 
chain nor drail, but only a wooden bar to ſerve the 
purpoſe of the latter, with a wooden collar to bring 
down the beam. The wheels- are high, the beam 


is ſhort, and the whole is both compact and light. 
They uſe two horſes in the ſand, three in the clay, 
and manage well without a driver. 


The harrows are 
triangular, and have wooden teeth, which is a ſuffi- 
cient index of the lightneſs of their ſoil. The ſhovel 


Which they uſe, is like the Corniſh. For want of 


ſtreams their corn is ground by wind-mills. At 
Calais you have near twenty in full view, and near 


Paris you may ſee thirty-ſix between the city and St. 


Denis. In Picardy there are many extenſive mea- 
dows, which might be watered, but they do not 
appear to have adopted this improvement. 
Abbeville, 
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Abbeville and Amiens are manufacturing towns, 
In the former is made good damaſk, and the latter is 
famous for its woollen goods and camelots. 


The cathedral church at Amiens is highly worthy 
of attention. The front of this edifice is ſingular. 
The foundation was laid in 1220, and the whole was 
finiſhed in 1288. The length is four hundred and 
fifteen Pariſian feet, the breadth of the croſs is one 


hundred and e ewe the height four hundred 
and two. 


Montreuil is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and al. 
moſt ſurrounded by an extenſive meadow. It is a 
diſmal town, as are moſt of the gillages in Picardy. 


The houſes are low; the ſhops are ſmall, dirty, and 


il furniſned, which is a certain mark of prevailing 


poverty. 


Soon after my arrival at Paris, I breakfaſted with 


the Abbe Morellet. His library, conſiſting of eight 


thouſand volumes, all well choſen, is a model of phi- 
loſophical arrangement, founded on the three leading 
faculties of the human mind ; the judgment, the me- 
mory, and the imagination. His reading deſk is of 


a ſingular conſtruction, but the moſt commodious of 


any I have met with. He fits in a large eaſy chair, 


the arms of which are ſtreight, to ſupport a light deſk 


faſtened on a board of about three feet in "length. 
The deſk has two flaps, the one upon the other, of 


which the uppermoſt will ſerve for writing, or being 


lifted up and ſuffered to fall back ſufficiently to make 
an angle of 45% with the horizon, ſerves at once to 
form a ſkreen, when he fits before the fire, and to 
fupport any book, from which he wiſhes to take an 


extract. On his right hand he has a light table on 


* tO 1 receive this little del, when he wiſhes to 


* quit 
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quit the chair; and on his left is a large deſk for ſuch 
books or papers as it may be needful to conſult. 


In the evening he preſented me with a ticket of ad- 
miſſion for three months, to a moſt agreeable ſociety, 
=# conſiſting of four hundred members, which aſſembles 
in the Sallen des Arts, at the Palais Royal. They 
== have a large hall for converſation; a commodious 
chamber for reading, well provided with public prints 
and modern publications; and a third room for muſic, 
with a gallery for cheſs. Under this ſuit of apartments 


is a coffce-houſe, from which any kind of refreſhment 
can, be procured, | 


The day following he carried me to the French 
academy, to hear M. de Guibert pronounce an ora- 
tion in praiſe of his predeceſſor, M. Thomas. The 
room was crowded with the firſt nobility of France, 
who attended not merely out of curioſity, but as a 
compliment to the new academician. I was happy 
in being preſent on ſuch an occaſion, and was much 
pleaſed with the diſcourſe, in which not one fine image 
eſcaped unnoticed by the auditors. It was compoſed 
of that florid kind of eloquence, which is peculiar to 
the French, and ſuited to their language. Deſcribing 
his reluctance to ſucceed ſo diſtinguiſhed - a member 
as M. Thomas, he ſaid, When a ftation has been 
e occupied by uncommon talents, when the public 
ce hath been long accuſtomed to behold the luſtre of 
« ſuperior merit; the ſucceſſor muſt expect to meet 
ce with no indulgence ; the object of their devotion 

is no more; the revered image hath vaniſhed from 
« their ſight ; but the pedeſtal remains, and the height 
e of this will be a ſtandard, by which to form an 

eſtimate of him, who ſhall preſume to place himſelf 
« upon it.” A general plaudit interrupted his diſ- 
courſe. When he proceeded to give the character of 
M. Thomas, he laid, © His natural imperfections 


« ſerved 
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ferved only to make him cultivate the qualities oppo- 
ſite to them; inſomuch that I never could diſcover 
* what would have been his failings, but by the vir- 
<<. tues in which he moſt excelled.” Here the applauſe 
re-echoed from every part of the aſſembly. 


When a man has once eſtabliſhed his reputation, he 
is apt to gain more credit than is due to him; and, 
whatever be his fort, whether, wit, pleſantry, or elo- 
quence, if, by often moving us, he has prepared us 
to be moved, he may command us at his will; and 
keeping our expectation on the wing, he may excite 
our laughter or applauſe on the moſt trifling occaſion. 
This, in ſome few inſtances, was the caſe with M. de 
Guibert, who gained moſt applauſe, when, in my 
opinion he deſerved it leaſt. Thus, lamenting the 
untimely death of his predeceſſor, he began, When 
«<a tree, after having bloſſomed for a hundred 
« jprings, and ſcattered its fruit upon the earth for 
ce as many autumns, ſmitten with barrenneſs by time, 
c falls and appears no more; it has fulfilled its deſtiny, 
« and in its due time ſubmits to the irrevocable law: 
<« but for a tree in perfect vigour, flowing with ſap, 
«« yearly puſhing forth new roots, and promiſing by 
<« fs fruits and verdure to be the wealth and glory of 
« the ſurrounding plains : let this be ſtruck with thun- 
der and be fuddenly deſtroyed; fawns, ſhepherds, 
« ſwains, all run to it, all lament it, and the muti- 
« Jated trunk, now ſacred, is for a length of time co- 
« yered with libations, and watered with their tears.“ 
Here their plaudits burſt forth with reiterated violence, 
and for a confiderable time interrupted his diſcourſe. 
The French are certainly more lively in imagination 
than the Engliſh, more fond of painting; but not fo 
much ' accuſtomed to the coldneſs of mathematical pre- 
ciſion. Provided the imagery be rich and bold, they 
expreſs their admiration, without ſtaying to conſider if 
it be accurately juſt. In all their aſſemblies they diſ- 


© 
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cover the quickeſt ſenſibility. Fond of the brilliant, 


not one fine ſentiment, not one ſtriking image, not 
one harmonious period, is ever loſt or fails of its ef- 


fect on them. 


The French academy hold their meetings at the 
Louvre. Three hundred and twenty tickets were de- 
livered out; but I imagine there * have been near 
four hundred in the room. 


The days following I employed in viſiting the ca- 
binets of natural hiſtory in Paris. 


The royal cabinet is delightfully ſituated at the en- 
trance of the botanical garden. The Count de Buffon 
being exceedingly infirm, I ſaw this cabinet with Mon- 
ſieur Daubenton, who ſhewed me every poſſible at- 
tention. From the animal kingdom, as I imagine, 
no collection is equal to this, In this part of natural 
hiſtory M. de Buffon certainly excelled. The mine- 
rals are very numerous, but much inferior to thoſe 
which are in private cabinets. There are, indeed, 
large maſſes of gold and filver, but I cannot ſay that 
they appear to me well choſen. 


The cryſtallized a are fine, more valuable 
to the naturaliſt than to the * | 


The aqua marine cryſtals are very large. 


The emeralds from Peru are large and clear: ſome 
are ſingle cryſtals with hexaëdral n! ; others. form 
a group or druſen. | 


4 


Of tin, there is one large cryſtal from Bohemia; | 
but few g60d * * 


The 
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The ſpathous iron, with ſilver, from Begori, in 
ein, is worthy of attention. 


The ſpathous lead ore, in fine needles, from the 
Hartz, is truly elegant. 


Of copper, the chief and moſt valuable ſpecimens 
are the malachites from Siberia; of which ſome ſpe- 
cimens are highly poliſhed. | 


— 


The antimony, in long needles, with heavy far, 
from Bohemia, i is ſuperb. 


The ſulphur, in large octacdral cryſtals, is ſaid to 
be from Catalonia, but, as 1 apprehend, it 1s from 
Conil mine, near Cadiz. 
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They have here, as in all the other cabinets of Paris, 
large dodecaëdral garnets, uniformly incruſted with 
green talc, from the duchy of Stiria. Theſe garnets, 

when the cruſt is taken off, appear to have been 
— in the talc as in its proper matrix. 


Among the foſſils, the moſt ftriking are, 


* 


A nautilus, near med feet diameter. 


Elephant's teeth, from Siberia, with an elephant 8 
thigh-bone, from the vicinity of the Ohio, in Canada. . 


T remember to have ſeen, in Mr. Catcot's cabinet, 
in Briſtol, part of an elephant and a monkey, both 
found in the ſtone quarries near Bath, and at the depth 
= more than fourſcore feet. 
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The ferns, which are found on the ok mines in 
Wales, with the corals of St. Vincent's Rock, near 
Briſtol, are, like the monkies and the elephants, the 

natural 
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y 
natural produce of the Eaſt Indies, or of the torrid 
ZONE. LS 1h 
Various are the folutions of this phenomenon, 
given to the world by Catcot, Buffon, De Luc, 
Whitehurſt, Hutton, and Sauſſure: beſide many 
others, prior to theſe, not worthy to be named; but 
none of theſe are perfectly agreeable to truth, and to 
the appearances in nature, although every one of them 
ſtates ſome valuable facts, more eſpecially De Luc, 
who leaves all the others far behind him. 


If ever a conſiſtent hiſtory of the earth and of its 
mutations ſees the light, we ſhall probably be indebted 
for it to a gentleman, who has been, with peculiar 


advantages, ſtudying the ſubject more than thirty 


years, and from whom, indeed, have been derived 
moſt of the ufeful hints, on which our beſt modern 


authors have built their ſyſtems. His account of an- 
cient caſtles has been juſtly admired by all men of 
learning; but ſhould he live to indulge the world with 
the true hiſtory of the earth, and of the changes which 

it has undergone, this will eclipſe all his other works, 
and convince the moſt incredulous, at leaft as far as 


he enters on the ſubject, that nature and revelation 
perfectly agree. 


Aſter having viſited the king's cabinet, I went roun 
to the other principal cabinets in Paris: 


M. d Orcy, a farmer general, inthe Place Vendome, 


has two apartments, one for reptiles, the other for 
minerals, 


His minerals are numerous, large and elegant. 


Of gold he has but two fine ſpecimens. Of the 
other metals the principal are, copper in blue cryſtals, 
with copper bloflom and green feathered ore: 


Fg 
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Tin cryſtals from Wheal T revaunance, in Cornwall, 
and one large cryſtalfrom Bohemia : | 


Lead ore, white, green, and white mixed with cop- 
per blue, from the Bannat of Temeſwar : 


Iron hæmatites in all its forms, a rich variety: 


Blend with bright yellow pellucid cryſtals, elegant 
and rare: | 


Antimony in long coloured needles, permeating 
rhomboidal cryſtals of heavy ſpar. 


The cabinet of Monſieur de Rom? de J e, Rue des 
Bons Gargons. preſents a moſt intereſting ſyſtem of 
cryſtallization. With aſtoniſhing patience and acuteneſs, 
he traces the cryſtals of ſalts, earths, metallic ſubſtances, 
and gems, through an almoſt infinite variety, in beauti- 
ful ſucceſſion, each to its elementary and characteriſtic 
form, and ſhews clearly by what laws they have depart- 
ed from it. In the proſecution of his ſubject, he has 
clearly aſcertained a fact of great importance to the 
natural hiſtorian, which is, that minerals may be infal- 
Iibly diſtinguiſhed by the form, the hardneſs, and the 
ſpecific gravity of their cryſtals. Thus by the ſenſible 
qualities of the mineral itſelf, if cryſtallized, we may 
inſtantly reduce it to its proper claſs, and judge of its 


contents, without the aſſiſtance of the fire. We began 


with examining his calcareous ſpars, than which none 1s 
more varied 1n its forms. Theſe, even our dog-tooth 
ſpar of Derbyſhire, he traced back to the rhomboidal 
parallelopiped, of preciſely the ſame angles with the 
Iceland cryſtal, or double refracting ſpar ; proving 
them to be only an aggregate of rhombs, regularly 


contracting from the baſe to the apex, 


- 
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This inveſtigator of nature's moſt ſecret path has 
ſalmoſt reduced himſelf to blindneſs by his nodturhab 
5 les. 


A friend of his related to me a curious aneedote, 
which does much honour to his heart. In his youth 

received a good education, and in his advancing 
ears found all his wants ſupplied, without ever being 
able to diſcover to whom he was indebted, either for 
this bounty, or for his birth. That he might know the 
one. he laboured to find out the other. His firſt at- 
tempts were checked with a caution to forbear ; and 
bor a time he continued quiet, if not contented to 
remain in ignorance; but in the end, growing wea- 
ry, and impatient to diſcover a ſecret, which was ſo 
WE diligently concealed from him, he gave way to his 
curioſity. Receiving no farther hints to reſtrain him, 
he grew more bold in his enquiries, till ſuddenly he 
found the ſtream cut off, before he had traced it to 
che fountain from which it flowed. Thus, at once 
= diſappointed and deſerted, he had no reſource but in 
WT himſelf. The ſtraitneſs of his circumſtances brought 
him acquainted with Mr. Foſter, who employed him 
in making out, from time to time, his catalogues of 
minerals for ſale at Paris. In this employment he 
acquired a taſte for natural hiſtory, and an intimate 
W acquaintance with mineralogy. 


After ſome years, the marquis de Rome died, 225 
by his will not only acknowledged him for his ſon, but 


left him every 4 which was in his power to be- 
re. 


The widow of ther marquis, with her chan daugh- 
ters, caſt themſelves on the generoſity of de Rome 
| de IL'Iſle who told her, © You have been accuſtom- 
« ed to affluence, and your daughters haye been 
e trained up to high expectations: I haye learned 

« ta 


11 „Aren 
< to live upon a little; I ſhall take only a ſmall pen- 


e ſion for myſelf; you and your — . an 


cc Joy the reſt, oY 
' Monſieur Sage, from whom 1 had the chief of 


this relation, took an opportunity of repreſenting - 


this act of generoſity to the preſent king, who has 
made ſome decent addition to his income ; and he 
is now in affluence, loved and reſpected by his i 
and admired by all men of ſcience. | 


M. de la Bove, Rue des Champs Elizes, who is 


intendant of Dauphine, has a collection of minerals 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that of M. d' Orcy, but choſen 
with more taſte, and conſiſting of ſmaller ſpeci- 
mens. He excels in the productions of his own pro- 
vince, more eſpecially in ſchoerl, violet, green, and 
white, all cryſtallized and blended 7: arg in the 
ſame ſtone with afbeſtos. 


M. Aubert, coachmaker to the king, in the Faux 


bourg S. Denis, has a collection of minerals more | 


beauriful, and in higher preſervation than any of the 
former; for which, if J miſtake not, he — been 
much indebted to Mr. Foſter of Covent a gra 


London, through whoſe hands have paſſed 
proportion of the fineſt ſpecimens of . 
Europe. 


M. de Joubert, treaſurer of Languedoc, Place Ven- 
dome, has a well digeſted cabinet of minerals and 
foſſils, arranged by M. Sage. The ſpecimens are 
good, many elegant; but their peculiar reference is 
to the ſciences. 


The Duke de la Sth has two ſpacious 
apartments, beſide two little chambers, filled with 


minerals, arranged, not according to theit ous 
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and ſpecies, but according to the countries from which 
they came. Of theſe, multitudes are duplicates; ſome 


good, ſome bad, ſome whole, ſome miſerably bro- 


ken, but all covered with duſt. The moſt diſtin- 
güiſned ſpecimens are a large maſs of ſulphur with 
octaëdral cryſtals from Conis, in Spain; a beautiful 
ſpecimen of Malachites, of a conſiderable ſize, and 
highly poliſhed ; with antimony in large cryſtals. 
But that which is fingular to this collection is, a 
clear rock cryſtal, with a beauriful ſprig of Quartz, 
white like enamel, ſhooting in the midſt of it. 


The Duke has few varieties of tin or copper. 


His calcedony and agate, from Auvergne, are moſt 
in tereſting, as being the productions of volcanos, long 
ſince extinguiſhed in that province. 


The 4bbe Hauy, of the royal academy, has a col- 


. Ieftion of cryſtals which is worthy of attention. He 


demonſtrates that all cryſtals, of whatever ſize or 
form, are compoſed of primitive, minute, and elemen- 
tary cryſtals, and that moſt of them, by proper fractu- 
res, may be reduced from the complex to the fimple 
and elementary form. In the courſe of my viſit, 


1 faw him with a blunt knife reduce a mis-ſhapen N 


maſs of fluor to an octaëdral cryſtal, nor would 
it readily aſſume any other form. This diſcovery he 
made by accident; for, obſerving that the angle 
of a fractured hexagonal priſm of calcarious ſpar was 


the ſame as of the rhomboidal, he was led to try the 
other parts of the cryſtal. By theſe means he found 


that the whole was in lamellæ of perfect rhombs, 
breaking eaſily and only on their proper ſurfaces, 


| ant yielding rhomboidal cryſtals. He is now purſu- 


ing this diſcovery on the other cryſtallized ſubſtances 
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obtaining the primitive or elementary form ſome- 
times by heating and quenching them in water, at 
other times by breaking the rude maſs, or compound 
cryſtal, with a hammer, varying his operations ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſubſtance. He is deeply 
verſed in the mathematics, of which he has availed 
himſelf in this reſearch. The ſimplicity of his man- 
ners is moſt engaging. This diſcovery, beautifully 
illuſtrates the ingenious obſervations of de Rome de 
P'Ifle on the elementary and compound forms of cry- 
ſtals, and throws much light on this branch of natural 
-hiſtory. | | 


M. Haſſenfratz, engineer of the royal mines, and 
profeſſor in the newly inſtituted academy of mining, 
das a few well choſen minerals, which are chiefly va- 
huable, as being of his own collecting in the way of 
his profeſſion. It is difficult to ſay whether he moſt 
excels in chemiſtry or mineralogy; for he is eminent 
in both. | Ks | | 8 


He carried me, in our walks, to ſee a M. Stoutz, 
a German, diſtinguiſhed for his ſuperior knowledge 
in minerals and mining, who was employed on the 
part of the French government to viſit the mines of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, and other parts of Ger- 

many. I found him perfectly acquainted with the 
nature of all mountains in which mines are formed. 
His collection is made upon a peculiar plan: every 
ſpecimen of mineral ſubſtances in his cabinet, is con- 
nected with others from the ſame mine, forming a 
little collection by itſelf; and conſiſting of the me- 
tal in its ore, with all the intermediate ſtrata or chan- 
ges in the rock, from the ſurface downwards, each 
with references to the various depths from which 
they came, and obſervations on the mountains in which 
the mineral is found. Since I left Paris, I hear that 


» 
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ceunt d' Aranda has ſent him into Spain, to which 
country, with his ſuperior lens, he will be a va- 
luable acquiſition” 


M. Beſſon, Rue S. Honors, has the moſt elegant and 
moſt ſyitematical collection of minerals I ever ſaw, 
beautiful as Mr. Foſter's, and clafſed nearly upon the 
ſame planwith the honourable Mr. Charles Greville's. 
In his collection of flints, you have the whole 
hiſtory of flint, from its moſt rude appearance to 
what, for beauty, we ſhould call its moſt perfect ſpe- 
cies; with all the varieties, in the moſt natural and 
methodical arrangement. The ſame outline he pur- 
ſues in all mineral and metallic ſubſtances, traci 
them through all their appearances and forms, from 
thoſe that are elementary to thoſe which are moſt 
compounded, and ſhewing'the mineral, not merely in 
all its matrices, but in all its combinations. In no 
cabinet did I ever ſee beauty and ſcience ſo happily 
united. Part of this wonderful collection is not yet 
arranged for want of room, but chiefly for want of 
money to purchaſe cabinets. It is much to be la- 
mented that a man of his abilities, who has diſcovered 
ſuch zeal, fuch indefatigable induſtry, in traverſing 
the mountains, viſiting the chief mines of Europe, 
and exploring their contents, ſhould be diſtreſſed and 
ſtraitened in his purſuit of ſcierice. But more is it to 
be admired, that -a man of his extenſive knowledge 
ſhould-be hid, and among all the monarchs of Eu- 
rope, among all the great, all the e ol 
ſcience, ſhould find no procettor. | 


M. Sa is director of che mint and prine > 
the royal — för miners. : 2 


When a man of ſelener e enters She ſpaciots halts in 
which the minerals are keys if he be not altogether 
Vor. I. | deſtitute 
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deſtitute of taſte, he will be at a loſs which to admire 
moſt, the building itſelf, or its contents. The ele- 
gant ſimplicity of the painted dome, the ſurrounding 
gallery with its pillars and pilaſters, the whole cover- 
ed with Italian ſtucco, the harmony and juſt propor- 
tion which every where prevail, and the diſpoſition 
of the minerals, excite the moſt pleaſing ſenſations of 
delight. In this beautiful apartment, with much ſimpli- 
city and taſte, a receſs is formed for the laboratory, 
where M. Sage exhibits his experiments when he is 
delivering his lectures to his pupils. In the centre 
of the hall an area is incloſed for them by a ſkreen, 
which forms his cabinet for the reception of his mi- 
nerals. In his collection, his prihcipal attention has 
been to ſcience; and for that reaſon he has choſen 
ſpecimens. beſt ſuited to exhibit the metal, the matrix, 
its various combinations, and the acids by which it is 
mineralized, whether the ſulphureous, the arſenical, 
or the phoſphoric, Beſides this claſſical collection, 
he has a provincial one m the gallery, where he has 
arranged the minerals according to the country from 
which they come. His method is both pleaſing and 
improving. To complete the whole, he has depo- 
| ited in a cabinet by themſelves the produce of alk 
the various minerals in his collection, the reſult of his 
moſt accurate aſſays. + 


This meſtimable treaſure is deſigned for the uſe of 
ſtudents in the newly eſtabliſhed academy for miners; an 
academy which; without diſtinction of nation or religi- 
ous creed, 1s-open to all the world. In this inſtitution, as 
in all other eſtabliſhments for extending the bounds of 
ſcience; and diffuſing knowledge freely and withour ex - 
pence among all ranks of people, wemuſtadnure the libe- 
rality- of ſentiment, the high ſpirit, and ſenſe of 
dignity which has diſtinguiſhed” the ſovereigns of 
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M. Sage is the principal and father of this royal 
academy, and at the ſame time the chemical profeſ- 
ſor. Beſides himſelf, there are four principal | row 
ſeors, whoſe ſtipend” is two thouſand four hundred li- 
XX vres each (or one hundred pounds ſterling) per an- 
num. There are five inſpectors, each at three thou- 
XK fand livres penſion, fifteen hundred for travelling ex- 
= pences, and three hundred by way of gratuity, if their 
== diligence deſerves it; ſix engineers, at ſix hundred 
livres penſion, four hundred for journies, and two 

hundred gratuitous; twelve ſcholars, at fix hundred 

WE livres penſion, and two hundred for gratuity. Of 
WE theſe, two are conſtantly travelling in Germany, with 

three thouſand ſix hundred livres each for their ex- 
Pences. roo % 
= There are beſides, twenty ſupernumeraries, or ex- 
pectants, without any penſion. | 


Tue inſpectors and the engineers viſit all the mines 
of France, and make a report to government, not 
merely of the produce, but of the management, to- 
gether with ſuch obſervations as they may think need- 
ful to communicate. They are likewiſe to be ſent 
Wy occaſionally into foreign countries, to examine the 
improvements which are made in ſearching for and 
Wworking mines. From this academy the mines of 
France will be ſupplied with ſkilful engineers and ma- 
Wnagers. All the members have a blue uniform with 
M. R. on their buttons. „ 


I was much ſurpriſed to ſee in moſt of the cabinets, 
nd in all the printed catalogues at Paris, a ſubſtance 
which perhaps does not exiſt in nature; it is native 
in. What they produce for ſuch, appears dull and 
dritfle, and is in fact nothing but tin returning to a 
alk. Whilſt we ſmile at their eredulity, we miſt 
ment that men of ſcience ſhould have been fo eaſily 

Pe TY TY. Aeceived 
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deceived themſelves, and without intending to propagate 
a falſchood, ſhould have deceived all thoſe, who have any 
dependance on their knowledge and veracity. For 
me it was by no means difficult to detect the miſtake ; 
becauſe every ſpecimen of this ſuppoſed native tin 
came from my own cabinet, and went out from thence 
under the denomination of dephlogiſticated tin. Of 
this, large fragments, and even blocks, have been 
found in the moors near St. Auſtle, but never at any 
conſiderable depth, nor far diſtant from ſome old fur- 
nace or habitation, of which the tradition is, that they | 
were, in ſome remote period, occupied by Jews. In 
the ſame places copper implements have been like- 
wiſe found returning to a calx, ſome friable and red, 
others ſaturated with the baſis of vital air, and 
therefore covered with malachites. This tranſmuta- 
tion throws light on the red copper ore, with its octae- 
dral cryſtals found among the branchings of native 
copper in deep mines. The circumſtances are diffe- 
rent, but the operation of nature is the ſame in 
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Having viewed all the cabinets of natural hiſtory 
in Paris, I determined next to ſurvey its environs. 


The moft ſtriking feature in this vicinity is Mont- 
martre, a mountain of Gypſum at the head of the 
ſtreet Montmartre. The ſtrata are horizontal. 
Sixteen of theſe have been laid open to the depth of 
more than one hundred and forty feet, and are ſeen 
in the following order. The ſoil is ſandy, covering 
chalk rubble, in which is flint. Under theſe, clay; 
foſſil ſhells ; cryſtals of felenite ; gypſum rock; cal- 
carious earth; clay; gypſum rock; clay; gy 
rock; clay; gypſum rock; marly clay; lenticular 
eryſtals of felenite moſtly in pairs, united face to face, 
of which the ſpears are only fragments; fuller's earth 
perfectiy free from impurities, in a ſtratum of about BW 
1 2 E eighteen 


% 
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eighteen inches; gypſum rock, ſeparated into laminæ by 
ſtrata of ſelenitical cryſtals, and charged with foſſil bones. 
The quarries and excavations are immenſe, to ſupply 
the numerous kilns conſtantly at work. The gyp- 
ſum rock conſiſts of ſelenite and chalk, which, being 
burnt, the former loſing its water of cryſtallization, and 
the latter its fixed air or cretaceous acid, becomes 

laiſter of Paris: when this is made into a mortar, 
the ſelenite ſeizes the water, and cryſtallizing, becomes 
inſtantly hard. 
At Belmont, which is diſtant about half a mile 
12 hence, the ſame ſtrata have been diſcover- 
* 2 | | 


1 


Before I left London, I had purchaſed lentieular 
cryſtals of quartz ; and as this form is peculiar to the 
calcarious genus, I was deſirous of ſeeing the ſpot from 
whence they came. With this view I viſited the lime- 
ſtone quarries in the vicinity of Paſly, where L gained 
the moſt perfect ſatisfaction, and ſaw clearly that the 
quartz had 3 the ſpaces left empty by decom 
poſed ſelenite, which, as I have before obſerved, is cal- 
carious earth ſaturated with the vitriolic' acid. The 
lime-ſtone rock is here charged with turbinæ and bi- 
valve ſhells. The ſtrata appear to be horizontal. 
From theſe quarries they get building ſtone for Paris. 
Many of theſe extend more than one hundred yards 
under ground, with a roof ſupported by large pillars. 
Nearer to the city they ſink pits about eight feet, 
then drive and raiſe the ſtones by engines, 


| There is not the leaſt appearance of primitive 
mountains in the vicinity of Paris. All has been 
tranſported, and all ſeems to be horizontal. 


Near Fontainbleau, they find a gritſtone; or com- 
poſition of fand, with a calcarious cement. In the 


oryſtal 
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cryſtal the calx prevails, - and takes the rhomboidat 
form, although the ſilicious matter appears both to 
the eye and to the touch ta be predominant in 
quantity, 


From the .abundance of ſelenite in the immediate 


neighbourhood of Paris, Mt water of their wells Is 
unfit for uſe. 


Having heard much of Pont de Neuilly, 1 wiſh- 
ed to fee it. Taking advantage, therefore, of the 
open weather, with a dright ſun, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, I took my morning walk that way, 18 4 
the garden of the Thullertes and the Elyſian Fiel 
From thence, there | is a wide avenue of trees, with a 


pavement in the middle all the way for near 
fir miles. 8 | 


This part of the country is flat, ſkirted by diſtant 
hills. The ſoil is a hungry ſand, all arable ; but too 
poor and too light for wheat, and all open commen- 
field, divided, as in England, and all over Europe, * 
cepting Ireland, in ſmall ſcattered lots. 


This kind of tenure, with this minute diviſion, 
mark the ſlow progreſs of the plough at more ancient 
periods; when, from time to time, as increaſing 
pulation urged them, they ſevered a new — 
from the common paſture, and divided it, as far as 
related to the tillage, among the numerous tenants 
of each manor. In England, the rapid progreſs of 
agriculture, in modern times, is ſtrongly indicated by 


the ſtraightneſs of the 8 becauſe all woelent 
bounds are crooked. : | 


Between Paris and the Pont de Neuilly, their crops 
are barley, oats, and rye, for which they plough with 
two horſes, guided with check reins, without a boy, 


| Within 
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Within two miles of Paris, on the left "He is the 
wood of Boulogne, from which the country is ſo 
plentifully ſtocked with game, that between that wood 
and Paris, in the compaſs of two hundred acres, I ſaw 
more than fifty brace of hares, and at leaſt one hun- 
ured brace of partridges: a wonderful phænomenon 
ſeo near to the metropolis, arifing, not merely from the. 
= conſtitution of the government, but from the ſtrict 
execution of their laws. In this we are to look for 
dhe ſecurity of perſon and of property in France; 
bvphere at the ſame time few are puniſhed, becauſe few 
venture to tranſgreſs. 


The Bridge of Nevilly is perfedtly horizontal, 
0 and remarkable for 1 its elegant ſimplicity. 


| On my return, 1 vital the Hotel Dieu, where = 

= fick are in number two thouſand five hundred and ſe- 

venty- four, beſides five hundred and ſeventy-one offi- 
W cers or attendants. In all, they make three thouſand 


one hundred forty-five perſons to be lodged and fed. 


I obſerved four in a bed, but they have had fix ar 


feven, and among theſe the dying with the dead. 


The ſick, although ſo miſerably provided for, coſt the 


public thirty ſols, that is, fifteen pence each per day. 
They have one ward in the winter, containing about 
four hundred perſons, ſet apart for thoſe who pretend 
diſeaſe. The practice of ſtowing fo many miſerable 
creatures in one bed is to be aboliſhed, and ſurely up- 
on the beſt of principles, for no man, who reaſons 
for a moment, can hefitate to ſay which is preferable, _ 

to make a few happy, or to render many complete- 


ly wretched. But the misfortune is, that benevolence _ 
is is often blind, 
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This change- in the ſyſtem of the Hotel Dieu has 
been promoted, if not ſuggeſted, by M. Necker, who, 
in the * of S. Sulpice, has ſet an example wor- 


thy 


| 
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thy to be followed, as reflecting the higheſt honour 
both on the underſtanding and humanity of that moſt 
accompliſhed woman, She has provided each pati- 
ent with a ſeparate bed, with the beſt attendance, and 
with every thing, which can adminiſter to his comfort, 
Yet all this, by a due attention to oeconomy, ſhe 
does for ſeventeen ſols and ſix deniers each per day, 
1. little more chan half what * coſt at the Ho- 
1 


The next day in the morning 1 viſited the hoſpital 
called La Salpetriere, in which are maintained more 
than ſeven thouſand foundling girls, with a few aged 
paupers, and about nine hundred proſtitutes. This 
number is conſiderable, but theſe are only ſuch as 
were guilty of other miſdemeaners. On the liſt of 
the police are more than twenty-eight thouſand of 
thoſe abandoned and miſerable women,*who, in the 
duſk of the evening, ſwarm in every ſtreet. In this 
hoſpital they have e 1 hundred children em ployed 
in needle-work and ng, of which number ma- 
ny excel in moſt denne embroidery. When one 
of the old women dies, her huſband leaves the hoſpi- 
tal. The government is by a matron, fourteen prieſts, 
thirty-two ſiſters of a ſuperior order, with fifty mares 
_ are ſubordinate to theſe, 


February the 20th, I was preſent at a ſolemn ſer- 
vice, celebrated in the church of S. Euſtache, for 
the repoſe of the ſoul of the Duke of Orleans. The 
whole was conducted with the greateſt magnificence 
and taſte. The ſtreet leading to the church was lined 
with ſoldiers, - horſe and foot, ſtationed at conveni- 
ent diſtances, beſides ſome who were patroling. The 
front of the church was covered, and all the choir F 
was lined with black. At the bottom of the choir was 
a a coffin raiſed upon a catafalque, or bier, which was 
about thirty fect high, twenty-four feet long, and 

eighteen 


2 


* 
7 
7 


7 Þ | | cutcheons, or with hiſtorical pictures, and forming a 
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eighteen wide, all covered either with mantles and eſ- 


%- 


pour corners, were four urns ſupported by columns, 
and filled with ſpirits, from which proceeded a blue and 
EX lambent flame, the kind of light beſt ſuited to the 
2 melancholy ſcene. This lofty catafalque had over it 
ga canopy, which hung from the roof, about forty feet 
above the coffin. Over the altar was a ſilver cruci- 
= fix, large as life, covered likewiſe with a rich canopy. 
BE adorned with plumes, and lighted by. twenty-four 
== large wax tapers in golden candleſticxs. Guards 
= were ſtationed round the ſuppoſed body to keep off 


the multitude ; I ſay the ſuppoſed body, for his body 
had been e interred with the ſame pomp 
and ceremony at Val de Grace, and his heart had 
been depoſited in the country. The chief mourners. 
upon this occaſion were the Duke of Orleans, his ſon, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, attended by all their near - 
eſt relations and their friends. The funeral oration 
= was pronounced by the Abbe Fauchet, who, like all 
= the good French writers, with their peculiar kind of 
= <cloquence, roſe ſometimes to the true ſublime, _ 


To the Duke of Orleans belongs the Palais royal, 
which is now the favourite evening walk, being equal- 
ly ſheltered from the ſun in ſummer and from the 
rain in winter, The dimenſions of this quadrangle. 
are nine hundred feet by three hundred and ſixty g 
and the walk is twelve feet wide, ſurrounded by cof- 
fee-houſes, traiteurs, and ſhops of every kind. The 


ſquare is planted, well gravelled, and well lighted in 


the evenings. 


The pictures of this place and of Verſailles, with 
thoſe which abound in many of the convents, have 

been fo well defcribed, that I ſhall obſerve the ſtriebe 
eſt ſilence on that ſubject, always remembering, 


% 
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that I am haſtening into Spain, and taking France on- 
ly by the way. Such things, however, as others 
have not noticed, and are yet worthy of attention, I 


would flightly touch upon, that I may not leave too 


great a chaſm between Calais and Belgarde. 


In the evening of February 28, being the laſt day 


of the carnival, when Catholics bid adieu to feſtivity 
and mirth for forty days, all Paris was in motion, and 
fome thouſands were in maſks, men in the dreſs of 
women, and women in the dreſs of men; all aſſum- 
mg characters, and many ſuſtaining thoſe characters 
with fpirit. Popes, cardinals, monks, devils, cour- 
tiers, harlequins, and lawyers, all mingled in one pro- 
miſcuous crowd. In the ſtreet of S. Honore alone 
were aſſembled more than one hundred thouſand 
fouls. This ftreet is two miles in length. With 


ſuch a multitude, although more than four hundred 


coaches were conſtantly parading on one fide the 


ſtreet, and as many on the other, in oppoſite directi- 


ons, ſuch were the precautions, that no accident ei- 
ther happened or could happen. To preſerve the 
moſt perfect order, foot ſoldiers were ſtationed at the 


mouth of every ſtreet where carriages could paſs; 
and in the middle of the ſtreets, houſe- guards and in- 
fantry were conſtantly patroling to keep coaches in 


their proper line. For this purpoſe they employed 
e horſe, and twelve hundred of the foot 


for ſome indiſcretion of the coachman. 


At the time of the king's marriage, they had ne- 
glected theſe precautions, and ſeveral hundreds loſt 


their lives, either trampled under foot, or cruſhed to 


1 ſaw one elegant coach quietly taken into cuſtody 


Before 
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Before T left Paris, I obtained a ticket of admiſſion 


to the Licee, near the Palais royal, where a nume- 
*X rous ſociety of gentlemen and ladies of the firſt fa- 
ion meet to hear lectures on the ſciences, deliver- 
ed by men of the higheſt rank in their profeſſion. 
he ſciences they cultivate are the mathematics, che- 
miſtry, natural hiſtory, experimental philoſophy, ana- 
tomy, civil hiſtory, polite literature, and all the lan- 


and all their mathematical i 


1 guages of Europe. Their 3 * —_—— 
rumen 


can be procured. They have a very elegant ſuit of 
apartments, one for reading and writing, another for 
= converſation, and a third for the lectures. The ſub- 
ſeription is only four Louis per annum. I was much 


7 | ſtruck with the fluency and elegance of language, 


= with which the anatomical profeſſor ſpoke, and not 
a little ſo with the deep attention of his auditors. 


9 The French, with all their volatility, can be grave 
= when it is proper to be ſo, gy Fang d 


= . After this pleaſing entertainment, I called to take 
leave of M. Haſſenfratz, whom I found verifying an 
experiment which has been made in France, and 
= which may be of the higheſt import to the bleachers 
of linen. This proceſs they accompliſh in twelve 
hours; and at the expence of one penny Engliſh 
they can bleach fix ells of linen. For this purpoſe they 
begin with dephlogiſticating a quantity of marine acid, 
by means of manganeſe, after which, having previ- 
oOuſly diluted it with water, they ſaturate the acid with 
an alkali, and thereby leave the dephlogiſticated air 
at liberty to act on all colouring ingredients which 
are found in the materials to be bleached. In the 
ſame-manner the green wax from America may be 
rendered white and fit for uſe. The fame ſolution 
will likewiſe ſerve for a teſt, by which to try the du- 
rability of colours in cloth, becauſe when they fade, 
u is only by the action of dephlogiſticated air diffuſed * - 
| m 
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in the atmoſphere. This operation explains the ef- 

fect of manganeſe in making glaſs pellucid. 
Previous to my leaving Paris, I inquired the price 

of proviſions in the market, which I found to be as 
Chickens and ducks, fifty-five ſols each. 

A mall turkey, five livres. 

Butcherꝰ's meat, ten ſols per pound all the year. 

Pork and veal, at this time ſixteen ſols per pound. 

Butter, thirty-ſix ſols. 


Wine in the city, twelve ſols, and out of the city, 
Eight ſols per bottle. 


It is the policy of the French government to make 
all thele articles dear in Paris. 


* 


JOURNEY 


PARIS ro BELGARDE. 


TAVING accompliſhed the purpoſe for which 
| I came to Paris, in obtaining letters of recom- 
mendation to Madrid, and the weather proving more 
favourable for travelling than it had been in the be- 
ginning of the month ; on the fourteenth' of March 
I ſet out with an agreeable party in the diligence + 
for Lyons. To thoſe who can riſe at two in the 
morning, and have an appetite for dinner before nine, 
this mode of travelling is not unpleaſant. 5 
The firſt day we dined at Melun, and lay at Ville- 
neuve la Guiarre. The next day, paſſing through 
Sens, where the Dauphin's monument is much ad- 
mired, = dined at Villeneuve le Roi, and lay at Aut 
erre. To this city there goes a large paſſage-boat 
from Paris, which, ' aſcending the very Seine and 
Yonne, performs its voyage in three days, including 
the intermediate nights, during which it is unremit- 
tingly, yet flowly, moving on. This boat is —_ 8 


| | 
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uſed in ſummer, and, during the day, is very plea- 
"_ poſing rouge 0 the richeſt and moſt beautifully 
country 


try. carry their own 
beds, and ſpread Ec a ſpacious cabin. 


All the way from Paris to Auxerre the prevailing 
foll is ſand, being a continuation of that vaſt tract of 
fandy country which ſtretches from Dieppe by Rdbuen 
and Orleans to Bourges, yet under the nde on 5 hills, 
chalk appears. The fields are open, and the coun- 
try abounds with corn and wine. 


Auxerre is a rich city, na ſituntel for 
trade. The cathedral is a fine old ſtructure, and wor- 
thy of attention. It is much to be lamented, that the 
chapter has never yet eſtabliſned an accumulating 
fund, to perfect what has been left unfiniſhed of this 
noble edifice, and to complete the tower, which * 
reproaches them for their want of zeal. 


Having paſſed Auxerre, we loſe ſight of the chalk, 
and in its place we, find either a calcareous freeſtone, 
or a limeſtone rock, apparently in horizontal ſtrata 
but both the limeſtone and the chalk abound with 
marine productions. The face of the country, as 
far as relates to foil, rock, culture, and produce, bears a 
| ſtrong reſemblance to that between Bath and Atford, 
with this „that all the hills are here upon 
one level, being evidently ſtdiluvian, formed by 
torrents, and interſected by 8 ravins. Nature here 
hath not perfected her e 4 Neither hills nor 
vallies have yet aſſumed their proper form and cha- 
tacter; all is confuſion, ruin, devaſtation. But when 
the heavy rains and torrents. ſhall have ſunk the ra- 
vins, widened the vallies, and, wearing away the an- 


gles from the craggy mountains, ſhall have reduced 
them to gentle declivities, or to eaſy ſwells, the rains 


will ceaſe to be deſtructive, the raging torrents will 
become 


— 
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become gentle ſtreams, and the ſurface of theſe hills, | 
| clothed with verdure,: wilt be N from future 
ä devaſtation. | 


When we came to Vermanton, we began to find 
blocks of granite, brought down by the torrents from 
the mountains; and, arriving at Rouvray, we ſaw. 
| the granite rock ieſelf, From this circumſtance, with- 
cout having recourſe to the barometer, we have reaſon 
to conclude that we have afcended to the higheſt 
level in this part of France; and, upon examination, we 
ſhall find in this vicinity the ſources of many rivers, 
| which running to the eaſt, to the north, to the weſt, 
and to the ſouth, empty ON into the = Ow 
the Loire, and the Saone. . 


Nẽot that we are to conclude from hence, that gra- 

nite is the upper ſtratum of the earth, covering the 
hmeſtone and the chalk, becauſe the reverſe of this 
we find to be the fact; but where chains of rugged 
granite mountains are ſeen, experience teaches us to 
book for nothing higher. Thus we ſhall —_ it on 
W the moſt lofty ſummits of the Alps. ES 


= About Rouvray the foil is decompoſed granite, 
of which the quartz and filicious ſand remain Upon 
che hills, whilſt the clay and mica are We d into the 

Vallies. , 
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All here is 1 mcloſed. They uſe ve horſes 
in their ploughs. 


The cathedral of Abtim ſbews greapanquſey Fn : 
Waſcending the marble [ſteps which lead to it, F was 
truck with the number of gryphites in this _ mar- 
ble without the leaſt GERI other ſhell. * 1 

222 


425 we had been deſcending A ' confiderable time — 


the ' 
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the ſide of the Arroux, a little river which flows into 


the Loire, and were come to a much lower level, I was 


not ſurpriſed to meet with marble. | ; 
When we came within five leagues of Challon, and 
began to fall down towards the Saone, loſing ſight 
of the granite, we found only limeſtone, charged with 
| ites, and covered with ſand, which appeared to 
have been waſhed from a ſuperior level. | 


Challon carries on much trade in corn and wine. 
The waters being out, we could not go down the 
Saone, as was intended. I was not forry for this, 
| becauſe, although the country bordering on the ri- 
ver, as you approach Lyons, is moſt inchanting, I 
had ſeen it, and retained a lively impreſſion of its 


Between Challon and Macon is rich, and moſtly 
flat, but before we came to Lyons, we met with hills 
and granite, and indeed where the Saone enters the 
City it has made a paſſage for itſelf through the gra- 
nite rock, which it has fretted away to the depth of 
about one hundred feet, leaving it on one ſide per- 
pendicular like a wall. | 


All through Burgundy they uſe oxen on the road, 
yoked by the horns, which is certainly the beſt way 
of working them. The reaſon will be obvious, it 

we conſider that by this mode of proceeding there is 

o ſtrain upon any of the ſmaller muſcles of the neck. 

hough the preſſure be great, the vertebræ are only 
in the fame proportion locked cloſe into each other, 
- preciſely in the ſame manner as are the bones of the 
leg and thigh of him who uſes Sampſon's girdle. This 
girdle, as it is known, a man puts round his loins, whilſt 
he ſits on a bench with his heels againſt any immove- 
able object; thus ſituated, and keeping his legs 
directly in the line of draft, he may ſuffer ten, or 


even 
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even twenty men, to pull at the girdle without 


| moving him; but a ſtrong. man, who was trying this 


experiment, exulted in his ſtrength, took hold of the 


rope which was faſtened to the girdle, and thereby 
| elevating the line of draft, and having nothing to 
depend upon but his muſcular exertion, he was raiſed 
in a moment, and thrown upon his face. Setting 
| aſide, however, all reaſoning upon this ſubje&, the 
| fact ſpeaks for itſelf; and all who have obſerved the 


loads. which two oxen on the continent will draw, 


| muſt give the preference to their manner of yoking 


them. 


The deſcription of Lyons, as to its public 


| edifices; I ſhall leave to others, and ſhall eonſider it 
| only with regard to manufacture. Enjoying a de- 
| lightful climate, and ſituated at the eonflux of the 
Saone and of the Rhone, it muſt very ſoon have riſen 
| to importance. Its inhabitants have in all periods 
been diſtinguiſhed for induſtry, for arts, and for love 


of freedom. Under the Romans, as a municipium, it 
poſſeſſed valuable immunities; and when it became 2 
colony, as ſuch it was cheriſhed and protected. Un- 


| der the ſoyereigns of France it has enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, being governed by its own magiſtrates, and 


guarded by its own militia. Four annual fairs, each 


| of fifteeii days, inſtituted in the reign of Lewis XI. 


have much contributed to the adyancement of its 


; traffic. | . v3 | 


Its good government naturally attracted citizens, 


| whilſt the troubles excited at various periods in the 


neighbouring ſtates, more eſpecially about the year 
1290, between the contending factions of the Gwelps 
and Gibelines, occaſioned many from Italy and Flo- 


| rence to ſeek refuge in a city, where they could 
| hve in ſecurity and peace, W 
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at work, but in 1768, more than eleven thouſand; 
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The princip̃l e dependance, and the ſource of wealth 


#1908, bh Þ her Hasse of Mk en os bran- 
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5 The firlt that inftboduced His dl Frankie” wks 
Charles IX. but the chief encouragement it receiv- 
ed was in the watchful attention of Henry IV. who 


in - the year 1602 made a contract with ſome 


merchants to deliver four hundred thouſand mulber- 
 ry-trees, five hundred pounds of ſeed, and the eggs 
of filk-worms to the amount of one hundred and 
twenty and five pounds, with ſix thouſand copies of a 
2 containing all proper directions for managing 
lants, the worms, and the ſilk produced by them. 
TAK qc to... be. diſtributed in the generalities of 
Paris, Tours, Orleans, and Lyons, at the rate of 
A hundred trees, and half an ounce of eggs to every 

The eccleſiaſtics, as well regular as ſecular, 
affted i in this work, both by their precepts and exam- 
ple. But N to the civil wars, by which France 
was diſtracted during the two ſucceeding minorities, 
- Uttle was done effectually to animate this profitable 
commerce, till Lewis XIV. aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment: from that n its advancement has 


been rapid. 
In the year 1667 there were two thouſand looms 


and ſuch is the progreſs of the manufacturers, that the 


from foreigners age that rent les, of 
weight to lupply the market. 


The Mi-weavers here have almoſt 3 a mo- 


5 of taſte, and by this circumſtance have given 


an example to the world of what EIS can do, 2 


when properly GENS, 
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grower of filk is not able to keep pace with them; % L 
for at the preſent time they are obliged to _—_— b 1 
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Taſte is not any where cultivated: with ſuch atten- 
tion as at Lyons. The manufacturers have at times 
employed more than a hundred pattern-drawers, whoſe 
| invention is unremittingly upon the ſtretch, except 
when they obtain leave of abſence, which is ſometimes 
granted even for twelve months, that they may reſt 
their imagination, and acquire new ideas. 


| . The firſt perſon noticed as having excelled in this 
| profeſſion was Revel, the friend and companion of 
| Lebrun, an artiſt whoſe talents were ſo far ſuperior to 
WE thoſe of his ſucceſſors, that they regard him as their 
Raphael. After him came de la Salle, equally famous 
for his birds, his landſcapes, his flowers, and his fruit. 
= 7a: Robin, anxious that the embroiderers might co- 
W py nature, and introduce in their works from her rich 
variety, planted a garden in the vicinity of Paris for 
the cultivation of exotic plants; and thus, without 
intention, laid the foundation of the phyſie garden: It 
vas here that the celebrated Pierre Vallet, of Orleans, 
embroiderer to Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. acquired 
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Although Lyons has enjoyed ſingular advantages, 

ſhe has likewiſe had to ſtruggle with difficulties: Theſe 
are admirably diſplayed by the Abbe Bertholon, in a 
= work of his upon this ſubject, lately given to the 
W public ; and as every government in Europe is inter- 
fted in his obſervations, I ſhall briefly ſtate them. 
ye various obſtacles. to the ptoſperity of trade have 
een and muſt be as long as they exiſt; ;,; 


_ 1 Har, whether foreign or domeſtic, civil or treli- 
oous; from factions in the ſtate, or from the deſire of 
reedom. Becauſe commerce is frighted at the ap- 
earance of the laurel, and flouriſhes only whilſt 
Wnaded by the peaceful olive ah 

_ 1 2. Perſecution; 


46--- „ A6UREEY, 


* Perſecution, and want of toleration ; ; as in the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, operating in the ſame 
manner as the expulſion of the Moors from * 


3. Laws indiſcreetly interfering, prying, med- 
dling, reſtraining, vexing the manufacturer or ther mer- 
chant in his * N 

4. Taxes, ſuch as Siber directly or indirectly check the 
— It was not till 1743 that the manu- 
factures of Lyons were exported duty free, and even 
now all proviſions entering the city pay a heavy tax, 
particularly wine. The conſequence is, the riſe of 
labour in the firſt inſtance, and as the weavers on feſti- 
vals reſort with avidity to the neighbouring villages to 
indulge themſelves with wine, they acquire habits of 
Intoxication. | 4457 


+ Fe ftivals multiplied raiſing the value of the: re- 
maining _ and K to every 9 of ex- 


* x ; 


6. Probe? ref Eting v/ury, tending to k 
ney out of beuten, and 8 to raiſe — inter- 
Eft on it, to the diſadvantage of thoſe who wiſh to 
. | borrow. In conſequence of this, money is at 6 per 
cent. in Lyons. os 9A 


7. Luxury among the manufacturers, * 4 : 
their capitals, ang . their ä = 


8. Titles of Nobility and rank granted to mer - 
chants, under the abſurd idea of promoting trade, bu 
in truth diverti dr the ſtreams by which commerce 

ſhould be watered. This miſtaken policy is not un- 
common in the preſent day. How much wiſer ws 
me conduct of Loui XI! he v Was a. * to com- 
* merc 
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merce, and cheriſhed it by the moſt marked attenti- 


ons, by wiſe regulations, and by admitting to his ta- 
ble thoſe who ſignalized themſelves in 7 advance- 
ment. N n 


A merchant hai Maitre Tan, flattered with this | 


diſtinction, ſolicited a patent of nobility ; ; the king 
granted his requeſt, but from that time never invited 
| him to Frauen Mortified with being thus neglected, 


when he thought himſelf more , worthy of attention, 


7 he ventured to expoſtulate, but was ſilenced by * 


reply: „Allez M. le Gentilhomme. Quand je vous 


= << faiſois aſſeoir a ma table, Je vous regardois com- 
mme le premier de votre condition; aujourdhui que 
vous en Ctes le dernier, je ferots'i injure aux autres, 
( ſi je vous faiſois la meme faveur.” 


The learned Abbe, to whoſe work 1 am indebted 
for much information, recommends the white female 


WE mulberry as beſt for ſilk worms, and ſuggeſts an idea, 
chat if ſuffered to live on the trees in the open air, 
= yet protected from the rain, they eee 
hardy, more free from diſcaſeg nd re 

= ſilk. He mentions a M. Y eces ſilk 


as white and beautiful as th ITT recom- 
mends for bleaching the B e 
edly in a mixture of ſpirit Wl 


According to his account, no if 1 er A 


WS longer or fare harder than the weavers of Lyons ; ri- 


ſing before the ſun, and continuing in their looms 
till a late hour in the night, to procure a ſcanty pit- 
tance for themſelves and for their children. He tells 
us, that no inſtance has been found of three ſucceſ- 
five generations who have been weavers: the firſt is 


= cblc, the ren is diſcaſed, and the third never 


p comes 


* 
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comes to ity, unleſs tranſplanted to a ſoil, and 
din { me occupation more conducive to health. 


| PEO have been the Send us nos of theſe 
hardſhips; becauſe neither laws nor chains will keep 
the artificer from Ne when he is a prey to 
hunger and diſpair. . de Lyon, par 
M. 1 Abbe Berbeleg, 2 &c.) 


In Lem, the principal merchants and auf 
rers are faid to be proteſtants. This obſervation, if 
well founded, f is worthy of attention, and the influence 
of lens opinions in reſtraining or promoting induſ- 

emulation, as a political queſtion, is highly 
orthy of Son F N. ſhall wave this for the pre- 


ſee, 
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Haying . ſeen every thing remarkable in 

and "OE: impatient to be gone, I watched 
ation. the rifing and falling of the 
Tt he 155 aſter 1 came to Lyons, towards noon, 
QNCE] ye r that the Were might 


Loans, 
with, : 


RIFE rapidity, the river 
its proper bed; the paſ- 
the boat took i in its load- 


This veſſel; is very commodious for paſſengers, hay- 
ing a gook deck to walk on when the weather is agree- 
able, and a warm cabin to which the gentecler paſſen- 
gers reſort when the atmoſphere. 15 cold or rainy. 


Paſſing between the high. mountains of Dauphin, 
in a winding courſe, and gliding along at the rate of 
fix miles an hour, 1 in about five hours we arrived at 

| | Condrieux 


„ 


Re, 
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Ws Condrieux, a little village not far diſtant from Vienne 
XX famous for its wine. David, the auber rg 2 did 
Juſtice by us, and credit to himſelf, by the ſpecimens 
WE which he produced. He ſells the wine at fix louis a 
WE 7icce; each picce containing two hundred and fifty 
bottles, or one hogſhead nearly. It is a beet wine, 
WE cxceccdingly delicate in its flavour. 


5 The next morning, March 21, we > paſſed under 
Hermitage, where M. Larnage, the lord of Teint, an- 
muually makes about ſeven hundred hogſheads of the 
= choiceſt wine, which M. Bourgoiſe, a merchant of 
Teint, in Dauphine, vends on his account. The ſitu- 
ation and the ſoil are certainly favourable for ma 

WE wine, but its peculiar as: depends on the choice 
and management of the vines, to which M. Larnage 
pays the moſt minute attention. 


As we e approach Valence, near which the Iſere falls 
into the Rhone, this river makes an angle to the right 
as if diverted from its courſe, and, being loſt behind 
dhe hills, ſhews Valence to great advantage, ſeated 


on a ling ground, in a plain of ab ſix: miles Ba 
Width. 


The mountains are here calcareous. That which 
is weſt of the river, and oppoſite to Valence, riſes 
perpendicularly, as if it had been cut afunder, and 
does not retain the ſmalleſt veſtige of the half which 
it has loſt. The ſtrata are horizontal; the ſoil in the 


plain is ſand, but in many places 1 it is full of 1 8 8 
to a conſiderable wi 825 


All the way as we pals between the mountains, 
ſome near to the river, others more remote, we re- 


mark, either on their ſummits or their mn the _w 
© Or & 
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of ancient caſtles, each protecting its little village, 
and many of them carrying marks of the moſt remote 


This night we took up our quarters at Ancone, and 
the next morning paſſed by Viviers, the capital of 
the Vivarez. This little city is moſt romantic, and, 
from a proper point of view, would make a pleaſing 

landſca . | . 


At noon we paſſed the Pont S. Eſprit, where leav- 

ing the Marquis. de Gras and ſome other officers, in 
whom I had found agreeable companions all the way 
from Paris, I began to travel alone. 


From Lyons to Avignon, which is one hundred 
and fifry-rwo miles, you pay no more than twelve li- 
vres, or ten {ſhillings ſterling for your conveyance. 


The price of proviſions at S. Eſprit is fixed by the 
- magiſtrate. * Beef, five ſols; mutton, ſix, excepting in 
June and September, then ſeven ſols per pound; la- 
bour is twenty ſols a day in winter, but in the vin- 
tage, diet and ten ſols, or about five pence ſter- 


3 

From Pont S. Eſprit to Montpellier, which is ſe- 
. venty miles, I took a return coach, and, without the 
leaſt difficulty, agreed with the driver for nine liv- 


- res. p 


- 


— 


From the Rhone we aſcended for many 1 and 
obſerved the limeſtone rock charged, yet ſparingly, 
with ſmall round gravel of white quartz. The coun- 
try we paſſed through is rich, and the corn- fields 
are covered with mulberry trees, vines, figs, apricots, 
and peaches. 2 2 5 
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J As we riſe towards the heights of Valignière 
== we paſs by Bagnols, a very. ancient but wretched 
= town, incloſed with high walls, and defended formerly 


== by towers. 
4 a Vas : Fo 


= Near the ſummit of theſe mountains, we obſerve 
the craggy rocks of limeſtone waſted and laid bare by 
== froſt, by winds, by rain, to whoſe rage and violence 
W theſe elevated regions are conſtantly expoſed. Between 
We theſe rocks the road meanders, preſenting at every 
WE ſtep the moſt enchanting view of rugged cliffs, inter- 
== ſperſed with the ilex, the juniper, the box, / 2 
cyprus, beſides thyme, lavender, and a plea! 


riety of flowers. Amidſt this rich profulion, I was 


W ſtruck however with the diminutive appearance of the 


= cyprus and the juniper. 
| We lay at Valigniere, a miſerable village anciently 


: = defended by a caſtle, the ruins of which remain to 
remind its inhabitants of their ſuperior happineſs, in 


| no longer needing the protection of thoſe walls. 


= In this country they have no other implements for 
WW cultivating their vineyards but ſuch as are uſed in 
= Cornwal, the biddex and the ſhovel, both perhaps of 
Celtic origin. They have a light ſwing plough, 
== without coulter, fin to the ſhare, or mould board; in- 
= ſtead of which, they have two little wooden fins 
= faſtened into the heel of the ſhare, one on each ſide, 
do turn the earth to the right and left, and thus form 
a rafter. The beam is long, and is faſtened immedi- 
ately to the yoke, They plough with two oxen, yok+ 
ed together by the horns, and guided by the plough- 
wan. The ſoil is very light. | ; 


From Valigniere we conſtantly deſcended to the fa- 
= mous Pont Du Garde, a Roman aqueduct which joins 
two high mountains, It is about one hundred and 
3 | fifty 


{ 
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fifry feet high, and eight hundred long upon the top, 
but not more than five hundred at the bottom, near 
the water's edge. The lowelt tier has fix arches, the 
middle has eleven, but the upper one has thirty-five ; 
the whole being of the Tuſcan order and conſtructed 
with large ſtones, has the air of greatneſs and of ſim- 
Plicity moſt happily combined. It was built for the 
purpoſe of conveying water into Niſmes. To this edi- 
fice about forty years ago, they added a bridge, 
much wanted oyer the Gardon, which is here about 


"Wy ſeventy feet wide. 


At Remoulin, not far fm the FP du Garde, 
the limeſtone rock appears to be entirely compoſed 
of broken ſhells, united by a calcareous cement, and 
charged with ſmall round gravel of white quartz, pre- 
ciſely the ſame as I had noticed in Ing | F ha | 
Font 8. Eſprit. | 


March 23, at noon, I arrived at Niſmes, and began 
immediately to feaſt my eyes with a view of its venera- 
ble relics. An accurate account of theſe may be found 
in a variety of books, as having been deſcribed by 
travellers of every nation. At the preſent moment, 
my mind contemplates an object more venerable than 
theſe monuments of Roman greatneſs, and my atten- 
tion is wholly occupied with the pleaſing image, the 
mage of a ſhe pherd, who lived only for his flock: this 

de Betdehievre: late Biſhop of Niſmes, a pre- 

Jate equally diſtinguiſhed for 3 benevolence, 
and piety. Not contented with relieving from his 
purſe the diſtreſſes of the indigent, he increaſed the 
2555 of labour in his dioceſe, by transferring to the 
undays many of the numerous holidays which en- 
courage only idleneſs and vice. In the diſtribution 
of alms, his benevolence was guided by diſcretion. 
He was 4 ſtranger to that deſtructive ſpecies of libe- 
rality which originates in blind ſenſibility, and has no 


k | | other 


{ 
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other foundation but undiſtinguiſhing compaſſion, 
He conſulted at once his head and heart, neither 


W turning away his eyes from beholding miſery, nor 


W relieving it ey and at all hazards, that he might 
W avoid the painful fight; but, giving ſuch aſſiſtance in the 
ſeaſon of diſtreſs, as both reaſon and religion muſt ap- 
prove; and leaving the poor to feel preciſely that de- 
gree of want, which, as long as they retain their free- 
dom, will be always needful to ſtimulate their induſ- 
try. Thus, he reſembled the prudent gardener, 
= who waters the drooping plant, and continues to 
= water it, but only whilſt the heayens withhold their 


rain. Zealous for the . doctrines of his reli? 


gion, he made no diſtinctions in his benevolence, not 
only tolerating, but doing good to thoſe, who could 
neither receive the creed, nor conform to the mode of 
worſhip eſtabliſned by their country. This ſingle 
prelate, by his wiſdom and beneficence, in the ſpace 
of five and forty years, much more than doubled the 
number of inhabitants of Niſmes, for, having found on- 

y twenty thouſand, he had the happineſs before his 
on_ of ſeeing fifty thouſand riſe up to call him bleff- 
E ny. | 


March 24, in the evening, we got to Montpellier; 
and the next day, after I had delivered my letters to 
the Count de Perigord, governor of the province, I 
began to explore the country, . 


The firſt object which attracted my attention 
was the aſparagus growing wild. Theſe are brought 


to the table, but they are not ſo ſweet and agreeable 


as thoſe which have received cultivation, nor are they 


Wandering about beyond the Perou, I ſtumbled 
upon a beaked oyiter, (oftrea roſtrata) and looking 
round, I ſoon diſcovered the ſpot where the 11 

Tellick 


14 
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relick had been depoſited, when this elevated ſpot 
was under the ſurface of the ſea. There is a regu- 
lar ſtratum of theſe oyſters of about eighteen inches 
thickneſs, without the admixture of any other ſpecies, 
or of any other ſubſtance, extending eaſt and weſt, 
as may be ſeen in every quarry which has been open- 
cd in thoſe directions, and hiding itſelf under the Pe- 
rou. Some of thoſe ſhells. are found in the ſuperin- 
 cumbent rock, and a few ſtragglers in the ſand 
above it. pay 


In the Fauxbourg Boutone, the limeſtone con- 
tains the echinus, or ſea urchin, and the ſcallop with 
deep ribs. 3 


Early in the month of April, the weather being 
moſt inviting for excurſions, I determined to extend 
my walks to ſome more diſtant objects. Of theſe, 
the only one which deſerved to be noticed is a vol- 
canic mountain, called Montferrier, deſcribed by M. 
Jubert. In aſcending towards this, I met with a phæ- 
- nomenon which, frequently occurs, but which has 
never been accounted for. At a few yards before me 
I ſaw a whirlwind taking up a cloud of ſand, raiſing it 
obliquely in the air, and then carrying it before the 
wind as far as my eye could trace it. It has been 
ſaid, that the meeting of two winds, nearly in oppo- 
ſite directions, forms the whirlwind; and that the con- 
„ N of this muſt be a vacuum in the middle, into 
which the air ruſning with impetuoſity, carries even 
bodies which are ſpecifically heavier than itſelf. 
But to this ſolution there appears to be more than one 
objection; for, in the firſt place, as the ſand roſe with a 
rotatory motion, it ſhould have gone, like all other 
heavy bodies, not to the centre, but to the circum- 
ference. But, in the next place, taking this ſuppoſed W 
vacuum for granted, bodies ſpecifically heavier than 
air ſhould deſcend and not rife in it; unleſs, like the 

| torricellian 


3 
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torricellian tube, it were open below, and hermeti- 
cally ſealed above. To account for this effe& by re- 
ferring to the riſe of water-ſpouts at ſea, is only to ex- 
plain one difficulty by another. When we ſhall know 
= what power in nature a cloud, containing many 
; thouſand tons of water, is ſuſpended in the air, we ſhall 
be, perhaps, prepared to reaſon with a better proſpect 
| of ſucceſs upon the nature and the cauſe of whirl- 
winds. 


In the way to Montferrier the rock is all calcare- 
ous, At a lower level it 1s pudding ſtone, hard 
and compact, with both the charge and cement cal- 
careous, At a higher level, it is a calcareous concre- 
tion, or petrifaction by incruſtation, light and po- 

rous, like a ſponge, yet not ſo ſoft, incloſing leaves, 
ticks, and ſnails; a ſubſtance which the French call 
tuf. This goes to a conſiderable depth, and lies up- 
on the limeſtone. As we approach the mountain, 
the pudding ſtone and tuf give place to the liv- 


Montferrier is ſo completely covered with houſes, 
that it would be in vain to ſeek a crater ; but, conſi- 
dering its conical form, and the volcanic ſubſtances 
of which it is compoſed, I can readily conceive it to 
have been once a burning mountain. | 


In the vicinity of Montpellier, calcareous rocks, 
charged with marine productions, univerſally prevail, 
and are uſually covered with either ſand or clay. The 
clay being ſometimes interſperſed with calcareous mat- 
ter and pyrites, the latter decompoſes; in conſe- 
quence of which, its acid uniting with the calcareous 
matter, forms a ſelenite, whilſt its iron gives a colour 
to the marle. If no calcareous matter is at hand, the 

acid ſet at liberty forms alum with 'the clay. 


In 
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In the Cevennes, not far diſtant from Montpellier, 
mines and minerals abound, ſome rich in copper, 
others in lead and iron, but few which carry tin. One 
of theſe, a lode of about three feet thick, ſo poor as not 
to pay expences, produces iron, tin, and lead. In 
'this mine, M. Chaptal, profeſſor of chemiſtry, and in- 

r of the mines, tried an experiment which may 
be highly intereſting to the naturaliſt, if not to the ad- 
venturer in mines, by ſubmitting to a fiery trial many 
hundred weight, if not tons, of quartz and granite, ta- 
ken contiguous to the walls of the lode. © The iſſue 
was the production of tin, lead, and iron; although nv 
eye could diſtinguiſh the leaſt appearance of theſe 
metals, previous to their being committed to the 


From this gentleman J obtained a ſubſtance, which 
had been Hately: diſcovered in all the auriferous ſtreams 
in France; à ſubſtance which has certainly a ſtrong 
affinity to iron, yet differs eſſentially from it. It is in 
the form of ſand, is attracted by the magnet, and 
makes Pruſſian blue; but it is more obſtinate in the 
fire than platina, having never yet been fuſed in the 
ſtrongeſt furnace. It is, moreover, inſoluble in acids 
without heat, gives no inflammable air, and has never 
yet been calcined by any acid; befides which, its ſpecific 
gravity is to iron as eleven to nine. From all theſe 
properties, we may at leaſt venture to ſuſpect, that 
this newly diſeovered ſubſtance is a modification of 


, won. E 


To a man who is devoted to the ſciences, no reſi- 
"dence can be more delightful than Montpellier. Is 
he fond of chemiſtry? in M. Chaptal he will find a 
ſagacious guide, well qualified to conduct him in his 

purſuits, and to aſſiſt him in following nature as far as 
the moſt knowing have been able to trace her ſteps. 
The Abbe Bertholon will explain to him the princi- 
ples of natural philoſophy, with a clearneſs and ele- 


gance 


\ 
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gance of expreſſion peculiar to himſelf ; and with an 
apparatus, perhaps the beſt in Europe, will demon- 
ſtrate the truth of thoſe principles by well choſen and 
by the beſt conducted experiments. For botany, he can 
no where find a more able profeſſor than Dr. Gouan. 
The lectures in every ſcience are free for all the world 
it being a maxim with the French, that wiſdom ſhould 
open wide her gates, and, without diſtinction, receive 
all who wiſh to enter, 


* * 


During my progreſs through the vineyards, I ob- 

ſerved that vines are every where valued in proportion 

to their age. The expence attending the plantation 
and cultivation of 4 new vineyard is ſo great, that 
upon a good ſoil, and in fituations eafy of acceſs, corn 
is a mort pete pence . 


The beſt wine was ſold in this vicinity laſt au- 
tumn for one halfpenny a quart, and wine for bran- 
dy was much cheaper. The abundance was ſo great, 
and the demand fo diſproportionate, that they were 
obliged to diſtil the major paft of their wines for bran- 
dy. Moſt of this will be ſmuggled into England. 
From the port of Cette alone, laſt year, there went up- 
on this trade thirty-two veſſels, which, at three hun- 
dred tons each, a ton containing two hundred and fif- 
ty-two gallons, makes upwards of two million four 
hundred thoufand gallons; and the duty upon this, 
at nine ſhillings and fixpence a gallon, would have 
been one million one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds. All this was loſt to the revenue, and much more 
than this muſt of neceſſity be loſt, by the abſurd prac- 
tice of laying on ſuch heavy duties. It is to be la- 
mented, that the well known operation of lowering 
the duties upon tea, has not opened the eyes of Eu- 
rope upon this ſubject, but more eſpecially thoſe of 
our government in England. We have indeed low- 
ercd the duty upon brandy to five ſhillings ; yet whilſt 
f if 
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it can be purchaſed in France for fiſteen pence a gal- 
lon, unleſs we fink the duty much lower than we have 
already ſunk it, the ſmuggler, with all his loſſes, will 
. contrive to make a living profit. 


Thirty gallons of wine produce five. gallons of 
| brandy ; and this quantity in the vineyards laſt year 
(1787) coſt only fifty ſols, or about two ſhillings. 


France is ſaid to contain one hundred millions of 
_ acres, of which they reckon that little more than one- 
third is in a ſtate of cultivation; of this portion ſome- 
thing more than fifteen hundred thouſand acres are oc- 
cupied by vineyards. If we allow their population 
to be five and twenty millions, we ſhall have four 
for each perſon. : 


every thing which relates to their finance is like- 
. ty to be new modelled, I need fay little on that ſubject. 

Few countries ſtand in greater need of a reform, yet 
not only, from the exemptions claimed by the nobles 
and the clergy, but from the privileges retained by ma- 
ny of the provinces at the time of their union to the 
reſt, it will require either a ſtrong hand, or moſt pro- 
pitious circumſtances, to accompliſh this arduous 
undertaki A nobleman of Berry told me, that on 
one ſide of a rivulet which da his chateau, ſalt 
is fold at forty ſols a buſhel, and on the other ar 
forty livres, that is, at twenty times as much. In 
conſequence of this, no leſs than two thouſand troops 
of horſe and foot were ſtationed at its banks to check 
the ſmugglers. The farm of ſalt was fifty-four mil- 
lions of livres. | 


N The whole revenue being ing twenty-five millions 
erling, each perſon pays twenty ſhillings annually to 
the ſkate for its protection. If we reckon the reve- 
nue of England at fifteen millions, and the population 
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at ſeven and an half, then each perſon will pay forty 
ſhillings. The people in France, it is true, have paid 
leſs in proportion to their number than the Engliſh, 
yet they have ſuffered more than in the ſame propor- 
tion from the tyranny, vexations, and oppreſſion 6f 
the farmers general, to whom they have been often 
The price of labour, taking the average of France, 
may be conſidered at two and twenty ſols, or eleven 
. pence per day for men, and ten ſols for women, 
employed in manufactures; yet a good weaver, 
working eighteen hours a day, will earn three livres 
ten ſols for himſelf and boy; ſhearmen will get two 
livres a day; ſpinning women four livres a month, 
and their board, deducting holidays; carpenters and 
maſons, twenty-four ſols, and two meals a day. In 
huſbandry, the men get in winter from ten to fourteen . 
ſols a day, with a ſoup at noon; but in ſummer, from 
twenty to twenty-ſix ſols, and two meals a day. The 
women have half as 'much. 


Converſing with gentlemen of the medical profeſ- 
fon in France, I ſee clearly that they have not made 
the ſame advancement in the ſcierice of medicine as 
gentlemen who have been educated at Edinburgh. 
The French are fond of Boerhaave, and ſo devoted 
to Hippocrates, that I am perſuaded, in the caſe of 
fevers, they often, whilſt looking for the criſis, loſe the 
patient. They have almoſt univerſally a dread of the 
antimonial preparations ; and when they venture to- 
give the tartar emetic, it is in ſo ſmall a doſe, as ſel- 
dom to do much good. In the year 1566, the par- 
hament of Paris forbad the uſe of antimony ; and al- 
though, in 1624, this prohibition was reverſed; the 
fear which had been excited and kept up for more than 
half a century, continued to operate againſt this pow- 
erful medicine. Whilſt in Germany and England the 

l E ſcience 
| | 
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ſcience has been advancing with the moſt rapid pro- 
greſs, the French phyſicians ſeem to have been creep- 
ing into day with all the timidity . of doubt. One 
obvious reaſon may be aſſigned for this. With us 
the practice of medicine leads to wealth and honour, 
whereas in France it leads to neither; the fees are con- 
temptible, and, excepting in Paris, the profeſſion is deſ- 


piſed. 


On the ſixth of April Ileft Montpellier at five in 
the morning, with a volantier of Barcelona, having 
reviouſly agreed with him for the uſe of his volantẽ. 
he common price is ſix livres a day, but a young 
traveller muſt not be offended if the volantier ſnould 
aſk twelve, and cloſe the agreement with him at nine. 
In this little light machine, with one good mule, 
you travel eight or ten leagues a day. 


From Montpellier to Pezenas is eight leagues. 
The ſoil is ſandy. The rock is limeſtone. The 
fields are open, and produce corn, wine and oil. At 
Pezenas are to be ſeen the extenſive ruins of a caſtle, 
which belonged to the Montmorency family. This 
ſtrong fortreſs was hewn out of the rock on which it 
ſtands, and appears to have been complicated and full 
of art. The walls are lofty, and about eight feet in 
thickneſs. The rock, which is perpendicular, is a 
mals of ſhells, ſuch as turbinæ, oyſters, cockles, with 
a calcareous cement. From hence the circumjacent 
plain, decked with luxuriant verdure, and ſhut in by 
rugged mountains, affords a moſt delightful proſ- 
_ 


The next day we dined at Beziers, a city into which 
the canal of Languedoc is conſtantly conveying the 
wealth which flows from agriculture. . Here the 
corn, the wine, the brandy, the olives, and the oil of 
a. country formerly beyond the reach of mee, 
n, | ein 
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find a ready market; and from hence all that tract of 
country is ſupplied, at a ſmall expence of carriage, 
with the productions of diſtant nations. 


Between Pezenas and Beziers, but nearer to the 
W former, there is a ſtratum of pudding itone, of which 
W the charge is hard blue ſchiſt, retaining the angles 
and the edges, yet ſparingly ſcattered in a calcareous 
cement. Nearer to Beziers the limeſtone carries tur- 


binæ, cockles, muſcles, oyſters, and ſcallops deeply in- 
dented, and well defined. 


in the afternoon we came early to Narbonne, hav- 
W ing travelled eight leagues and a half this day. The 


leagues are of an uncertain length, ſome avout three 
miles, others four. | 


All the way from Beziers we traverſe a rich coun- 
try, and corn fields, ſhaded with vines, olives, mul- 


berries, and almonds, forming at every ſtep the moſt 
enchanting Views. 


At Natbonib chere. is a little ſtream, which, by the 
| induſtry of the inhabitants, proves to them a more 
certain ſource of wealth than if its ſands were 


0 rel 


This ſtream empties itſelf into a canal of more thai 
94 balf a mile in length, by the ſide of which they have 

extenſive gardens, watered from it by hydraulical ma- 
chines of remarkable ſimplicity. 


They conſiſt of a vertical wheel fs tochieß feet 
diameter, on the circumference of which are fixed a 
number of little boxes, or ſquare buckets, to raiſe the 
water out of a well, communicating with the canal 
below, and empty it into a reſervoir above, placed 
by the ſide of the wheel. Theſe buckets have a 

| E 2 - lateral 
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lateral orifice to receive and to diſcharge the water: 
The axis of this wheel is embraced by four ſmall 
beams, croſſing each other at right angles, tapering 
at the extremities, and forming eight little arms. 

This wheel is near the centre of the horſe walk, con- 
tiguous to the vertical axis, into the top of which the 
horſe beam is fixed; but near the bottom it is embrac- 
ed by four little beams, forming eight arms ſimilar 
to thoſe above deſcribed, on the axis of the water 
wheel. As the mule, which they uſe, goes round, 
theſe horizontal arms, ſupplying the place of cogs, 
take hold, each in ſucceſſion, of thoſe arms which are 
fixed on the axis of the water wheel, and keep it in 
rotation. 


This machine, than which nothing can be cheaper, 
throws up a great quantity of water, yet undoubtedly 
it has two defects: the firſt is, that part of the water 
runs out of the buckets and falls back into the well af- 
ter it has been raiſed nearly to the level of the reſer- 
voir the ſecond is, that a conſiderable  proporti- 

on of the water to be diſcharged is raiſed higher than 
the reſervoir, and. falls into it only at the moment 
when the bucket is at the higheſt point of the circle 
and ready to deſcend. 


Both theſe defects might be remedied with eaſe, 
by leaving theſe ſquare buckets open at one end, 
making them ſwing. on a pivot fixed a little above 
their centre of gravity, and placing the trough of 
the reſervoir in ſuch a poſition as to ſtop their progreſs 
whilſt perpendicular, make them turn upon their pivot, 
and. ſo diſcharge their contents. | 


From the reſervoir the water is conveyed by channels 
to every part of the garden; theſe have diviſions and 
* 
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ſubdiviſions or beds, ſome large, others very ſmall, 


1 . ſeparated from each other by little channels, into 


which a boy with his ſhovel or his hoe directs the water, 
firſt into the moſt diſtant trenches, and ſucceſſively to 
all the reſt, till all the beds and trenches have been 
either covered or filled with water. 


; Tots can ſurpaſs the luxuriance of their crops, 
nor the activity, of thoſe who are here engaged in the 
cultivation of the ſoil. 


In this delightful walk, taking notice of ſome bees 
who were returning loaded to their hive, I recollected 
that Narbonne was famous for its honey, and therefore 
determined to taſte it before I left the city. For this 
purpoſe J called at an apothecary's, who is reported 
to keep the beſt and ſell the moſt, His name is 
Dartiguelongue. The honey, which he produced, 
was delicate in its flavour, and beautifully white. This 
at Narbonne he ſells at fifteen pence a pound, and when 


it is for England, he conſigns it to a merchant at 
Cette. EY. 


The day following we travelled eleven leagues and 
an half, to Perpignan, the laſt city of any conſequence 

in France. It is ſaid to be well fortified, but of that 
I can form no judgment. 


The foil all the way is ſandy. The rock is calcare- 
ous, and many of the mountains are covered, even to 


their ſummits, with yaſt maſſes of limeſtone which 
have rolled. 


The whole of the Rouſillon is rich, and highly cul- 
tivated, even to the foot of the Pyrenees, abounding 
with corn, and wine, and oil, and ſilk, all ofthe beſt qua- 
lity. The bleak and rugged mountains before us, at 
the diſtance of about three or. four. leagues, forming a 

g ſtriking 
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ſtriking contraſt with the rich valley which they com- 
mand. . Even theſe mountains are not ſuffered to 
remain uncultivated, but to a conſiderable height they 
feel the influence of increaſing capitals, enriched by 
the growing wealth of the more fertile plain. Wind- 
ing up through the gorges of the mountains, you ſee 
vines and olives flouriſh in every ſpot where induſ- 
try can place them; and, wherever the plough can 
go, you admire the luxuriance of the corn. 


The views all the way u the Pyrenees are beau- 
tiful. As you approach their ſummit, Belgarde pre- 
ſents itſelf; ſeated on a mountain eminent above the 
reſt, and commanding this paſs for a great extent. 
This fortreſs, the laſt in the French dominiens, is 
more remarkable for e than beauty. 


All through the Rouſillon, it is s ſtriking to fee the 
people carrying earth in little baſkets on their heads, 


for want of wheelbarrows. For the prevalence of 4 


this ſtrange practice I can aſſign no cauſe, unleſs it be 
taken from the mountains, where no better mode of 
conveying earth up the ſteep aſcent can be deviſed. 
Men are every where more inclined to imitation than 
to the fatigue of 8 or of ſeeking for new inven- 
Rs 


The ploughs they uſe are ſuited to the ſoil, and ſimi- 
Ra to thoſe deſcribed already i in coming up from the 
one. 


In this country you dine for two livres at the table d' 
— ſup for ber e ſols, including bread, wine, 


As you i the borders, the officers of the 
douane become more numerous, and, unleſs well fee d, 


moſt impertinent and troubleſome. Notwithſtanding 


their 
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== their numbers and their vigilance, the contraband 
trade is very briſk, They reckon more than fif- 
teen hundred ſmugglers in the Pyrenees; men of deſ- 
-perate reſolution, who, knowing the cruel puniſhments 
to which they ſhall be condemned if taken, travel 
well armed, and generally in ſtrong parties. A milita- 
ry force is ſometimes ſent againſt them, but to little 
purpoſe, as neither party is ever eager to engage. 
= The ſmugglers, ſtrangers to ambition, and little influ- 
== enced by the thirſt of military fame, without reluctance 
= quit the field; and, unleſs when their ſuperiority is ma- 
nifeſt and great, think only of ſecuring their retreat ; 
whilſt the ſoldier, regarding this ſervice as both 
— and diſgraceful, has no inclination to the 
Attack. | 


When theſe daring adventurers have the misfor- 
tune to be taken, ſome of them are hanged, ſome 
are broken upon the wheel, and ſome are burnt 
alive, How ſhocking to humanity, that govern- 
ments by their bad policy ſhould lay ſuch ſnares 
for men! how eaſy would it be, by a different ſy- 
ſtem of taxation, to ſave theſe lives, to avoid theſe 
cruelties, to employ in profitable labour both him 
who 1s engaged in ſmuggling, and thoſe who are 
paid for watching him, to open a free communica- 
tion with all the world, and thereby to cheriſh and 
promote the induſtry, the wealth, the happineſs of 
every commercial nation upon earth. As long as 
the government of Europe ſhall continue to foment 
the ſubſiſting jealouſies of trade, and, by heavy duties, 
to hold forth high premiums to the ſmuggler, each 
muſt ſuffer in its proportion, each will be checked 
and reſtrained in the progreſs of its induſtry and 
wealth, each will abound with unprofitable ſubjects, 
and not one of them will be able to enforce a due 
obſervation of the laws. It is much to be lament- 
ed, when light is every where diffuſed, and when the 
TS eyes 
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eyes of Europe ſeem open to receive it, that light 
ſhould be diffuſed in vain, and that ſo little mord 


have been done by any nation to break thoſe fetters, 


which ignorance, in the dark ages of feudal anarchy, 
F wher* imnoſed nn commerce. 
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ö leaſt they have to him the charms of novelty. - 
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ENTRANCE or SPAIN 70 BARCELONA. 


0 one, who has not himſelf ne it, can 
conceive the ſatisfaction and delight with which 
a traveller looks down upon a country into which, 
for the firſt time, he is about to enter. Every ching 
attracts his notice, and his attention is pleaſingly en- 
gaged by a rich variety of forms and productions, of 
manners and of men, with which he had been unac- 
quainted; and which, in proportion as he values 
knowledge, will at every ſtep increaſe his treaſure. 
The face of the country, the vegetable tribes, the 
animals, all are new, or at leaſt have ſomething new 


W to him; and even thoſe with which he is moſt fami- 


liar, from peculiarities, for which they are indebted 
to the ſoil, or to the climate, ſtrike him with new 
beauties; or, ſhould they have no claim to beauty, at 


U pon 
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Upon my firſt entrance into Spain, aſter I had 
caſt my eyes around to catch a general view of the 
country immediately before me, my attention was ſoon 
taken up with a phænomenon, which at the time was 
new to me. In aſcending the Pyrenees, after I had 
loft fight of the limeſtone, I ſaw nothing but ſchiſt 
to the very ſummit of theſe mountains; and pleaſed 
myſelf, as I looked back upon the country, which 1 
had left behind me, to ſee how much it was indebted 
to this happy mixture of the limeſtone and the ſchiſt 
for its luxuriant crops. Theſe rocks, elevated to the 
higheſt regions, expoſed to the joint action of froſt 
and rain, broken to ſhivers and reduced to powder, 
driven by winds, or hurried down by torrents, the 
mouldering ſchiſt producing clay, the limeſtone its 
calcareous earth, and each of theſe contributing the 
ſand which it contained, unite their treaſures to en- 
rich all the country below them with a never fail- 
ing ſupply of marle. 


Thus far I met with nothing to ſurpriſe me; but, 
after I had paſſed the ſummits of the mountains, and 
having entered Spain, began deſcending to the ſouth, 
expecting to meet more enchanting ſcenes, more 
luxuriant crops, and ſigns of greater wealth; the 
face of the country immediately. before me appeared 
deſolate and barren, without one cheerful ſpot in view, 
on which the mind could reſt. 


_ I muſt own I was at firſt inclined to attribute this 
diſmal afpe& to their want of induſtry, to ſome 
vice in their government, -or to ſome error in their 
political oeconomy; but, upon examination, I ſoon 
diſcovered the real cauſe of this barrenneſs, in the 
hungry nature of the ſoil, and the want of thoſe two 
ineſtimable feeders of vegetation, the limeſtone and 
ſchiſt, which near the ſummit” are ſeen only to ww 
no 
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north; for the moment you begin deſcending: to the 
ſouth, the rock changes, and you find the gra- 
. „ 


This circumſtance is not peculiar to the Pyrenees; 
it is obſerved on other lofty chains of mountains, and, 
as highly worthy of attention, may hereafter call 
for a particular diſcuſſion. The ſoil, which ariſes 
from the decompoſition of granites, is not friendly 
to vegetation; for although it contains all the com- 
Ponent parts of marle, yet the ſand predominates, 
and the clay is in ſuch ſmall proportion, that the 
rains and dew contribute little to nutrition, paſſing quick- 
ly through the ſand, or being ſoon evaporated, and 
loſt in air. The proportion of theſe ingredients, 
which has been found moſt productive, is to have 
equal parts of clay and of calcareous earth, with one 
quarter of the whole a clean filicious -ſand. This 
Proportion has been aſcertained by the experiments 
of M. Tillet, as may be ſeen in the memoirs of the 
academy of 'ſciences for the year 1772. 


It is impoſſible to paſs the Pyrenees without ad- 
miring the wiſdom of the treaty, A. D. 1660, to 
which they have given name, as having fixed the 
molt natural of all boundaries, the ocean alone except- 
ed, between two. great commercial nations. There 
was a period when rivers made the moſt obvious 
limits of an empire; but in a ſtate of civilization, theſe 
change their nature, and are conſidered by all nations 
as the moſt valuable parts of their poſſeſſions; whereas 
the ſummits of mountains, as abounding with paſſes 
ealy of defence; form a ſtrong barrier againſt a pow- 
erful neighbour, and a barrier which is naturally 
determined by the parting of the waters; and theſe 
ſummits being little ſuſceptible of cultivation, leave 
a convenient ſpace between the profitable poſſeſſions 
of the two adjoining nations, | | 
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The only uſeful vegetable productions of theſe 
high mountains are the ilex, and the cork tree; the 
latter very profitable on account of its bark. 


When theſe are fifteen years old, they begin to be 
uctive; yet not for the market; this maiden bark 

ing only fit for fuel. At the end of eight years 

more, the bark improves, but does not arrive at its 

3 till the third period; after which, for one 

red and fifty years, it yields a marketable com- 

modity every ten years. The ſeaſon for barking 


is in July or Auguſt, when they take ſpecial care 
not to wound the inner bark. 


From Perpignan to Junquera, a village of ſix hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven fouls, and the firſt you meet 


with after you enter Spain, is feven leagues, or four 
French poſts. 


Here the inns begin to exhibit their wretchedneſs. 
No bedſteads, but only three boards laid upon treſtles 


to ſupport a mattreſs; no bed curtains; no glaſs 1 in 
the windows. 


It is curious to ſee the peaſants exerciſe their 
ſkill in drinking without touching the mouth of the 
bottle with their lips; and the height from 
Which they let the liquid fall in one continued 
ſtream, without either miſſing their aim or ſpilling a 
ſingle drop, is moſt ſurpriſing. For this purpoſe, 
the orifice of the ſpout is ſmall, and from their 
infancy they learn to ſwallow, like the Thracians, 
with their mouths wide open, See Horace, Lib. 1. 


Ode 36. 


On the tenth of April, early in the morning, we left 
Junquera, paſſing for a conſiderable way by the fide 
of a rivuler, which in winter is a raging torrent. The 


ſoil, 
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ſoil, as might be well expected, is hungry ſand. The 
cultivated land is covered with vines, with olives, 
and with rye; the uncultivated abounds in cork trees. 
At the feet of the Pyrenees we find an extenſive val- 
ley, every where ſhut in by mountains, excepting on- 
ly a ſmall opening to the ſea, which is near Caſtillon 
de Empurias, in the bay of Roſes. In this extenſive 
plain, or rather baſon, which, as we look down upon 
it, ſeems flat and level, are many hills, ſome riſing 
bold, ſome gently ſwelling, and covered with 
various kinds of ſoil, but chiefly with decompoſed 
granite, which from local circumſtances has acquired 
more than its due proportion of clay, and there- 


by rendered the barren quartz exceedingly produc- 
tive. | | 


From Junquera we have three leagues to Figue- 
ras, a town of four thouſand fix hundred and fo 
ſouls, where the Spaniards are now erecting a for- 
treſs, ſuppoſed to be impregnable. Of its ſtrength I 
am not qualified to judge; but for beauty I cannot 
conceive any thing to go beyond it. It contains 

uarters for one hundred and fifty companies of in- 
EO with five hundred horſe; apartments for ſixty 
officers, each with a kitchen, a dining room, and 
ſpacious bed rooms; one long range of magazines 
— proviſions, and four for powder; all upon a great 
ſcale, and highly finiſhed. Theſe works are made 
bomb proof. To ſupply the garriſon with water, 
there is a capacious reſervoir under the parade, form- 
ed in the quarry from whence was taken all the ſtone 
of theſe extenſive buildings. The glacis, in moſt part 
oſ the fortification, is formed of the living rock, and 
the whole is protected by proper baſtions. It is 
ſaid, twelve thouſand men will be ſufficient to defend 
theſe works. At preſent there is a hill which com- 
mands the fort, but this the patient and perſever- 
ing induſtry of Spaniards will certainly remove, or 
at leaſt reduce below the level of their works. 
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It would be difficult to aſcertain how much labour 
has been loſt in the eſtabliſhment of this ſtrong hold; 
but we may venture to affirm, on the authority of 
thoſe who are competent to judge, that had the 
ſame ſums been expended in the cultivation of the 
ſoil, in the eſtabliſhment of farms, in making ca- 
nals, and mending roads, to invite ſtrangers into 
Spain, inſtead of building fortifications to keep them 
out, the faceof the whole country had been changed, 
not merely in point of beauty, but of ſtrength. The 
folly of all offenſive wars begins to be underſtood in 
Europe, but more eſpecially in France ; and as for 
defenſive war, the reſiſtance of America, by its 
ſucceſsful iſſue, and that of Corſica, which although 
not ſucceſsful, coſt the French five times more 
than the value of the conqueſt, prove that a country 
tolerably ſtrong in itſelf, and well defended by its 
inhabitants, needs no fortification to repel invad- 


- Extenſive fortifications coſt immenſe ſums to erect, 
and fo much to keep them in repair, that they are 
commonly ſuffered to decay. Every ſuch fortreſs 
requires an army to defend it, and when the moment 
of trial comes. the whole may depend on the 
weakneſs or treachery of a commander, and, inftead 
of a defence to the country, may afford a lodgment 
to the enemy. . If an able man happens to command, 
admitting the country to be both peopled and 
well governed, may not more be expected from him 
in the field than in the fortreſs? The moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance the Romans met with was from a city that 
had no walls. In a diſcourſe of Baron Hertzberg not 
long fince publiſhed, we may ſee what was the opini- 
on of the late king of Pruſſia on this ſubje&; for 
whilſt he "expended trifling ſums on his * 
| 1 
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he was at vaſt expence in promoting agriculture 
and manufactures in his dominions; having, in the 
ſpace of a few years, built five hundred and thirty-nine 
villages, and eſtabliſhed in them forty-two thouſand 
ſix hundred and nine families, on the. banks of the 
Oder, the Havel, and the Elbe; beſides three 
thouſand families on the Netz and Warthe. 


Fortifications are only needful for the maintenance 
of uſurped dominion, or to protect the borders of a 
kingdom from the incurſions of a barbarous nation, 
whoſe object is to plunder. | 


The price of proviſions at Figueras is remarka- 
ble: beef and bread are each about three halfpence 
ſterling per pound, troy weight, but mutton 1s nine 
pence. The reaſon of this diſparity is, that they 
plough with oxen, and have few ſheep. 


Between this town and the Col de Oriol, the rock, 
wherever it appears, is limeſtone. 


From Figueras to Gerona is ſeven leagues. About 
half way between theſe places, we paſs over a 
high mountain, called la Cueſta Regia; in aſcending 
which we find a baſe of pudding ſtone, whoſe charge 
is ſmooth, rounded, ſilicious gravel, with a calcareous 
cement; the top and all the middle region is ſchiſt; 
but in deſcending near the bottom, the fame pudding 
| ſtone appears again; from which I conclude that 
this kind of rock pervades the mountain, and forms 
its baſe. This phænomenon is worthy of attention, 
and deſerves a more minute inveſtigation and deſcrip- 
tion than a haſty traveller can beſtow upon it. 


The ſituation of Gerona is delightful; on a. decli- 
vity, looking to the S. W. and fed by a rich well 
watered valley, which is open to the meridian ſun, 

; ' but 
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but bounded to the North and to the Eaſt, and ſhelter- 
by high mountains. The whole city ſeems to be built 
of the pudding ſtone. , 


The foil is ſand and clay, hs of all kinds 
of grain; ſuch as beans, peas, lupines, wheat, and bar- 
ley, with ſaintfoin and clover. This land they dig 
with tridents or three pronged forks, and till with 
oxen. The ploughs are ſuch as I have before de- 
ſcribed, with this difference, that they have only one 
handle, and inſtead of pins, they have two iron wings 
fixed to the ſhare, extending beyond the heel, to 


ſupply in ſome meaſure the place of mould- 
)ards. 


All the way to Matars, the ſoil, and even the fand 
of the ſea ſhore, is nothing but the quartz and 
mica of decompoſed granite; which, when not rob- 
bed of its clay, is made Podere. | 


Nothing is more common than to jump at a con- 
cluſion ; but if, without ſubjecting myſelf to ſuch a 
charge, I might venture to hazard a conjecture, I 
ſhould be inclined to think, that wherever vitreſcent 
fand appears, whether on the ſea ſhore, or on calcare- 
ous mountains, it comes from granite. 


i iter avi travelled four leagues and an half 
Goke Gerona, we arrived at Granotta, where we ſtop- 
ped to dine. Within three leagues and an half of 
Calella, the face of the country changes; for here, 
leaving the valley, we aſcended once more the moun- 
_ tains, which, as I expected, are granite. The variety 
is pleaſing, for, although they are ſcarcely ſuſceptible - 
of cultivation, except for vines, nature has by no means 
neglected them, but with more than common liberali- 
ty has clothed them with perpetual verdure, and giv- 
en them in great abundance the elegant arbutus, with 
a rich variety of flowering ſhrubs and aromatic herbs. 


Having 
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Having paſt theſe ever fragrant mountains, we deſ- 
cend again into à valley, which is protected from the 
incroachments of the ſea by lofty cliffs. In this val- 
ley we croſs a river, which ſhews the nature of the 
country through which it flows; for, although at pre- 
ſent it contains little water, ard may be forded with- 
out danger, yet, after haſty ſhowers, it rages with un- 
governable fury, and carries every thing before it. 
The valley being flat, and the foil, to a conſidera- 
ble depth ſharp. ſand, without any natural coheſion, 
the torrents, unconfined by banks, have widened their 
channel to the extent of near a quarter of a mile. 
This ſand is evidently derived from granite, freed 
perfectly from clay by conſtant waſhing. 


Having paſſed the river, not far diftant from its 
mouth we aſcended a hill, from whoſe ſummit we 
looked down upon a ſea coaſt, where all nature 
wears a ſmiling aſpect. Throughout the whole tract 
of country we left behind us, the vines had not begun 
to bud, and the birds were ſilent on the mountains; 

| but here the vines ſhewed long branches with bloſſoms 
and young fruit, whilſt the birds ſeemed to vie with 
each other, which ſhould charm the ear with moſt 
delightful melody. The little hills were covered 
with vines and olives, and the ſea ſeemed all alive 
with fiſhing boats. From this delightful ſpot nume- 
rous villages appear as far as the eye can reach. 


In one of theſe, Calella, which, according to the ge- 
nius of the Spaniſh language, is pronounced Callelia, 
we took up our lodging for the night. It has eight 

hundred and eighty-ſix fouls, and employs n near fey 
fiſhing boats. 


* 


The next morning, when we ſet wein on our - 
journey, about five, I was not a little ſtruck to fee - 
children, with old men and womey, gf carrying | 

Vol. I. F 1 ä a little | 
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alittle baſket, watching, preciſely as in the fourh of 
France, for the dung of mules and horſes which 


were 37S g by. This practice, whilft it implies-po- 
0 


verty of ſoil, evidently proves that for induſtry at leaſt 
they deſerve highly to be praiſed. 8 2144 


The conduct of farmers in the weſt of England 
is the reverſe of this. Their dependance for manure 
being wholly on ſand and weeds, the produce of the 
ocean, they neglect the more obvious ſource of plenty 
to be derived from cattle. They fet a proper value 
upon what the Catalans deſpiſe; but, in return, theſe 
are careful to collect the treaſure which the others 
ſuffer to be loſt; whereas the true wiſdom would be 
to avail themſelves of both. | 7 


"the way is wholly by the ſea fide; the firſt part 
of it over granite rocks, the latter on the beach. 


Mataro, a flouriſhing ſea port of nine thouſand fix 


| hundred and ſeventy- nine ſouls, has, for its loyalty 
and attachment to the preſent family, been made a 


city. Here are three convents for men, and two for 


women, with one general hoſpital. It gives employ- 
ment to nineteen looms, ſixteen ſtocking frames, 
makes much lace, prints linens for America, and is 


_ diſtinguiſhed for the excellence of its red wine. 


| Scarcely one idle perſon is to be ſeen. It is however 
to be lamented, that ſo much of their labour ſhould'be 
Joſt by thoſe who are engaged in weaving ribbons , 
for inſtead of making many at the ſame time, all 
their looms. are ſingle. If this proceeds from igno- 
rance, government thould take care to have them 
better taught; if it is the effect of prejudice, they ſhould 
be allured by premiums to become greater cecono- 
ane, n It An 
1 Al 
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All through Catalonia you admire at every ſtep the 
induſtry of the inhabitants, who, workihg early and - 
late, give fertility to a ſoil which naturally, except fot 
vines, is moſt unproductive; but when you come to Ma- 
taro you are perfectly enchanted. The farms are fo 
many gardens, divided every where into beds of about 
four feet wide, with a channel for the paſſage of the 
water to each bed. Every farm has its Noria, a ſpe- 
cies of chain pump, which, from its extreme ſimpli- 
city, ſeems to have been the invention of the moſt 
remote antiquity. By means of this machine they 
every morning draw a ſufficient quantity of water 
from the well for the ſervice of the day, and in the 
evening deſtribute it to every quarter, according to 
the nature of their ctops. The reſervoirs, into which 
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nothing but ſand from the decompoſition of the 

gramte, that they plough with two oxen or one horſe, 

or even with a mule; yet, by the aſſiſtance of the wa- 

ter it is made fertile, and produces on the ſame ſpot of 

ground corn, wine, oranges, and olives: The Ame 
rican aloe is here planted as a fence. 


When we drew near to Barcelona, we had to crofs 

a river, in which we counted fifty felons, clothed in 

green, and employed in clearing the channel, whiift 

centinels ſtationed at conventent diſtances prevented 
their eſcape; | e 


It is curious to obſerve this mark of contempt for 
the Moors, in clothing their vileſt criminals, and even 
their hangman, in green, the ſacred colour of Maho- 
metans, more eſpecially in Africaa. 


F 2 > All 
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All the way from Montpellier to Belgarde, the road 
is wide, and kept in excellent repair; but from the 
entrance into Spain to within about two leagues of 
Barcelona nothing ſeems to have been done ſince 
the foundation of the world, either to expedite the 
progreſs of a traveller, or even to ſecure his ſafety, 
ſhould he have occaſion to paſs this way. Although 
to an Engliſhman theſe roads muſt appear deteſtable, 
yet if we look back thirty or forty years, to the time 
when moſt of our provincial roads were in the ſame 
condition, and reflect how much has been done with- 
in that period, we may hope that the induſtry of 
Catalans will not overlook an object of fo great im- 
portance; and that our children, who vifit thoſe de- 
lightful regions, will paſs through them with leſs ha- 
zardand more comfort than their fathers did before them. 


The vernal ſun, ſouth of the Pyrenees, is reviving 
to the traveller; but the ſeaſon of lent has one circum - 
ſtance attending it, which, m a catholic country, is not 
perfectly agreeable, nor indeed conducive to his health; 
for, during theſe forty days of abſtinence, he muſt 
learn to live on fiſh and vegetables; becauſe, although 
in Spain they have four days in the week, in which, 
by ſpecial indulgence, they may eat fleſh, few people 


are inclined to uſe this privilege. 


[ 


The accommodarions, if not in lent, are more than 
tolerable, and cheaper than either in England or in 
France. You pay for a volante, with a good mule, 
attended by a guide, five ſhillings a day, without 
further charge; fifteen pence for dinner, without any 
limitation in quantity of wine; twenty pence for ſupper 
and your bed; and, in the morning, two pence for 
chocolate. Theſe being the regular and ſtated prices, 
leave no room for difputing with the landlord, as the 
molt patient are ſometimes obliged to do in France. 

In -all this- country oxen draw heavy loads on 
the high way, and move with ſpirit. — 

2-4 Des BARCELONA, 
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In this journey I made the greater ſpeed, in or- 
22 to ſpend the holy week at Barcelona; and I have 
no reaſon to repent the pains I took to be preſent at 
their folemnities. No citizens perhaps beſtow ſo 
much expence, and no magiſtrates can pay more at- 
tention, than the citizens and magiſtrates of Barcelo- 
na, in the proceſſions of the my week. 


: On Wedneſday, the 1 ath of * J arrived, and 
the next morning early I viſited the churches, to ſee 
the preparations they had made for the entertain- 
ment of the evening, in which, they were to repre- 
ſent the laſt ſufferings of the Redeemer. In every 
church I found two images, as large as life, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt as being ſtationary, and the 
more immediate, objects of their devotion ; the one 
repreſenting Chriſt as taken from the croſs, the other 
the Virgin in all her beſt attire, pierced by ſeven ſwords, 

and leaning over the recumbent body of her ſon. Be- 
hind theſe images, a theatre with colonades, ſupport- 
ing a multitude of wax tapers, dazzled the ſight, whilſt 
the ear was charmed by the harmonious ne of 
the choir, 


More than a hundred thouſand perſons all the 
morning crowded the. ſtreets, hurrying from church 
to church, to .expreſs the warmth of their zeal, and 
the fervor of their devotion, by bowing themſelves 
in each, and kiſſing the feet of the moſt revered image. 
The ſpectators were chiefly natives of the city, but 
many upon ſuch occaſions reſort to Barcelona from 
the numerous adjacent villages, and ſome from diſ- 
tant provinces, 

; Towards 
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Towards the cloſe of day the pageant appeared, 

_ moving with flow and ſolemn pace along the ſtreets, 
and conducted with the moſt perfect regularity. The 
laft ſupper of Chriſt with his diſciples, the treachery 
of Judas, attended by the prieſts, together with the 
guards, the fagellation, the crucifixion, the taking 
from the croſs, the anointing of the body, and the 
burial, with every tranſaction of the clofing ſcene, and 
the events ſubſequent to the paſſion of our Lord, 
were repreſented by images large as life, placed in 
proper order on lofty ſtages, many of bs TM were ele- 
gant, andall as highly ornamented as carvingand gild- 
ing, rich ſilks, brocades and velvets, with curious 
_ embroidery, all executed by their moſt ſkilful artiſts, 
could render them. No expence was ſpared either 
in the materials, the workmanſhip, or the wax lights, 
Which, with the moſt ſplendid profuſion, were con- 
ſumed upon this occaſion. Each of theſe ſtages was 
ſupported on the ſhoulders of fix men, who were 
completely hid by a covering of black velvet hanging 
round the margin of the ſtage, and reaching nearly 
to the ground. This proceſſion was preceded: by 
Roman centurions clothed in their proper armour ; 
and the ſoldiers of the garriſon brought up the rear. 
The intermediate ſpace was occupied by the groups 
of images: above deſcribed, attended by eight hundred 
burgeſſes, clothedin black buckram, with flowing trains, 
each carrying a flambeau in his hand. Beſides theſe, 
one hundred and fourſcore penitents engaged my 
ore particular attention. Like the former, they 
carried each a flambeau, but their dreſs was ſingular, 
ſomerhat reſembling that of the blue-coat boys of 
Chriſt's hoſpital, in London, being a jacket and 
gat in one, reaching to their heels, made of dark 
brown ſhalloon, with a bounet on their head, like what 
is called a fool's cap, being a cone covering the 
head and face completely, and having holes for the 
eyes. The deſign of this peculiar form is mays 
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the penitents and to ſpare their bluſhes. Theſe were 
followed by twenty others, who, either from remorſe 
of conſcience, or having been guilty of mote a- 
trocious crimes, or for hire, or with the moſt bene vo- 
tent intention of adding to the common fund of me- 
rit for the ſervice of the church, walked in the proceſ- 
ſion bare footed, dragging heavy chains, and bearing 
large croſſes on their ſhoulders. Their penance was 
ſevere; but, for their comfort, they had aſſigned to 
them the poſt of honour; for immediately after them 
followed the ſacred corpſe, placed in a glafs coffin, 
and attended by twenty-five prieſts, dreſſed in their 
richeſt robes. Near the body a well choſen band 
with hautboys, clarinets, French horns, and flutes, 
Played the ſofteſt and moſt ſolemn muſic. This part 
of the © proceſſion wanted nothing to heighten the 
effect. I am perſuaded that every one who had a 
foul for harmony felt the ſtarting tear. ; 


In the proceſſions of the preſent day, practices, 
which had crept in, when chivalry prevailed with all its 
wild conceits, practices inconſiſtent with ſound morals, 
and offenſive to humanity, are no longer to be ſeen, 
The civil magiſtrate, interpoſing his authority, has 
forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, abominations 
which, as the genuine offspring of vice, could not have 
ventured to appear, even in the darkeſt ages, unleſs in 
the diſguiſe and under the ſanction of religion. The 
adulterer, if he will court the affections of his miſtreſs, 
no longer permitted publicly to avow his paſſion, to 
ſcourge himſelf in her preſence, and by the ſeverity 
of his ſufferings to excite her pity, muſt now ſeek the 
| ſhade, and if he feels himſelf inclined to uſe the diſci- 
28 it muſt be where no human eye can ſee him. 
In theſe ages of ſuperior knowledge and refinement, 
men look back with wonder at the ſtrangely inconſiſ- 
tent conduct of their progenitors, when, ignorant 
of every thing but arins, they embraced and I 
2 | wit 
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with them a religion whoſe influence they never felt, 
and the purity of whoſe precepts they did not under- 
ſtand. It was not in Spain only that ſuperſtition 
reared her throne, all Europe acknowledged her do- 
minion, and in every nation in which the victorious 
banner of the Goths and Vandals was diſplayed we 
have ſeen execrable vices cheriſhed in the ſame 
breaft which appeared to glow with fervid zeal for 
the glory of God, at leaſt as far as could be teſtified 
by the moſt ſtrict attention to the ceremonials of reli- 
gion. All Europe is emerging from this ſtate of 
Gothic ignorance, and Spain, although the laſt, it 
is to be hoped will not be the leaſt enlightened. 


When the pageant was oyer, the people retired 
quietly to their habitations ; and although more than 
a hundred thouſand perſons had been aſſembled to 
view this ſpectacle, no accident of any Kind was 
heard of. The day following, before eight in the 
morning, another proceſſion of the ſame kind, but 
more elegant than the former, was conducted through 
the ſtreets, and in the evening, a third, at which aſ- 
ſiſted all the nobles of ee A each attended by 
two ſervants, and, in rotation, carrying a crucifix 
large as the life, and ſo heavy, that no one for any 
length of time could ſuſtain the weight of it. The 
ſages and the images were not the ſame, which 
had been exhibited the preceding day, but repreſent- 
ed all the ſame events. Every ſtage was complete- 
ly occupied by images large as life, and ſurrounded 
by a border of open carved work ſuperbly gilt; and 
the bearers, as in former inſtances, were hid by cur- 
tains of black velvet, richly embroidered. Two 
huudred penitents in grey attended as before, In 
each of theſe proceſſions were many children, ſome 
not more than three years old, carrying little croſſes, 
with each a flambeau in his hand. Theſe are uſed in 
all proceſſions, even in the middle of the day. 1 

| 4 . 
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| The different ſtages, with their groups of figures, 
belong to different bodies corporate, either of the no- 
bles or artificers, and are ranged in the proceſſions 
according to their right of precedency. Thelefgroups 
are called the myſtery of the corporation. That 
of the French artificers is an Ecce homo, but for ſome 
reaſon the conſul walks before it, attended only by 
the meaneſt ſubjects of his nation. 


The fucceeding day, at nine o'clock in the mor- 
ning, when, as being Saturday, I had no expectation 
of ſuch an event, the Reſurrection was announced by 
bells ringing, drums beating, cannons firing, people 
ſhouting, colours flying, and in a moment, all the 
ſigns of mourning were ſucceeded by tokens of the 


moſt frantic joy. 


The proceſſions were intermitted for ſeveral 
years, prohibited by government on account of abu- 
ſes which had crept into them, and, in' their place, 
the carnival was ſubſtituted, with the ſame licentious 
riot and confuſion-as I have deſcribed in Paris, and 
as all who have paſſed the carnival in Italy have ſeen. 
But after the inhabitants of Barcelona, in the year 

1794, had reſiſted the demands of government, re- 
quiring them to draft every fifth man for the army, 
like the other cities and provinces of Spain, the car- 
nival was forbid, and the trade, which had been al- 
ways briſk at this ſeaſon, felt a loſs, which made the 
citizens call loudly for the reſtoration of their proceſſi- 
_ 

Aſter Eaſter they haye one upon a ; ſmaller ſcale; 
about ſeventy prieſts, each with a lighted flambeau in 
his hand, preceded by a herald with his banner, car- 
ry the hoſt, under a canopy of crimſon velvet, to thoſe 
who had not been well enough to receive it in the 
feen | 

The 
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The ſtreets of Barcelona are narrow and crooked, 
like thoſe of all ancient cities. The old Roman 
town may ſtill be diſtinctly traced, occupying a ſmall 
eminence in the centre of the preſent city, with one of 
its gates and ſome of its towers, well preſerved. In 

is are many ſarcophagi, altars, images, and inſcripti- 
ons, with a temple of Neptune, all which have been 
well deſcribed by antiquarians. It was here that 
Ferdinand and Iſabella received Columbus, returning 
from America, and from hence that navigator failed 
on his ſecond expedition, in the year 1493. 


In viſiting the churches of Barcelona, an obſervati- 
on is confirmed, which had occurred even in the moſt 
contemptible of the country villages ſouth of the Py- 
renees. It is evident that all their decorations were 
invented about the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
after the gold and filver of America had been 
brought to Spain, and every altar piece, with every 
column, ſhews that their improvement in taſte did not 
keep pace with their increaſe of wealth. Riches 
came upon them by ſurpriſe, and found them unpre- 

ared to make a proper uſe of the abundant treaſure. 

ence even the compoſite and the Corinthian pillars 
are loaded with new ornaments, and whether fluted 
or contorted, they are entwined by ivy or by vines, 
and are almoſt hid by the multitude of angels fluttering 
round them, or by cherubs climbing up the bran- 
ches; and the whole of this prepoſterous aſſemblage 
is covered with one glare of gold. The preſent ge- 
neration is enlightened, and their taſte is much refin- 
ed; yet they want reſolution to reform abuſe, and 
to ſtrip off thoſe ornaments, to which the blind zeal 
and devotion of their forefathers have given ſanction. 
One of the beſt writers has remonſtrated, and his remon- 
ſtrances have engaged the attention of government 
to make wile regulations for the future. 


They 


! 
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They have in this city an academy for the noble 
arts, open to all the world, in which all who attend 
are freely taught drawing, architecture, and ſculpture, 
under the direction of D. Pedro Moles, and others, 
who like him, excel in the branches they profeſs, 
For this purpoſe, they have ſeven ſpacious halls, furniſh» 
ed at the king's expence with tables, benches, lights, 
| r, pencils, drawings, models, clay, and living 
ſubjects; they aſſemble in the morning from ten to 
twelve, and in the evening from ſix to eight, in win- 
ter, and from eight to ten in ſummer. 


This academy is well attended; I ęounted one 
night upwards of five hundred boys, many of whom 
were finiſhing deſigns, which ſhewed either ſuperior 
genius or more than common application. It is 
not to be imagined that all theſe boys, or perhaps 
any of them, are deſtined to be painters: this was not 
the intention of government, much leſs of count Cam- 
pomanes, who ſuggeſted the inſtitution. Moſt, if not 
all- theſe youths, are apprenticed to trades; and it 1s 
well imagined, that every other art may receive 
ſome aſſiſtance from this, whoſe peculiar property 
it is to excel in imitation. Such inſtitutions are much 
wanted in England. Not only the ſculptor, the ar- 
chitect, and the engineer, but the coachmaker, the 
cabinet- maker, the weaver, nay even the taylor and 
the haberdaſher, may derive great advantages from 
that accuracy of ſight, and that fertility of invention, 

which are acquired by the practice of drawing and 
deſigning. 


D. Pedro Moles is an artiſt whoſe works have 
been univerſally admired for the beauty of his ſtroke, 
and the force of his expreſſion. It is a pity that the graver 
was ever taken from his hand: he may perhaps be more 
uſefully employed in ſuperintending this academy, but, 
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as an engraver, he would have acquired a more laſting 
fame, and have made a better proviſion for his 


family. 


One of the ſeven halls is fitted up as a nautical 
ſchool, and is provided with every thing, which is 
needful to teach the art of navigation. The ſtudents, 
who at preſent are only thirty-ſix, aſſemble every 
morning from eight to ten, and every evening from 
three to five. Since the firſt eſtabliſhment of this 
uſeful ſeminary, they have ſent out more than five 


hundred pilots, qualified to navigate a veſſel to auy 
quarter of the globe. A i 

Equally well furniſhed with the preceding, and 
equally well conducted is the military academy. in 
which are three magnificent apartments for the ſtu- 
dents to purſue thir ſtudies, from the firſt elements of 
the mathematics, to the higher branches of their pro- 
feſſion. This and ſimilar academies, eſtabliſhed by 
the reigning monarch, are of vaſt importance to the 
nation, as furniſhing a ſufficient ſupply of engineers 
in time of war, without the neceſlity, as in for- 
mer periods, of depending - wholly on their allies. 
Theſe ſeminaries in Spain are the only ſchools in 
which the mathematics can be ſtudied to advantage ; 
for although, in all the univerſities, profeſſors are 
appointed, they are ſaid to be wholly ignorant of this 
ſcience, which they profeſs to teach, V. Camp. 
WT AP. . p. 292. | 


Beſides theſe inſtitutions for the inſtruction of 
fuch as are devoted to arts or arms, there are not 
wanting ſome of more general utility, acceflible to 
all the citizens without diſtinction. Theſe are a 
cabinet of natural hiſtory, and the public libraries, 
of which there are four; three general, and the o- 
ther confined to medicine and ſurgery; the cabinet 

| | belongs 


belongs to D. Jaime Salvador. From the reports of 
this collection, I had formed high expectations, but 
I muſt confeſs myſelf diſſatisfied. Some thirty or 
forty years ago, it may have been worthy of atten- 
tion, but the ſcience itſelf, and the cabinets of the 
curious, are ſo much improved, that collections, which 
at remoter periods excited wonder, are in the pre- 
ſent day juſtly regarded with cold indifference. The 
general libraries are thoſe of the biſhop's college, of 
the Carmelites, and of the Dominicans. This laſt I 
found moſt worthy of attention, as containing more 
modern books of value than either of the former. 
Among theſe, fome of the moſt conſiderable were the 
ruins of Palmyra; Raphael's Heads, by Fidanza; 
Duhalde's China; Monumens de la Grece ; Hiſtoire. 
genealogique de Ia Maiſon Royale de France, & des 
anciens Barons, par le P. Anſelme; Antichita di Er- 
colano; Muratori Theſaur. vet. Inſcriptionum; Nu- 
miſmata Vir. illuſt. ex Barbadica gente; Danubius 
Pannonico Myſicus. Theſe may ſerve to ſhew that 
the collection is not contemptible. In ſhort, whate- 
ver ſtudies a man may be deſirous of purſuing, he 
will find in one or other of theſe libraries the beſt 
books, to which he may have acceſs ſix hours every 
day, excepting holidays. In the convent. of the Do- 
minicans there is one apartment filled entirely with 
books prohibited by the inquiſition, and, in order that 
no one may be tempted to peruſe them, all the vacant 
ſpaces are filled with devils cracking human bones, 
it is to be ſuppoſed of heretics. Left, however, this 
ſight ſhould not ſuffice to check a prying diſpoſition, 

they are well ſecured by lock and key, and no one 
has acceſs to theſe without a ſpecial licence. 


In the cloiſter of the Dominicans there are more 
than five hundred records of ſentences paſſed on here- 
tics, containing their name, their age, their occupa- 
tion, their place of abode, the time when they were 


condemned 
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condemned, and the event; whether the party were 
burnt in perſon or in effigy, or whether he recanted 
and was ſaved, not from the fire and the faggot, for 
then he might relapſe, but from the flames of hell. 
Moſt of theſe were women. The firſt date is A. D. 
1489, and the laſt, 1726. Under each inſcription 
there is a portrait of the heretic, ſome half, others 
more than three parts, devoured by devils. I was fo 
much ſtruck with the fantaſtic forms, which the paint- 
ers had given to their demons, and the ſtrange attitudes 
of the heretics, that I could not reſiſt my inelination 
to copy ſome of them, when no oe was walking in 
the cloiſter. Some time after this, fittirig with one 
of the inquiſitors, who did me the honour of a viſit, 
he in a careleſs manner took up my memorandum 
book, and as chance would have it, opened preciſely 
on the leaf which contained my drawings: I laughed; 
he coloured; but not one word eſcaped from either at 
the time. Fifteen months after this, when I returned 
to Barcelona, he ſmiled, and ſaid, Tou fee tliat I 
can keep a ſecret, and that we are not ſtrangers to 
principles of honour.” | 


During my refidence at Barcelona, I had an op- 
| ity of ſeeing all the courts of the inquiſition 
aſſembled in a grand proceſſion to celebrate the feaft 
of S. Pedro Martyr, their patron faint, in the church 
of St. Catharine of the Dominicans. Happy had it 
been for Chriſtendom if all their feſtivals had been 
as innocent as this. It is, however, univerſally ac- 
knowledged, for the credit of the corps at Barcelona, 
hat all its members are men of worth, and moſt of 
them diſtinguiſhed for humanity. . 0 


_ Viſiting the churches at all hours, whenever any 
ſervice was performed, I made a party with ſome 
friends to hear a penitential ſervice in the convent of 
St. Felipe Neri, on Friday evening of April 28. The 
4.5% fie 
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firſt part of the Miſerere was no ſooner ended than 
the doors were ſhut, the lights were extinguiſhed, 
and we remained in perfect darkneſs. At this mo- 
ment, when the eye could no longer find an object to 
diſtract the mind, the attention was awakened by the 
voice of harmony, for the whole congregation joined 
in the Miſerere, which they ſung with pleaſing ſolem- 
nity ; at firſt with ſoft and plaintive notes; but having 
laid bare their backs, and prepared them for the 
| ſcourge; they all began nearly at the ſame inſtant to 
uſe the diſcipline, raiſing their voices, and quickening 
the time, increaſing by degrees both in velocity and 
violence, ſcourging themſelves with greater vehemence 
as they proceeded, and ſinging louder and harſher, ' 
till at the end of twenty minutes, all diſtinction of 
ſound was loſt, and the whole ended in one deep 
groan. Prepared as I had been to expect ſomething 
terrible, yet this ſo far ſurpaſſed my expectation that 
my blood ran cold; and one of the company, not re- 


_ - markable for ſenſibility of nerves, being thus taken | 


by ſurpriſe, burſt into tears. 


This diſcipline is repeated every F riday i in "ts 
year, oftener in Lent, and is their daily practice during 
the holy week. I was not at liberty to aſk. what ad- 

vantage they derived, or what benefits they a 
to receive from this ſeverity; yet, from the preva- 
lence of vice in Spain, I fear this practice has little 
if any tendency to reform their morals. 


The hoſpicio, or houſe of induſtry for. the poor 
next attracted my attention. This inſtitution; origina- 
ted in the year 1582, much about the time when the 
poor began to occupy the ſerious attention of all the 
governments in Europe. With the houſe of induſtry 
is united the hoſpital of mercy, which, in the year 
59 was put under the care of the nuns of St. Fran- 
called. Monjas Terciarias de 8 Franciſco. The 


whole 
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whole was reformed in 1772. In this eſtabliſhment 
they provide for children of parents who are burthen- 
ed with a numerous offspring, for beggars, and for 
other objects of diſtreſs. In the year 1784, they had 
1466 paupers; the year following 1383; and when 1 
was there in 1785, the number was. 1450, the aver- 
age being fourteen hundred and wär ker Of this 
number, about one thouſand are able to work, three 
hnndred are idiots, and the reſt are little children. 
The whole expence of them is about forty-eight thou- 
ſand two hundred livres Catalan, or about five thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſixty- four pounds ſterling per 
annum. The king allows for each pauper fourteen 
maravedis per day to purchaſe a ration of bread. 
Theſe are equal to one penny ſterling, or nearly ſo. 
The voluntary contribution amounts to about fifreen 
thouſand livres Catalan, and the deficiency is made 
up by the biſhop. The women and children are em- 
ployed in knitting, ſpinning, and in making lace. 
The men card, comb, ſpin, and weave cotton, flax, 
and wool. The produce of their labour is contempt- 
1ble, being at the rate only of one penny, each per 
day, ſhould we allow, which cannot be allowed in 
Spain, three hundred working days, and one thou- 
fand paupers fit to be employed. Yet this produce 
is greater in proportion than the average of our 
working houſes - in England. Although no paupers 
can be either better clad, better fed, better attended, 
or better lodged, or can meet with greater tenderneſs 
when they are ill, they. cannot readily forget their 
loſs of liberty. All theſe comforts, therefore, are deſ- 
piſed when compared with freedom, and few, beſides 
the moſt decrepit, would remain within thoſe walls, if 
they could be permitted to beg their bread from door 
to door. This principle, however, is productive of 
much good; for moſt of the young men in Barcelo- 
na, of any worth or ſpirit, form themſelves into clubs 
for mutual relief, in the ſame manner, and nearly up- 
| | | on 
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on the plan adopted by our friendly ſocieties in 
England. Theſe fraternities have each its firm, ta- 
ken from the name of the Saint to whoſe protection 
it is recommended. They are upon the moſt reſ- 
pectable footing, and being well conducted, leave 
none but the moſt improvident and moſt worthleſs 
ſubjects to be diſgraced by confinement among fools 
and madmen. Thoſe who are able to work, but 
chooſe rather to live in idleneſs and vice, are leſt to 
the correction of the laws. : 
There is one houſe of correction, which is too re- 
markable to be paſſed over in filence. It embraces 
two objects; the firſt is the refSrmation of proſtitutes 

and female thieves ; the ſecond, the correction of wo- 
men who fail in their obligation to their kufbands, 
and of thoſe who either negle& or diſgrace their fa- 
milies. The houſe for theſe purpoſes being divided 
into diſtinct portions, without any communication be- 
tween them, the one is called real caſa de galera, and 
the other real caſa de correccton. For each of thoſe, 
who are ſhut up in the former, the king allows ſeven 
deniers to purchaſe eighteen ounces of btead, and 
nine deniers, which is nearly one penny ſterling, to 
procure meat. The fund for this ariſes from fines ; 
but to aid this fund, the women are obliged to work 
as long as they can ſee. By their labour they earn 
about five ſhillings a month, half of which they have 
for themſelves, whilſt, of the other half, the alcayde or 
"governor has one tenth to ſtimulate his attention to 

His duty. Theſe women, working thus from light to 

light, would earn much more were it not for the mul- 
titude of holidays. The ladies, who deſerve more 
ſevere correction than their huſbands, fathers, or other 
relatives can properly adminiſter, are confined by the 
magiſtrates, for a term proportioned to their offences, 
in this royal manſion, or caſa real de correccion. The 
relation, at whoſe ſuit they are taken into cuſtody, 
K G | | Pay. 
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ays three ſueldos, or four pence halfpenny per day 
(3 their maintenance ; and with this ſcanty proviſion 
they muſt be contented. Here they are compelled to 
work, and the produce of their labour is depoſited 
for them till the time of their confinement is expired. 
The whole building will contain five hundred women; 
but at preſent there are only one hundred and thirteen. 
Among theſe are ſome ladies of condition, who are 
ſuppoſed to be viſiting ſome diſtant friends. Here 
they receive bodily correction, when it is judged ne- 
ceſfary for their reformation. This eſtabliſhment is 
under the direction and government of the regente 
de la audiencia, aſſiſted by the two ſenior criminal jud- 
ges, with the alcayde and his attendants. One of 
theſe judges conducted me through the ſeveral apart- 
ments, and from him I received my information. 
Among other particulars, he told me, that they had 
then under diſcipline, a lady of faſhion, accuſed of 
drunkenneſs ; and of being imprudent in her conduct. 
As ſhe was a widow, the party accuſing was her bro» 
ther-in-law, the marquis of een 
The judges of this court are univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be men of probity, and worthy of the 
high degree of confidence thus placed in them. One 
of them, Don Franciſco de Zamora, to whom I 
am indebted for the moſt polite attentions, is a gentle- 
man of indefatigable application, and of univerſat 
knowledge. | | | 


The audiencia mentioned above, although a modern 
| Inſtitution, bears ſome reſemblance to the courts of 
Weſtminſter Hall, and a ſtill greater to the parliaments 
in France, having the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil 
and criminal, committed to it, with the government, 
both oeconomical and political, of the whole province, 
hke the ancient courts of all the feodal ſovereigns. 
The captain general and governor of Catalonia is 
preſident of the audiencia, with a vote. This tribu- 
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nal, which is ſupreme, and receives appeals, is divid- 


ed into three court$ one criminal, the other two civil, 
and when united into one, oeconomical. 


In_each of theſe are five judges. The kings of 
Artagon, and after them the ſovereigns of the united 
empire of Caſtile and Arragon, were accuſtomed to 
appoint viceroys of Catalonia, till Philip V. in the 
year 1716, changed the government of this province, 
eſtabliſhed the audiencia, and Pied is pn | 
general to preſide in it. 


Beſides theſe general courts, there is one eſta- 
bliſhed for commerce, which: is again ſubdivided. 
Of the ſubdiviſions, one being judicial, determines 


differences between the merchants; the other has the 


government of all arts and manufactures. 5 


The whole city of Barcelona is divided into five ai. 
ſtricts or wards, over each of which preſides one of the 
five®alcaldes del crimen, or judges of the criminal 


court of the audiencia, with his promoter, ęſcrivano, al- 
guacil, portero, and alcaldes de barrio, to determine, in 
the firſt inſtance, all cauſes both civil and criminal 


between the inhabitants, and to preſerve the peace 
in their ſeveral wards. The alcaldes de barrio, of which 
each ward chooſes annually eight, reſemble our conſta- 
bles. But beſides theſe two alcaldes mayeres are conſer- 


vators of the peace, and juſtices for the city at 


large. 


The government of Barcelona, as far as relates to 


pane oeconomy, is committed to a court of twenty- 


ur regidores nobles, or aldermen, four deputies from 


| commons, with authorit to vote, and two ſyndics, 


the one called procurador, and the other perſonero. 
This court is fi ordinate to the acuerdo, or oeconomi- 
eat court, Which is compoſed of the two civil courts 


. (3 2 aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by the regente de la real audiencia, and pre- 
ſded over al the captain it of the 0 
. | 


There are 3 colleges of eſcrivanos; the firſt are 
called gſcrivanos publicos, or eſcrivanos de numero, wha 
are ſcriveners to make contracts and wills. The ſe- 
cond are eſcrivanos reales de la audiencia, who are pre- 
ſent in court to authenticate all tranfactions there; 
but who may, by ſpecial licence, make contracts alſo: 
of each of theſe the number is limited to forty. The 

third are improperly called eſcrivanos, being 
| procuradores, that is, proctors, ſolicitors, attornies, or 
counſel, to ſolicit and to plead all cauſes. in the courts 
of juſtice. In Catalan theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of xotarios reales caufidicos, and although by law. 
they are limited to thirty, it is impoſſible to confine 
them to that number, becauſe of the multitude of cau- 
ſes which they, have to plead. There are at preſent. ſe- 
venty-three of theſe, beſides one hundred and wank 
nine advocates. | * 


The multitude of cauſes. does not ariſe in Catalonia, | 
4s in Wales, from any violence of temper, or litigious 
ſpirit in the inhabitants, but from the uncertainty of 
its laws. They have a peculiar code, called, Conſti- 
tutions of Catalonia; but this being inadequate to their 
wants, the next in force is the canon law; and, where 
— is ſilent, the e reſort is to the Juſtinian 

E. 

The proceſs is by written evidence, and the only 
parties viſible in court are the judges and the 
pleaders, with the relatores, or readers of that evidence 
authenticated by the eſcrivano, in whoſe preſence it 
was taken. For the aſſiſtance of the poor there is 
appointed a procurador, and alſo an abogado; the. one 
to Wei, the other to * their cauſes. ny 
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No hoſpital that I have ſeen upon the continent is 
fo well adminiſtered as the general hoſpital of this city. 
It is peculiar in its attention to convaleſcents, for 
whom a ſeparate habitation is provided, that after 
they are diſmifſed from the fick wards as cured of their 
diſeaſes, they may have time to recruit their ſtrength, 
before they are turned out to endure their accuſtomed 
Hardſhips, and to get their bread by labour. Nothing 
can be more uſeful, nothing more humane, than this 
appendage. The numbers they received into this 
Hoſpital were, in the year 1785, nine thouſand two 


hundred and ninety nine; and in 1786, fix thouſand 


four hundred and eighty-eight. In the former year 
they buried eight hundred and fifty-four; in the lat- 


ter, nine hundred and twenty-ſix; which, upon the 


average, is nearly a ninth of thoſe who enter; but then 
it muſt be conſidered, that many are put into public 


hoſpitals | merely to fave the expence of funerals. 9 


With this hoſpital is united, under the ſame admini- 


ſtration, an eſtabliſhment for foundlings, ſufficiently 
capacious for the city and its environs. The deſerted 


children were five hundred and twenty-eight, on the 
average of the two laſt years, and of 


two-thirds were buried; a proportion ſhocking * 


to humanity, but the inevitable conſequence 
of taking infants from the mother, and crowding them 


together in a city; more eſpecially if, as in Barcelona, 


five children hang upon one nurfe.” It is much to be 


{amented, that they have not, like the French, recourſe 


to the milk of goats; or, like the nurſes of the 


Orphan Hoſpital in Dublin, learnt the uſe of fucking | 


bottles. 


The boys on this foundation are bound apprentice 

when of a proper age; the girls, when marriagea- 
ble, are conducted in proceſſion through the ſtreets, 
and any young man, who ſees one, whom he would 


chooſ 


* 
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chooſe for a wife, is at liberty to mark her, which he 
does by throwing his handkerchief. 


-Befides theſe charitable foundations, there is in 
W an orphan . which I did not 
v 


71 The inns a are little inferior to 3 of the great 
towns in France. The table is well ſerved, and ſup- 
pow with plenty of good wine, The whole expence 

lodging and N is only five livres French, or 
four ſhillings and two pence ſterling per day. 


| Barcelona may be conſidered as divided either into 
diſtricts or into pariſhes; the former being five, the 
_ latrer eight, including the cathedral. In a circumfe- 
rence. of four miles it contains at preſent ten thouſand 
two hundred and fixty-ſeven houſes, and twenty thou- 
ſand one hundred and twenty-eighr families, conſiſting 


| aber thouſand cight hundred und eightyperſons. 


The thriving condition of this city will a 
| pw 0 at one view the late of its Tre at 


| arent * 
A. D. 1464 the number of perſons was | - 40,000 


. 64,000 
1715, * * 75000 
1759 in 13,917 families, — 69,885 
1778, in 16,608 ditto  - 84,870 
7 in 20, 128 ditto — $4550 


The faling off, in 1715, may be readily account- 

ed for, by recollecting, that during the war of the 
ſucceſſion, Barcelona was beſieged three times, and 
taken twice, firſt by the Engliſh, then by the French. 
In theſe convulſions the migration was great, and the 
3 were innumerable. % 
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If the returns, which have been made to government, 
are compared with the parochial returns of births 
and burials, we ſhall be inclined - to ſuſpect ſome 
inaccuracy in either one or both, unleſs we take into 
conſideration the numbers of prieſts, ſoldiers monks, 
and nuns, which make theſe proportions differ from 
thoſe, which have been found in other countries. 
The births, on the average of the two years, 1785 and 
1786, were three thouſand nine hundred and fixty-fix ; 
the burials four thouſand one hundred and ninety- 
eight; the deaths exceeding annually the births by 
two hundred and thirty-one. This circumftance is 
not uncommon in great cities; but if we multiply 
the births by twenty-ſix, and the burials by thirty-ſix, 
and take the average between them, we ſhall have one 
' hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand and ninety-ſever, 
which is thirty-two thouſand two hundred and ſeven- 
teen beyond the returns to government. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the people have an intereſt to conceal 
their numbers, in order to leſſen their contribution. 
This being the caſe, perhaps we ſhall come nearer to 
the truth, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the population of Bar- 
celona, comprehending only thofe who are ſettled in 
' a family way, at more than a hundred thouſand fouls.” 
I ſhall however only ſtate them according to the So- 


vernment returns. 


Settled in families | SER 


94,880 

Secular prieſts, and ſervants of the church - 912 
In 19 convents of monks — - — 1,212 
In 18 convents of nuns and 3 of * = 654 
n the general hoſpital, with D — 2,597 
In the work-houſe - - 1,438 
In priſons, and houſe of een i 


* ſanctuary at the cathedral, at preſent only 8 
Gene and military academy 6,628 
rs of Juſtice, — r — 14147 

Th _ Clergy 


"$3 -- A. een 


Clergy. of St. Philip and others 157 
Strangers on board of ſhips, 5 in Me 
the inns, &c. — * 3440 
Total numbers in Barcelona — 111,410 


This account of the population of Barcelona I have. | 
from D. Franciſco de Zamora and it is confirmed 
by the captain-general; yet both acknowledge, that to 
obtain preciſion: is almoſt impoſſible ; and neither of 


them could give me the numbers confined in the pri- 
ſons. of the inquiſition. 


The wealth which flows into Barcelona is not con- 
fined within its walls, but helps to increaſe the popula- 
tion of all the ſurrounding villages, which, in the com- 

of five leagues, are one hundred and five, all ſub- 
ject to its juriſdiction, and all partaking of that tranquil- 
_ ity which ariſes from energy ina well conſtituted. 80. 
vernment. 


The induſtry which every where appears in Cata- 
lonia ſeems. to act with concentrated force in Bacelona. 
Early and late, not only is the hammer heard upon 
the anvil, but every artiſt is ſeen buſily employed, each 

in his ſeveral way adding to the general ſtock. f. 


Two conſiderable trades in Barcelona, are the tay- 
lors and the ſhoemakers, wha are employed in 
clothing the army, not only in Spain, but over the 
whole empire. It is curious to oblerve, that as Scot- 
land is remarkable for breeding gardeners, Ireland 
chairmen, Switzerland ſoldiers . ſo Catalonia is diſtin- 


B al over in er ſhoemakers and ur- 


lors. 


Weka "OY more 3 trades are the ſilk- 
wears. cutlers, armourers and braziers, carpenters, 
| cabinet- 
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cabinet- makers, turners, with fringe- makers and em- 
broiderers. I was particularly ſtruck with the gun- 
fmiths, who appear not only numerous and diligent, 
but uncommonly dexterous in the handling of their 
tools. The turners are more than dexterous, mak- 
ing one foot upon occaſion ſerve the office of a hand 
to- guide the tool, or to fix the poppet-head. The 
carpenters work in a manner pecuhar to this city. 
They have neither pit ſaw, hand ſaw, carpenter's adze, 
axe, nor hatchet. To flit a plank, they fix it in a 
vice and uſe a ſpring ſaw ſtrained by a bow, for work- 
ing which they require two men. At-this we need 
not wonder much; yet, when we ſee two men em 
ployed with the ſame tool, that is, with a tool of the 
ſame form, but finer, to make either dove-tail joints 
for cabinets, or tenants for doors and ſaſhes, we muſt 
be allowed to ſmile. If they wiſh to ſmooth a 
board, they let it incline upon two wooden treſſels, 
and hew it a croſs the grain with a cooper's adze, not 
reflecting that an elaſtic body cannot reſiſt the 
ſtroke. It is by no means neceſſary that a mechanic 
ſhould be able to explain the laws of motion, but 
what philoſophers acquire by ſtudy, he ſhould learn 
by obſervation; and with him, experience ſhould ſup- 
ply the place of inſtinct, and ſuperſede the uſe of ab- 
ſtract reaſoning. he 2 8 


The chocolate grinders have a method of working 
peculiar to Spain, and much preferable to that which 
is uſed in England. Our grinders, depending altoge- 
ther on muſcular exertion, uſe only the muſcles of one 
arm, and employ thoſe muſcles to the greateſt diſad- 
vantage; whereas in Barcelona, the ſlab, inſtead of be- 
ing flat and horizontal, is curved, forming the ſegment 
of a hollow cylinder, and is inclined to the horizon. 
The operator kneeling behind this, and leaning over 
it with a granite roller, which is ſomething longer 
than the ſlab is wide, grinds the chocolate, uſing _ | 
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his hands, and preſſing it with the weight of his body, as 
well as by the exertion of his arms. This operator 
goes from houſe to houſe, becauſe moſt families chooſe 
to have their chocolate ground at home. For the 
market they have a more expeditious method, and 
grind the chocolate much finer than it can be made 
by hand. For this purpoſe five rollers of poliſhed 
Reel, fixed in a frame, and appearing like the ſpokes 
of a wheel, or the radii of a circle, yet each turning 
round upon its axis. are placed between two mill ſtones, 
of which one is immoveable, whilſt the other with the 
rollers receives motion by communication, in common 
with two other mills of the ſame conſtruction, from a 
cogwheel below ſtairs, which is turned in the uſual 
method by a mule. The nuts fall through hoppers 
to feed the mills. - In this manner one man will grind 
there hundred weight of chocolate every day. 


The manufacturers of ſilk, cotton and wool, adopt 
all the modern improvements. It is now about a 
twelvemonth fince M. Pontet brought to them from 

France a model of a machine for ſpinning cotton bet- 
ter than it can be ſpun by hand, ſomething like 
that which was invented by Mr. Arkwright. As 
this machine is well known in England, I ſhall not 
_ deſcribe it. They have here a company, eſtabliſhed 
by charter, for ſpinning American cotton to ſupply 
the manufactures, which uſed to take annually from 
_ » Mala ſpun cotton to the amount of two hundred thou- 
and dollars, or about thirty thouſand pounds fterling. 
This company enjoys many and valuable privileges. 
They have fourteen of the Mancheſter machines at 
work, As the cotton comes over foul, and full of ſand, 
they are obliged to prepare it before they can begin 
to work. This they do in a ſimple machine conſtruct- 
ed for the purpoſe. They have a large lanthorn cy- 
linder made with pantile laths, leaving half an inch 
between lath and 2 This cylinder is inclinded K 
g | f the 
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the plain of the horizon, and is immoveable. Within 
this they leave a portion of a cone, approaching in its 
form to the containing cylinder, turning on their com- 
mon axis, and furniſhed with iron ſpikes of about five 
inches in length, placed in a ſpiral line, to correſpond 
with ſimilar ſpikes fixed within the cylinder, in order to 
teaſe and to cleanſe the cotton. The perſon who 
turns this machine with one hand, feeds it with the 
other. Government, diſpoſed to give every poſſible 
_ encouragement to this branch of manufacture, has 
granted to the Marquis de Gobert exclufive privileges 
for his blanket manufacture at Vicq, as a reward for 
his having planted cotton in the iſland of Ivica, and 
has offered premiums to thoſe who ſpin the greateſt 
length of thread from one ounce of cotton. For print- 
ing cottons they have the fame flow proceſs, which 
was practiſed in England with ſtamps, previous to the 
uſe of cylinders. _ EE 


The manufacture, which gave me the greateſt 
pleaſure, was one of woollen, carried on by Don Vin- 
cente Vernis. He employs three hundred and fifty 
perſons in making cloth for Spaniſh America, which 
indeed takes moſt of the Barcelona goods, except ſome 
filk ſmuggled with their brandy through Guerniey into 
England. He has a very compact and elegant ma- 
chine for winding and twiſting worſted, in which fourſcore 
reels are managed by one little girl, whilſt another 
gives motion to the whole, and at the fame time em- 
ploys herſelf at knitting. This child, fitting on a bench, 
treads a vertical wheel, which, by means of a wheel 
with cogs, fixed on the other end of the ſame axis, 
moves the horizontal wheel, and thereby turns the 
ſpindles. When one of the girls is weary, the other 
takes her place. 


The manufactures have increaſed with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that the wages of labour for all kinds of artiſts in 
| £ the 
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che city and the environs have 1 to two pi- 
ſtreens, or one ſhilling and eight-pence a day, for 
which they work only ſeven hours. The common 
labourer will earn fourteen pence in winter, but in har- 
veſt twenty. Theſe gains, however, are not out of 
Proportion to the value of proviſions, as regulated by 
the magiſtrate, Mutton is ſold for ten pence the 
pound of thirty-ſix ounces, beef for ſeven-pence, and 
bread at preſent for ſeven farthings the pound of twelve 
ounces ; lodging for a ſmall family colts about two gui- 
neas a year. 


The mechanics here allow, that to maintain a fami- 
ly with tolerable comfort, their gains muſt be one 
hundred livres Catalan for each, which 1 is nearly eleven 


As fuel is not t eaſily procured, hy uſe the utmoſt 

frugality in dreſſing their little dinners, ſeldom indulg- 
ing themſelves with either roaſt or boiled meat, but 
A . ſtewing it in pitchers over their fogon or 


Nothing can more diſtinctliy mark the charakter 
of this people and the rigid parſimony which 
accompanies the induſtry of Catalans, than a trade by 
which many contrive to obtain a maintenance for 
themſelves and for their famihes. This occupation is 
to make fogans, which they do for leſs than a penny 
ſterling each. Their manner of conſtructing them 
is ſomewhat ſingular. They take any bottomleſs pot, 
5 . enquiring for what uſe or purpoſe this 
| has Yoen before employed. They line it within, 
= cover the outſide with well-tempered clay; then, 
putting three iron bars in the bottom, and three knobs 
by way of feet, with three more to ſupport an olla or 
out puchero is ſimply an earthen pitcher, in which the 
meat is ſtewed, and hence the common invitation 
| = to 
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to dinner, even in the houſes of wealthy citizens, is to 

artake of their puchero, or, as we fay, to take pot 
Fuck. | 

The foundery for braſs cannon is magnificent, and 
worthy of inſpection. It is impoſſible any where to 
ſee either finer metal, or work executed in a neater and 
more perfect manner. Their method of boring was, 
in the preſent reign, introduced by Maritz, a Swiſs. 
Near two hundred twenty four-pounders, are finiſhed 
every year, beſides mortars and field-pieces. 


The ſtationers in Barcelona have a method of ru- 
ling books for merchants, than which nothing can be 
either more ſimple, expeditious, or exact. For this 
purpaſe they have a frame with bars, moveable in 
grooves, which are readily fixed at the diſtances re- 
quired. 5 5 

In every country a traveller can paſs through, 
he will find ſome mechanical contrivances, ſome 
modes of expediting work, which are of late invention, 
or at leaſt new to him; and I am inclined to think, that 
no country, if thoroughly examined, would furniſh 
more than Spain. This, however, I conclude, not on- 
ly from thoſe tranſient obſervations, which I have had 
opportunities of making, but from thoſe 'of a moſt 
excellent mechanic, M. Betancourt, a Spaniard, who 
has ſought out ingenious artiſts in their garrets 
all over Europe, and who, I am perſuaded, not from 
national prejudice, but from intimate knowledge and 
conviction, places his own countrymen 'amohg the 

foremoſt in fertility of imagination and mechani- 
cal invention. | i 

The inſpection of their gun - locks gave me peculiar 
ſeatisfaction. In thoſe which are made in England, 
che tumbler, unleſs caſe hardened, is apt to wear, and 
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to go off upon the half cock; and even when executed 
in the moſt perfect manner, how many accidents have 
happened in going through a hedge ; but in the Spa- 
niſh gun-lock, the tumbler, if I may be allowed to call it 
ſuch, being of a different conſtruction, is free from 
theſe imperfections. I ſhall not here attempt any 
verbal deſcription of this excellent piece of mechaniſm, 
but hereafter I may, perhaps engrave my drawings 
and give them to the public. 


The commerce of Barcelona is conſiderable, not- 
withſtanding the many impediments, natural and 

litical, which have checked, and ſtill continue to re- 
firain its progreſs. This city has no navigable river, 
and ſeems to have been built in its preſent ſituation on- 
ly for the ſake of deriving protection from the high 
mountain, which commands it. The baſon is formed 
by a mole, and is ſufficiently capacious, but there 
is only twelve feet water on the bar. The quay is 
well conſtructed, but merchants are not permitted to 
land their goods immediately on it, leſt the boatmen 
ſhould want employment. All ſhips which are ad- 
mitted to prattique, even though they ſhould be 
forced in by ſtorms, pay a duty, which is called Lluda; 
and, ſhould they be obliged to land the cargo; on 
reſhipping, they have oppreſſive duties to diſ- 
Charge. 71 „ . 


The province is indebted to the Count Campoma- 
nes for the removal of the worſt impediment to ma- 


nufactures, that ever was invented by the blind ava- | 


rice of ſovereigns, at once to ſeize a revenue and cut 
off the ſource, from which it ſhould ariſe. Although 
aboliſhed, the Bolla deſerves to be recorded for the 
honour of the king, who, from principles worthy to be 
adopted by all the governments in Europe, had the 
wiſdom to revoke it. Previous to the abolition of this 
vexatious tax, the weaver could not begin a' — 
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of cloth, without ſending for the adminiſtrator of the 
bolla to affix his leaden mark, and when he had finiſhed 
it, he was to do the ſame. When diſpoſed of, it was 
neceſſary to have another leaden ſeal, attended with 
a certificate ; after which, when ſold by retail, the por- 
tion cut off was to be ſealed with wax, and the end of 
the piece, from whence this ſmall quantity had been 
taken, was to be ſealed again with lead, The tax was 
fifteen per cent. | 


We wonder at the ſtrange abſurdity of this impoſi- 

tion; but, let our own government reflect, that the 

ſovereigns of Catalonia had not the monopoly of 
folly. Spain may with good reaſon ſay to England, 


Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitus tam cernis acutum. 


Hon. Sar. lib. i. fat. 3. 


Brandy, wine, nuts, almonds, raiſins, and cork, are 4 
ſhipped at different places on the coaſt for the mer- | 
chants, who reſide in Barcelona. The wines are Ma- 
taro, Villanova, Sitges, Valls, and Granatche. * The 
price varies according to the ſeaſon, but when it is 

- higheſt, we may reckon Mataro at ſixteen dollars, or 
forty-eight ſhillings, the hogſhead, including the Spa- 
mſh duties; Villanova, fifteen dollars; Granatche, 
forty. All theſe are red. The following white wines 
are, Sitges, fifty-four; Valls, twenty dollars; but the | 
common price is twelve dollars and an half per hogſ- 

head for both the Mataro and Villanova. | 


When brandy is deareſt, it is ſold, duty free, on 

board, at 57 dollars, or . 8. 115. the four cargas 

. or pipe of 124. gallons Engliſh, Hollands proof, or 

16. 4d. h. per gallon; but it is ſometimes ſold at 

| 10d. Of late conſiderable quantities of brandy have 
| been embarked at Barceloneta, where they may be 
| os depoſited 1 
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depoſited from the neighbouring country, without be- 
ing liable to the heavy municipal duties levied at the 
gates of the city on proviſions of every kind, and 
from the impoſition of which, brandy is much dearer 
in Barcelona den! in Guemſey. 


Beſides eg articles above 8 the mer- 
chants export wrought ſilks, printed cottons, woollen 

, ſmall arms, and ſpecie. This laſt is contra- 
band. Catalonia furniſhes thirty-five thouſand pipes 
of brandy, and two thouſand of wine, beſides thirty 
thouſand bags of nuts, containing three buſhels each, 
at twenty ſhillings the bag. 'Of the'above, about four 
_ thouſand pipes of brandy, and ſome filk, go to 
Guernſey and Alderney, and the reſt to F runce, all 
to be {muggled i into England. 


The cork bark, which makes a 3 enport of 
this province, was for a time prohibited, under the 
idle notion that the inhabitants might manufacture it 
at home; not reflecting that the Engliſh cutters could 
get a fupply of cork in Portugal and France. 


The im are corn, fiſh, woollen goods, hardware, 
and oil of vitriol., The articles prohibited are beer, 
cyder, lead, hoſe, haberdaſhery, muſlins, and cottons ; 
but 1 the two o laſt, immenſe . are imuggſed | 


in. 


N Wine entering che city, pays a town arg of fig 
reals per carga of twenty-eight gallons. Wheat and 
barley, entering by ſea, pay, if for the public bake- 
. houſe, one and an half per cent; if on a Spamſh mer- 

chant's account, three'per cent; and if on account of 
alien merchants, four and an half per cent. This duty 

| was recovered formerly for the biſhop ; but at. preſent 
EE Ts Parr it on, 1 his own account. 4459 
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Cloth pays * one hundred twenty- ſeven to three 


hundred fifty-ſeven maravedis che vara. 


Leather pays eighteen maravedis per — Hard- 
ware from thirty to fifty per cent; and fiſh, from thirty 
to ſeventy per cent. on the prime c6ſt. Wine ex- 
ported pays five per cent. if on foreign bottoms, but 
if on Spaniſh, it is free. Nuts pay three ſols eight 
deniers per ſack. Of Ons am thouſand are for 
us Englilh market. | 11 


About one thouſand veſſels enter > this port of Bar 
" eclona yearly, and of theſe one half are Spaniſh; one 


hundred Engliſh, one hundred and apo F > nogl * 
i afe Danes.” =: Mats GE 


LS. * 


The Sand of Cina on the Fe, of 


the ſaints has at all periods been a ſource of conſola- 
tion to them, but upon ſome occaſions, has betra yed 
them into miſchief. Every company of artizans, and 
every ſhip which ſails, is under the immediate pro- 

tection 5 ſome patron. Folio volumes teſtify the 
numberleſs miracles performed by our lady oſ Mont- 
ſerrat, and every ſubordinate ſhrine is loaded wich 
votive tablets. Were this perſuaſion of the kindneſs 
and power of departed ſaints productive only of gra- 


titude and hope, it were cruelty to rob them of their 


treaſure; but, unhappily, it has been the parent of 
1 and among the merchants has brought 
many wealthy families to want. The companies of 


| inſurance in the laſt war, having each of them its fa- 
vorite faint, ſuch as San Ramon de Penaforte, la Vir- 


gen de la Merced, and others, aſſociated in form by 
the articles of partnerił ip, and named in every po- 
- licy of inſurance, and having with the moſt ſcrupulous 

exactneſs allotted to them their correſpondent dividend, 


the ſame as to any other partner, they concluded, that 


with 1 powe 9 it was not poſſible for 


. | them 


** 


OY | A F 


Þ had refuſed | to do it at any premium, and 
Indeed Vhen 4 moſt Wl the 75 were A de in Ye 


* *#< i 


In Catalonia as in France, with * this Pete 
_ was formerly connected, accounts are kept in livres, 
ſols, and deniers; twelve deniers make a fol, and 
twenty ſols a liyre. Thus far all 8 and ealy; 
-but when we are to reckon by the mon oy af chis pro- 
vince, nominal and real, 3 can be more per- 
:plexi If we reckon . b g e . dg cola ae 
_ three ſterling, 0 our 
current piſtole, twelve; and the piſtole 6 fire 
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Eight Deniers are cel to 3 Rs, Spaniſh Money. | 
To reduce Peſos into Livres, multiply by ſeven, and divide by 
five; or add 2 of the Peſos. 

| To reduce Livres: into ins r by IG and divide by 
eren 


MEASURES. in, cATATONIA. 


1 Twelve Cortans make one Quartera, which is zwo Buſhels, 
Engliſh meaſure,  _ 
Sixteen Cortans make a Carga of. wine or brandy, which is about 
thirty Gallons Engliſh, and is reckoned to be twelve Arrobas. 
One hundred Quarteras are reckoned equal to 128 Wan 9 : 
. WEIGH T 8. 1 60 
Eight Ounces make a Marc, being 2 hearier Wai in TY 
Twelve Ounces make a Pound. * 
Twenty- ſix Pounds one Arrgba. . 7 
Four Arrobas one 2 which is nieryaree Pounds Fog 


lilh, or ninety-one Pounds Caſtillian. 


| One hundred and twen -fire a make hundred 
twelye Pounds * 2 18 * 
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The Pudding of Barvdonaj. archrding t hiſtorians, 
was about two hundred and thirty years prior to the 


chriſtian era, and three hundred ſubſequent to the 

eſtibliſimEnt of the Carthaginians in Spain. It is 
ſaichto have been called Bazkjno by its founder, in ho- 
| Nob? of his family; and to have derived from the 


Ei commercial ſpirit which it has - conftanthy re: 


R has -d.. thi many 4 8 90 d ren 8 by 
eyery change. It was the do- 
A. D 805 minion n of the 1 and raifed into 3 

s. copnty W - homage tg tlie kings of 
France, till they, unable to protect it, reſigned their 
; claims, leaving the citizens to'their ow 

A. TAG exertions for th vindicatiory of their guy 
| dom: From this time their ſtruggles, for more chan 
a century, were inceſſant with che Moors; but in the 
A. Df: the creſcent yielded 1 to the crofs, and 

99%: for many generations Barcelona was in- 
dependent on its neighbours. Towards the cloſe of 
the twelfth century N was ane ed, by the marriage 
of N evant; to the etown of , Arragon z and, at a fub- 
ben period, by the union of Ferdinand and Iſa- 


it became 2 part « of the Spaniſh motarchy. 


| Whilie the ſucceſſion was diſputed between the twa 
A. D. houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, on the 
1790 qeach of Charles II. of Spain, this city 

was of too much im portance to the contending powers, 
to remain long 1 in che uiet poſſeſſion of either. The 
French were maſters of the city, when the earl of Pe- 
terborough arrived upon the coaſt with his little : army, 
2 force too inconſiderable to attempt a ſiege with any 

| proſpect of ſucceſs. But as this gallant officer had 
that, which ſupplies the want of more numerous ar- 
mies, an imagination fertile in reſources, his friends 
never gave up their hopes of ſucceſs, till they ſaw him 
re-embark 
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re- embark his troops, and prepare for ſgiling. The 
moment of Afar, b them was to the beliged the 
reviving of their confidence; and his departure was 
* fignal of feſtivity to thoſe, who had never 'been 

ee from apprehenſjons, whilſt he remained before. 
the city. He failed ; but in the night he diſembarked 
his troops, and before the morning he got poſſeſſion: 
of Monjuich, After a few days more he was maſter 
of the city. In this arduous undertaking he was well 
ſupported by brigadier Stanhope and Mr. Methuen, 
whoſe prudence, fidelity, and valour procured for 
them thoſe honours, which they have tranſmitted to 
their families. . 


Gerona, Tarragona, Tortoſa, and Lerida, followed 
the example of the capital, and declared for Charles. 
Wherever the earl of Peterborough turned his arms, 
victory declared for him. It was ſufficient for him to 
ſhew himſelf, and every city offered him its keys. 
Whilſt he was in Valencia, the enemy laid ſiege to 
Barcelona; but he haſtened to its relief, and com- 
pelled them to retire, not only from before the city, 
but out of the province, although he „ .- 
had only a few troops, and they had May 1, 1706. 
thirty thouſand men. When he was ſuperſeded, a ſe- 
ries of misfortunes too well known haſtened the fall of 
the arch-duke's dominions; and the citizens of Bar- 
celona, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, opening their 
gates to Philip, ſubmitted, though reluctantly, to bear 
the fee. w 


A ſpacious and airy walk round the walls, with the 
incloſed gardens, contributes towards making Barce- 
lona one of the moſt - delightful cities in "the world. 
No one, who has been there in the ſpring, will be eyer | 
far) of Expatiating on the pleafurey he*enjoyed. 

Re 
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It is ſituated i in a plain, gpen to the KK hut 
protected from the weft by Monjpich, and from the 
north by a chain of mountains which are terminated 
to the weſt by Mont S. Pedro Martyr. Fhe foil, 
from fix to ten feet deep, is clay. 

In this plain, near to the city, is a litle ftream, 
whith, in ſummer, ſerves for watering” the country; 
but to the weſtward, beyond Monjuich, is the Lobre- 

nt, the lar river between the Ter, which runs by 
| Gerona, and the Segre, which, Tiſing i in the Pyrenees, 
empties itſelf into the Ebro. 


© One of the mountains oppoſite to o the city, called, 
S. Jeronimo, is famous for its convent, but more eſpe- 
cially for the gardens, which are ſpacious, ſhady, and 
well-watered. At the bottom of the hill is a quarry, 
in which the ſtone evidently contains much calcareous 
matter. Higher up is. granite of a looſe texture, 
crumbling and decompoſing, whilſt the middle and 
the top to the ſouth, and hanging to the ſea, is altoge- 
ther ſchiſt ; but beyond the ſummit, deſcending to the 
north, there is only granite. We muſt always remem- 
ber, that in the natural ſituation the gran ite is covered 
by ſchiſt, and the ſchiſt by calcareous rock. From this 
elevated ſpot' Montſerrat appears magnificent, and 
ſeems to be within two hours walk. "Abe mote 
every way Is pleaſing and extenſive. 


On the ſides of this mountain they have s of 

limeſtone and marble. 
My diſtant. a were K for holidays, 
when the conſul was at leiſure to go with me. In one 
of theſe we viſited Mont S. Pedro Martyr, from which 

ycu command a more extenſive proſpect than ſrom S. 
Tee ve To the north of this ftands Montſerrat, and 
a en Pyrenees appear finking in the horizon, 

nd loo! 11g only like a wall of ſnow. Turning to 

the buch and to the caſt, we ſee the whole extent of 

e 


. * 
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the rich vale which ſupplies the city, and the nume- 
rous adjacent villages; and beyond this, the Mediter- 

ranean, bounding the diſtant view. To the weſtward 
flows the Lobregat, deſcending through the gorges of 
the mountains, from which it receives innumerable tor- 
rents, and having ſpent its fury, moves on ſlowly to the 
ſea, winding its meandering courſe through the ex- 

tended plain, which itſelf has formel. 


The baſe and body of this mountain is granite; but 
as you riſe towards the ſummit, you find the proper 
covering of ſchiſt breaking into thin white flakes, and, 
with the vitriolic acid, forming alum. It is evidently 

from the diſſolution of the ſchiſt, which every where 
abounds on, the tops of theſe high mountains, that the 
ſubjacent plain is covered to. ſo great a depth with clay, 
not merely with ſuch as the brickmakers prefer, obſti- 
nate and ſterile, but ſuch as, by the mixture of cal- 
careous matter and of ſand, approaching to a marle, 


* 


is eaſily broken by the plough, and bears the moſt lux- 


urtant crops, - | | 
Theſe mountains are cultivated, and where the 
plough cannot go, even to their ſummits, they are co- 
vered with vines. . £39021” Ree fag 


Here, for the firſt time in Spain, I found the quercus, 
coccifera which bears the kermes; but on theſe no 


traces of that little animal appear. 


We dined at a country houſe belonging to the 
Dominicans, to which thoſe fathers go when they wiſh 
to breathe a purer air, or to retire for a ſeaſon from 
the reſtraints bf the monaſtic order. Here they have 
a hall of near ſixty feet, many good bed-rooms, and 
a gallery of ninety feet in length by eighteen; wide, 
open to the eaſt and to the ſouth, commanding. at 
once the plain, the mountains and the ſea, with the 


city, 


r 


* 


; 
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city, ſome villages, a. few, convents, and number] 
m_—_ ſcattered, in the valley. Above and by | 
low, them, on the decliyities, are ched their vin 
yards, furniſhing; them. with raiſins and excellent wine, 
'Ehey,. received, us with hoſpitality, and had. we. beep 
inclined: to. ſtay, they would haye given us beds. 
weremained until the ſetting un ,reminged, u us that we 
muſt mount our horſes, and return. | 


I have. ſeldom. quitted any-ſpot with, more regret ; 
and had I noe. ſoon after, left Barcelona, I ſhould have. 
choſen this for my retreat, in which, with the aſſiſtance 
of a facher, 1 Ls have, Farned, the Spaniſh hu. 
Sdage. 


ving ſurveyed theſe. 3 regions, which 
. v. the proſpect to the north, I was deſirous of in- 
veſtigating with more minute attention the nature of 
Monjuich, which, hang N the ſea, commands 
the city to the weſt. Fo purpoſe. I walked upon 
the beach, clambered on the cliffs among the rocks, 
and either on horſeback or on foot I croſſed its ſum- 
gut in all directions, chat L might examine it in every 
The baſe and body of this mountain is ſand- 
— or ſilicious grit, of a fine grain, and either White, 
red, or grey, with ſome little ſprinklin of mica. The 
ſummit, in ſome places, does not Aer from the baſe, 
but in others it is coyered. with pudding ſtone, with 
ſchiſt, with clay, or with fuller's earth; and, which 
is moſt worthy of attention, both the {hilt and the | 
clay. carry toil ſhells. 12 57 * 


If I might yenture to ball 2 conjecture, ſup- 
ported by theſe facts, and by others ſimilar to theſe, I 
would be much inclined. to think that; this whole = 
mountain is a depoſit; and that the grit is only. the de- 
compoſed. granite either of thoſe mountains, of which 
1. haue given the deicnpiion, and. which is of three 
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ſp pecies, white; red, and grey, or elſe of ſome 97 
nee which exiſt no more. 


This fubject will: be reſumed ain I come to treen 
72 the environs of Salamanca; and I hope that the 
theory here delivered will then not only be confirmed, 


br . help bo throw a light upon ſome parts of natura 
hiſtory, which are now obfrure. 


If my -conjethay be well founded, Monjuich muſt 
not merely have been covered with the ſea, and this 
fact is beyond a doubt, but it muſt have been relatively 
lower, and much lower than the granite mountains by 
whoſe ſpoils it was compoſed, being accumulated at the 

conflux of two or more. currents, as we ſee in mi- 
niature in torrents, or at [the junction of two ſtreams. 
Whoever is well acquainted with the external appear 

ance, and with the internal ſtructure of the country 

near Southampton, will fee a ſtriking example of this 
accumulation, not from matter brought by either of 
its rivers, for their beds are too low for fuch an ope- 
ration, but by the action of currents, when the ſur- 
rounding hills of Suſfex, Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 
the ifte of Wight, were under the ſurface of the ſea, as 
we muſt conclude from the foſſil ſhells found in the 
chalk on every one of theſe-hills, 


From Monjuich We look down on dhe FRY : 
E formed by the Lobregat, which appears fertile, 
by no means. inviting, becauſe every thing in it 
has a gloomy aſpect, and the inhabitants have all 
the tokens eicher of agues, of dropſy, or of jaundice, | 


The ſordifcstions on this mountain are reckoned 
pate in their kind ; they are highly finiſhed, and for 
do credit to the nation. Theſe, in addition to 

the Kong works round the city, and the citadel, mult | 

render Barcelona yntenable by an enemy, | 


Tho 


1 


but by thoſe, which can be read, that fax 
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The appellation of Monjoich has never been pro- 
— explained. They anciently wrote Monjouy, but 


the pronunciation is Monjuique, which may poſſibly 


mean mountain of the Jews. Certain it is, that the 
Jews were numerous in this part of Spain, and that 
un the hill looking towards the city there are monu- 
mental inſcriptions on large hewn rocks in Hebrew 
characters. Many of the words are ſcangaly. legible, 


pears to 
have bren the durying place of che J PE. 


The country around e is well ei 


and abounds with vines, figs, olives, oranges, ſilk, 


flax, hemp, algarrobo fruit, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
beans, peas, vetches, Indian corn, millet, with all 
kinds of lettuce, cabbages, colliflowers, and other 
vegetables for the ſervice of the kitchen. © 


To plough their land they 58 only two oxen, or 
one ſtrong mule, and no boy to drive. Their plough 
is light, and well contrived; the beam is long, and 
fixed to the yoke, if they have two oxen; or if they 
ule one mule, they fix it to the collar by ſhafts. For 
ſtirring they uſe no coulter, fin, nor mould- board; 


hurt jn its ſtead t vo ears: For breaking up their land, 


and when the ſoil is ſtiff, they drop the ears, and take 
couker,” fin, and mould- board, which they put on or 
off in three minutes time. They have two methods 


ol ſetting the plough up or down, fo as to go deeper 


or ſhallower at pleaſure, notwithſtanding the greateſt 
variety in the tenacity of the ſoil. At the extremity 


of the beam there are three holes, about four inches 
apart, and by one or other of theſe they fix it to the 


8. 


Joke. If they want to ſet the plough deeper into the 
- ground, they put the pin through the furtheſt hole, 
_ "neareſt to the extremity or point of the beam; but 
khen they want the plough to go more ſhallow, chey 
Te the pin Sought «the hole Which f is furtheſt 2 
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the point. When the land is ſo Riff, that they cannot 
by theſe means keep the plough ſhallow enough, they 
have an eaſy method to ſink the beam, or in other 
words, to raiſe the _ of the ſhare. 


SAY iimpomble to pay more attention to the con- 
Pa and uſe of ploughs, for all the different pur- 
poſes of huſbandry, than they pay to this important 
ſubject in the country about Barcelona. The harrows 
have iron furniture. As for rollers, they are not to be 
expected where wood is ſo very ſcarce. To break the 
clods they uſe a board, on which a boy ſtanding drives 
the mule. Their hoe is almoſt as wide and as heavy 
as our ſpades, but ſet in ſuch a manner as to form an 
angle of about thirty degrees with the handle, ſo that 
a man muſt ſtoop very low to uſe it. For my part I 


ſhould prefer a ſpade; but this, e Ne de * 
eee of education. 


The not muſt be eolifidered as one of Wed imple- 
mende in'huſbandry. It is here conſtructed ſomewhat 
- - differently. from "that which I have before deſcribed. 
The noria of Barcelona is the original chain pump, 
or at leaſt its parent, as having ſuggeſted the idea on 
Which the chain pump is formed, and from its ſimpli- 
city appears to have derived its origin from the moſt 
remote ' antiquity. It conſiſts of a band or girdle, 
paſſing over a ſprocket wheel, long enough to reach 
© Eighteen inches, or two feet below the furface of water 
in à well. All round this band, at the diftance of 
About fifteen inches, are fixed jars of earthen ware, 
© which, as it turns, take up water from the well, and 
E it into a ciſtern fitted to receive it. A little aſs 
© going round his walk, with eaſe turns a trundle, which 
© gives motion to a cog-wheel fixed on the fame axis 
Wich the wheel on which the band is hung, and with 
wy Which it a thus e a conſtant * . 


* gable 


= 
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rable ſupply ef water at a ſtnall expence, and · wick 
vezy little friction. As the air weuld obſtruct che en- 
trance of water into theſe jars or hottles, 'eachgar:has 
a little orifice in its bottom, through Which the air 
eſcapes, but then water follows it, and a certain quan- 
diy falls back into the well. It is true, as. the ars riſe 
in one ſtrait line, che water which runs. out. of the ſu- 
ö jar is caught by that which is immediately be- 
it; ye yer ſtill-there-1s ia goſs; and. beſides thisincon- 
-venience,:the whole quantity is: raiſed higher than the 
reſetvoir, at leaſt by the diameter of the: ſproeket 
wheel, becauſe it is only in- their deſcent that the jars 
are emptied. The chain pump [boaſts undoubtedly 
many and great advantages over this machine; yet the 
chain pump itſelf is not — 2 Af 
Itke valvestare not well fitted to the eylinder er through 
-which'they move, much water WMll fall back; if they 
are well fitted, the friction of many valves muſt he 
7 confilierale, beſides the friction of the chain roumd 
the ſprocket wheels, and of the wheels chemſelves. 
Chain pumps require a great number of men to · work 
them, not: in the open air, hut under deek, here the 
heat is great, and the fatigue inſuffrrable. The pre- 
ference, tlierefore, which has been given to chain 
pumps over thoſe: which -work; by the preſſure of che 
= muſt have ariſen from this one cireum- 
ſtance, char they have been found leſs liable to Choke. 


peter icon, f. vn. androf; — 
the fucking pump has ſorevidently the- advantage over 
the chain pump, chat it ill not fail tor gain the pre- 
ſerenee, whenever it ſhall be: no longer liable to be 
- choked with gravel, and with ehips. Many, and va- 
ious have been the expedients thought of by mecha- 
nicz to improve this pump the one hich caught at- 
tention and was adopted in our navy has, upon trial, 
deen ſound defective. This was, inſtead of common 


with joints, to have 2 wich holes hy 
es, 
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Fes, but cloſed at top, moving in braſs boxes, and 


known by the name of caniſter valves. Theſe have 


been found of all others the meſt liable to jam, and 


to become itrimovable by the introduction of ſand be- 


tween the caniſter and box. For chis the public is 
indebted to Mr. Cole, who having acquired fame by 
executing the improvements of the chain pump in- 
vented by captain Bentinck, readily obtained the cre- 
dit, which was by no means due to him, for more than 
common ingenuity in this invention of his o-w-n. In 
the model, and with clean water, his experiments tfuc- 


deeded, and gained the admiration of the admiralty 


board, who immediately gave orders for their intro- 
duc̃tion in our ſhips of war. To this haſty approba- 


tion has been attributed the loſs of the Centaur, and 


"ſome other ſhips returning with her from the Welt 


ſhips have * riſhed in conſequence of this change in 


happen to a veſſel under the preſſute 
beking of ber pumpe. Nhe t. 


nation of improvements, nor too much upon their 
guard how they give credit to certificates in favour of 
any, which they have ordered to be tried. In the new 
edition of Chambers's Dictionary lately given to the 
public by Doctor Rees, we have a deſcfiption of Cap- 
tain Bentinck's chain pump, the excellence of which 
will never be called in queſtion; whit creddtiry itfelf 


can by no means find it eaſy to believe the report of 


periments tried on board the Seafofd Frigate,” and 
e e , l ee 


_ captains, and eleven lieutenants of his M ajeſty's navy. 


It is ſtated, that with the old chain pump ſeven fn 
were ſeventy- ſix ſeconds raiſing one tum df water, 


whereas with the new pump two men raiſed the ſame 


quantity in fifty-five, * Had Sir Thomas Slade, who 
was then ſurveyor of the navy, and Captain Bentimckre 
3 been 
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been upon better terms; this report had certainly been 
drawn up in a manner more agreeable to truth; or 
at leaſt the experiments would have been conducted 
with that degree of Caution, which would have done 
more credit to the integrity of thoſe, who were to ſign, 


'and 


to the underſtanding of thoſe wh were to re- 


ceive the report. Notwithſtanding the acknowledged 


and 


moſt undoubted ſuperiority of the new pump over 


that, which had been previouſly uſed, it muſt have 
been evident to every one competent to judge between 
them, that this trial was not conducted Ni. 


* - 


Th 


The imperfe&tion of 8 pumps is deren 


a late improvement, which bids fair for univerſal 


approbation. Mr. Taylor of Southampton, the ſame 
-gentleman to whom not only England but all Europe 
is indebted for blocks, which, by long experience, 
have been found perfect both in point of ſtrength and 


obedience ; at the requeſt of fome naval 


- gentlemen, applied bimſelf to the conſideration of this 
matter, and ſoon found a remedy, which in all proba- 
- bility, will bring this pump nearer to perfection than 

- any ,which bas been hitherto employed. He began 
with taking away the lower valve, together with its 
box, and in its place he ſubſtituted a ball, falling down 
into a part of the ſame chamber, in which the upper 
piſlon works, contrafted for that purpoſe ; but as it 
was not eaſily extracted, inſtead of this, he took the 

ſegment of a ſphere, and in its centre he riveted a 
| . By this ſimple contrivance, the chips and 


vel paſs without inconvenience, and the pendulum 


valve falls back into its place. Nothing can be more 


romiſing in its appearance; it remains for time and 
br experience to confirm the judgment, which * 


been formed of this 1 improvement. 


At Barcelona, "OY. gentlemen who excel in es 


w nical lovention, ſenſible of the Peculiar im peefetions 
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of the noria, have ſtudied how to avoid theſe in a 
- machine which they have conſtructed, and which is 
not altogether void of merit. The beam, to which 
. the traces of the | horſe are fixed, is near eight feet 
long; the diameter of the horſe-walk is ſixteen feet; 
and that of the horizontal lantern or trundle is near 
four feet. A vertical wheel, moved by this, is of the 
ſame diameter, and gives motion to a vertical lantern 
or trundle of two feet ſeven inches, and thereby to a 
water wheel of ten feet and a half diameter. The 
movements in this machine are too complicated, and 
thereby both the expence and the friction are increaſed. 
Beſides this, the horſe-walk is too ſmall, and the beam 
being behind the horſe, inſtead of being placed over 
his ſhoulders, the line of draught makes with it an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and thereby one half of his 
force is loſt. Theſe miſtakes are not uncommon, and 
for that reaſon only they are mentioned in this place. 
That which fixed my attention, was the conſtruction 
of the water-wheel, It is a cylinder divided into 
two portions by a ſeptum parallel to its ſides. In 
each portion there are chambers formed by four par- 
titions, which make a ſquare whoſe angles touch the 
circumference of the wheel, ſo that each chamber is 
the ſegment of a cylinder. The partitions on one ſide 
of the ſeptum are not parallel to thoſe on the other 
ſide, but are placed in a different direction, ſo that 
when, of thoſe which are on one ſide, two are perpen- 
dicular, thoſe on the other ſide make an angle of for- 
ty- five degrees with the horizon. In each of theſe 
. Chambers there is an opening to receive the water of 
one quarter of the arch. A leather collar embraces 
the wheel, where it diſcharges the water, to prevent 
waſte. The peculiar excellence of this wheel is, that 
no water is loſt after it has been received into the 
chambers; but then with all this machinery the water 


is raiſed leſs than eight feet high. Round all the reſer- 
2:3; lhe ©, | W | Vvoirs 
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vorrs they 
as I have deſcribed. already. 


For hemp they have a machine Canilae i in ĩts ban 


. in all our ſugar iſlands for brui- 


fing canes, but differing in its materials, and in the po- 


fiion of the whole. Here they place the three fluted. 


rollers, made of oak, one above the other, caufing 
them to act upon the hemp as it paſſes between them, 
not only by their weight, but by che preſſure of two 
ſtrong ſprings. A mule turns a wheel, which 
motion to the loweſt cylinder, makes the upperm 
revolve-in the direction oppoſite to its own; and as 
behind them there is the ſection of a drum, or hollow 
cylinder, to ſtop-the hemp, and- direct it in its return, 


a n rollers. 


ſame crops ſucceed each other as before. The 
. —= year they take barley, beans, or vetches, which 
off the before midſummer, are followed, 


former years, by other crops, only changing 
— gene to-the ſeaſon, fo as to have on ns 


_ e a uae poſſible variety 


The common produce of wheat is ten for one; 


but in the rainy ſeaſons they get fifteen. All theſe 
are watered, when water is to be had, either by 


ſome ſpuing or by the noria. 
April 24, they were ploughing for hemp, which 


they expected to cut the middle of July; after whick 
cher propoſed to put in turneps, * and lettuce, 


for 


. _ 


eonſtruct a parapet wall for waſhing linen, 


that which. has paſſed between the - uppermoſt and the 
middle roller comes back bruiſed between the middle 


"ths common courſe of hulbandry about "AVE "RR 
begins with wheat; which, being ripe in June, is im- 
mediately: ſucceeded by Indian corn, hemp, miller, 
2 kidney beans, or lettuce. The ſecond year 
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for the autumnal market. The land will beat flaxs' 
but they find hemp more profitable. 


I was much ſtruck with their mode of filling the 
dung cart. For this purpoſe, they have three men, 
one in the cart, one on the heap, and one between 
them to carry the little baſket, after the latter with Nis 
three pronged fork has filled it. They: ſmiled at my 
ſimplicity in thinking, that if all had prongs the cart 
would be filled much quicker; and it is wth for ex- 


pedition Nen eh hit upon this method: 


In the country, at tome diſtance! fron: W r. 
they pay for wages in huſbandry, from ten pence to 
one alli teriing a day for men, and half as much 
for women; but carpenters * — rd ad 


maſons two ſhillings. | my 


he rigid parſimony of Catalans apprite in a | 

c_ proviſion for the day. When they carry 
little baſket to the market, toge „ 
and garden ſtuff, they bring — their deniers worth” 
of chartoak This circumſtance is ſo characteriſtic, 
that when they would reproach the rich miſer for his! 
Pann they ſay that notwithſtanding his opulence 
ſtil continues to ſend to market A eee 
de Carbon, Twelve een make a Penny. „ 


Their dreſs is aar, Abe have eee 
over a black net which receives the hair, and 
low dowh upon their back. Their waiſtcoat'or ſhore. 
jacket, with filver buttons, is eloſe, and bound” with: 


along ſilk ſafh, many i 
— — — I. 


I Spain; lealy, ms Attica, all the inhabitarits hind; 
themſelves up with ſaſhes, as 4 preventative of 
ee Oertaim it r are vt 
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but when we conſider, that the nations, who uſe. no 
ſaſhes, are not much ſubject to ruptures, we may 
perhaps be led to attribute this accident to relaxation, 
which muſt be promoted "ny the very yn. 


„ rate 1 it. 


5 T heir breethes are eh black velvet; they 
have ſeldom any ne — ſ. andals wh the 
ye a hoes: 11 


No geaphe upon earth are more ontient of 3 
or, travelling on foot, can outſtrip them. Their com- 
mon journey is forty miles, but upon occaſion they 
will run threeſcore. For this reaſon they make good 
guides and muleteers; being employed as ſuch all over 
Spain, and truſted without en on account of 
their men. | 


The r! Barcelona are friendly to botanical 
purſuits, and the city is not deſtitute of ſome, who 
cultivate this ſcience. I received much aſſiſtance. from 
Don Ignatio Ameller, an apothecary, whoſe library 
would do honour: to the firſt botaniſt in Europe. To 
him I frequently recurred, and found him converſant 
with the beſt authors, who had written on this ſubject. | 
There is alſo a young man, whoſe employment is to 
collect medical plants for the apothecaries. In him I 
found anexcellentjdiſciple of Linænus, and collectedjfrom 
his hortus ſiccus ſuch plants as I had not met with in 
my walks, all arranged according to their, claſſes. 
Among thele I found the following: Canna; ;Salicor- 
nia: Blitum; Valeriana; Veronica, both the vul- 


garis.and the becabunga ; Syringa ; a Olea; 
Phillyrea fl. lut; Roſmarinus; Salvia of ſeveral ſpecies; 
Jaſminum; Gratiola; Pinguicula; Verbena; Lyco- 
pus; Juſticia : Crocus ſativus; Nardus monta- 
m; Kia; Gladiolus communis 3 Iris vulg- flor. 
Ceruleo, & paluſtris fl. luteo & ſœtidiſſima, with 4 
TS 3 IIS 


5 * 
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Iris bulboſa flore variegante ; Cyperus rotundus; 
Plalaris; Arundo; Gramen officin; dactylis; Holo? 
ſteum] Scabioſa vulg.; Scabioſa ſpecias; Globularia 
Dipſacus filv. Galium ; Gallium luteum & album; 
Rubia tinctorum; Crucianella Plantago major vulg.; 
Coronopus vulg. ; Pſyllium ; Pimpinella; Cornus ; 
Alchemilla ; Cuſcuta ; Potamogeton ; Ilex; Helig- 
tropon ; Mioſotis; Lithoſpermum ; Anchuſa; Bu- 
gloſſa vulg., Cynogloſſum vulgare; Onoſma ; Echium; 
Aſperugo ; Conſolida major; Pulmonaria maculata; 
Borago hortenſis ; Cortuſa ; Primula veris & Auricula ; 
Verbaſcum ; Campanula; Convolvulus marinus; 
Scammonea ; Polemonium ; Cyclaminus; Anagallis 
fl. rub. ; Lyſimachia fl. lut.; Lonicera; Ribes; Cori 
Phyfallis; Atropa Hyoſcyamus; Capfacum; /Mira- 
bilis; Datura; Solanum; Glycypitros; Lycoperficon; 
Melongena; Rhamnus; Trangula ; Euonimus; Nei- 
um; Vinca; Aſelepias; Salſola; Ulmus; Herniaria; 
Gentiana major; Centaurum minus; Echinophora; 
Eryngium; Sanicula; Bupleurum; Daucus; Caucalis; 
Ammi; Bunium; Conium; Apium; *Athathama; 
Crithmum ; Lacerpitum ; Sphondylium ; Liguſticum ; 
Imperatorium ; Angelica; Cuminum; Smyrnium; 
Thapſia; Anethum; Ferula; Sium; Oenanthe; Co- 
riandrum 3 Chœrophyllum ; Carum Scandia 5 Rhus; 
Tinus; Sambucus; Parnaſſia; Linum; Droſera; Sta- 
tice; Lilium cand.; ' Lihum fl. nutante hemerocallis; 
Lilium fl. nut. martagons fl. purp. Lilium radice af- 
phodeli; Paneratium'; Amaryllis; Allium ſylveſtre; 
Porrum; Cepa alba; Leucojum bulboſum; Orintho- 
galum fl. lutea; Narciſſus 3 Scilla; Tulipa; Aſphode- 
jus; Lilium Conval; Hyacinthus fl. cerul; Corona 
imperialis; Fririllaria; Erythronium; Afparagus; 
Juncus; Tradeſcanſia; Aloe; Berberis; Lapathum 
acutum; Rumex3 Colchicum; Aliſma; Æſculus ; 
Tropœolum; Epilobium; Enothera Daphne; Poly- 
gontum ; Fagopyrum; Biſtorta; Perſicaria; Herba 


Paris; Laurus nobilis; Rheum; Butomus; Senna; 
Air) 8 5 ; 


Caſſia; 


"wa 
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Caſſia; Nitamnus fraxinella ; Ruta; Tribulus; Melias 


"IX 


Ras Oxyacantha; Meſpilus; Ulmaria ; Filipendula; 


—.— yet requiting no attention; beautiful in its ſo- 
. | 
whuch is given to their cattle ; not only to thoſe which 
work, but to their oxen, When they are to be fatted 
—— The pod is long, and contains many 
abounding with ſaccharine matter. It is exceed- 
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diſeaſes reign beyond Monjuich, in the low country 

watered by the Lobregat; but although the prevailing 

wind in its paſſage becomes loaded with miaſmata, yet, 

being diverted from its courſe by that high mountain, 
it has no baleful influence on Barcelona. 
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FROM 


BARCELONA To MADRID. 


HEN I had nearly ſatisfied my curioſity, and had 

ſeen almoſt every thing worthy of attention, I 
began to think how I was to proceed in my tour 
through Spain. Not having as yet acquired the lan- 
guage, I was by no means qualified to travel alone; but 
as my intention was to go directly for Madrid, I was 
informed, that in the courſe of a few days ſome oppor- 
tunity would offer to join with three others in the 
hire of a coach. In the mean time I continued my 
excurſions in the country, and viſited again thoſe 
places which had ſtruck me moſt. 


At length having made a party with three officers in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, two of them natives the third a 
Frenchman, who were all going to Madrid, we hired 
a good coach with ſeven mules, and left Barcelona on 
Saturday, May 6, in the afternoon. That evening 
we travelled five leagues on the banks of the Lobregat, 
and lay at Martorel. This place is famous for Han- 
nibaPFs bridge, with its triumphal arch. I ſhould have 
been happy, had the time permitted, to have made a 

| drawing 
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drawing of theſe venerable remains, with the high 
mountain which riſes near them, to che eaft, and Mont- 


ſerrat, which is ſeen at the diſtance of three leagues, 
hiding its lofty ſummit in the clouds. | 


Martorel is one long narrow ſtreet, in which pover- 
ty, induſtry, and filth, although ſeldom ſeen together, 
have agreed to take up their abode. . The inhabitants 
make lace, and even the little children of three 
and four years old are engaged in this employ- 


- 


8 f 
9 1 — 
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The next morning we came to Piera, at the-foot of 
Montſerrat, no longer appearing like a ſugar-loaf, bur, 
rather like a ſaw, riſing almoſt perpendicular, and lifting 
up its rugged rocks like pyramids to meet the clouds. 
Of all the countries I have ſeen, few have ever ſtruck 
me like this in the vicinity of Montſerraalt. 


The mountain is calcareous; but that which is moſt 
remarkable is, that the whole is pudding ſtone, com- 
poſed of limeſtone gravel, formed in one hard maſs by 
a calcarious cement, and yet of ſuch ſtupendous height, 
that from its craggy ſummit are ſeen the iſlands of 
Majorca and Minorca, at the diſtance of fifty leagues. 
On the ſame mountain are fourd rocks of grit, or fand 
ſtone ; and, according to Bowles, the lapis lidius is 
no ſtranger there. All the country near this ſurpri- 
ſing mountain would, if it were more diſtant, appear 
mountainous, It is every where torn by deep ra- 
vins, laid open to the depth of one hundred and twen- 
ty feet, and appears to be compoſed of broken ſchiſt, 
with clay and ſand. The rocks, which here and there 
peep through the ſoil, are evidently tumblers from 

lontſerrat, and ſerve to ſhew the nature of that moun- | 
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This fingular hænomenon is rendered more re- 
remarkabie by — mountain in its vicinity, 
deſeribed by -Bowles; a mountain of three miles in 
circumference ; near the village of Cardona, which is 
one maſs of talt; and equal in height to thoſe of the 
Pyrenees, on which it borders. In a climate like our 
own fuch a maß had long ſince been diflolyed, but in 
Spain, they employ — rock ſalt as in Derbyſhire they 
do the fluor ſpar, to make ſauff-boxes and vaſes, with 
other ornaments and trinkets. I catried a little frag- 
ment with me all through Spain, without the leaſt 
ſign of deliqueſcence; but when I came to 
land, e eee ee eee eee 0 of 


I fhall nat ar prefect make any qbſervations on the 
formation of cheſe mountains; yet one + circumſtance 
J would wiſh to be remembered in the rocks of 
Montſerrat, which is, that in ſome of the ſtrata the 
gravel is ſmooth and rounded, like . 
upon the ſea beech. 


Aſter having travelled many agus vi with Mont- 
ferrat conſtantly on our right, and riſing above us like 
a wave when it is prepared to burſt, we began to in- 
creaſe our diſtance from its baſe, and winding to the 
left, deſcended among the mountains which border 
on the Noya, and which are compoſed of white granite. 
The ravins here are wider and deeper than thoſe which 
we had ſeen the day before, and leave no room to 
doubt in what manner mountains acquire form thire. 
But whoever travels through this country, and ſees 
how nature has been convulſed, muſt look. for ſome 
more powerful agent to account for the phanomena 
„ ae OR ns ; 


8 croſſed the Noya, and keeping alokg is 
banks for about half a mile, through, a narrow pen, 
wi 
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with the river on our right; we had on our left, cliffs 
riſing perpendicular to the height of near two hundred 
feet, compoſed of calcareous incruſtations, by the 
French called tuf, incloſing ſnails and leaves, like that 
which is between Montpellier and Montferrier. It 
had happened opportunely that as we were de- 
ſcending to the river, the coach was overturned, which 
gave me time to walk forwards, and not only to exa- 
mine, but to make a drawing of the cliff, with its pen- 
dent rocks and caverns. Happily we received 
no other injury than a few trifling bruiſes, and a delay 
of about half an hour. At the end of this ſhort inter- 
val we were jogging on again towards Igualada, where, 
after having three times paſſed the Noya, we arrived 
about the ning of the. in. 


The country, which lies round this lovely village, 
is rich, highly cultivated, and well watered, billy, and 
broken by ravins. The rock is ſchiſt, and the ſtrata 
-are horizontal; as we advance the ſchiſt whitens, and 
becomes mixed wath calcareous earth, till by degrees 
we loſe the ſchiſt ; and after obſerving for ſome conſt» 
- derable ſpace limeſtone rock covered with white earth 
and clay, we met only gypſum. In the ſame pro- 
grels we laſt at firſt the vine, then the olive and the 
Hex, till nothing remained but the quercus coccifera, 
Ane 


The ploughs of this country are the degenerate 
offspring of thoſe near Barcelona, not ſo well executed, 
but conſtructed upon the ſame general principles, with 
this difference, that they have no mould-board, no fin, 
and no caulkep to be occaſionally uſed, 


The gypſum; ſoon gave way © u vaſt expanſe of 
hah, belars we reached Giruers. run 
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This city is in a moſt delightful vale, which is ex- 


tremely fertile, and ſurrounded by hills, on one ſide of 


chalk; on the other of limeſtone. This part of the 
country, between the Noya, which runs into the Lo- 
bregat, and the Segre, which joins the Ebro, is the 
higheſt land in this part of Catalonia, The umverſity 
A. D. 171 in this city was founded by Phihp V. and 

717: has commonly about nine hundred gra- 
duates, chiefly deſigned for employments in the chlirch 
and at the bar, with ſome Few for medicine. * 


Haring Abende from: Cerverty the Umekste rock 
appears ; and the hills are covered: near the-cit 


vines, but at a greater diſtance with olives in 2 plan- 


tations. As we advance, the limeſtone gives way to 
chalk, and, in the ſame proportion, barrenneſs ſucceeds 
to plenty; but when the chalk is again replaced by 
limeſtone, the face of the country improves, and the 
hills are once more covered with vines and olives.” 15 


At 2 arraga we fared manga and had a 


hall to ſup in, with lingkc e roatnyy and gl in 
all the windows. ESE 


# 


a4 
This village is Grate if a valley of Sele dent 
bounded by diſtant hills; the ſoil is clay, yet the crops 


look kickly. The fields are all in kw 
plough with mules, 


Approaching Leid. * valley & beinen leſs | Fertile 
in its nature, being chiefly a hungry ſand covering 
a bed of gravel, chiefly ſilicious, with granite of every 
ſpecies. This, from the ſituation of the country, 
might be well expected, conſidering the multitude of 
rivers Which here unite their ſtreams, all riſing in the 
Pyrenees, and flowing from mountains which extend, 
ind weſt, more than a hundred and — miles. 


Lido 
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Lerida is a pretty little city, with a cathedral, four 
pariſh, churches, and: fixteen convents, thirteen for 
7 men, and three for women. It is ſituated on the 
1 Segre, under the protection of a hill, on which are ſeen 
ED, | the ruins of a caſtle, now going to decay, but formerly 
> of conſiderable ſtrength. 


The rock on which it ſtands is filicious grit with a 
calcareous cement. This city, called Jerda by the 
Romans, was rendered famous by the diſtreſs to which 
Julius Cæſar was reduced when encamped in its neigh- 
bourhood. He had taken poſſeſſion of a plain ſhut in 
between the rivers Cinga and Sicoris, and defended by a 
deep intrenchment, whilſt Petreius and Afranius, Pom- 
pey's generals, were encamped on a hill between him 
and llerda. In the intermediate ſpace, between the 
hill and the city, is a plain of no great extent, with an 
eminence, which, if ſeized, might be quickly fortified, 

and being fortified, would cut off all communication 
with the city. For this, during five hours, they main- 
tained a doubtful conflict; but in the end fortune de- 


=_ Cclared in favour of Afranius, and C æ ſar r . to 
his camp. Whilſt revolving in his mind how he ſhould 
85 cover this diſgrace, word was brought, that by the 
N melting of the ſnow upon the mountains his two 
bridges were broken down, that the country was laid 
under water by the overflowing of the rivers, and that 


all communication was cut off with the provinces by 
which his army had been fett. _— 


The immediate conſequence was famine. Whilſt 
he remained in this fituation, meſſengers were ſent to 
Rome, and all gave him up for loſt. It was upon the 
news of this diſtreſs that Cicero left the ehh, and 
joined Pompey at Dyrrhachium. Cæſar, without 
loſs of time, ſet his men to work, and having made a 
ſufficient number of little boats, light and portable like 
thoſe which he had ſeen in Britain, after a few days 
9 > ſent 


- 
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ſent a party up the river in the night, who, with theſe 
boats, made good their landing, and having ü c 
camp, ſecured his retreat. | 


The ſituation of Lerida is delightful, and the coun-- 
try in which it ſtands, is one continued garden, co- 
vered with corn, with olive trees, and vines. - For - 
beauty few places can exceed it, but from the abun- 
dance of water, it is far from being healthy; and ſince the 
year 1764, this city, with the villages of Tarraga, Iguala- 
da and Martorel, and all the ſurr country, has 
been ravaged by a malignant fever, which was ſpread 
. the . in their return from e cat 


Alarmed- at the progreſs of this deſtructive fever, 
the king lately ſent one of his phyficians, Don ax 
 Maſdeval, to examine the fi ms, and to inſtruct the 
faculty in the beſt method of treating it. His prac- 
tice is ſo remarkable, and the atteſtations in its favour 
are ſo reſpectable, that, in treating of Carthagana, 1 
ſhall lay them before the public. Previous to his ar- 
rival, notwithftanding every ſymptom of debility, and 
proſtration of ſtrength, the phyſicians had continued 
to order bleeding, as long as there was any blood to 
flow. Whilſt, however, we ſmile at their ſimplicity, 
we may too well remember when the ſame was the per- | 


nicious practice in our iſland. 


The antiquities of Lerida, with its caſtle, and all 
that relates to the cathedral, are well deſcribed in a 
work lately publithed by D. Joſeph Feneſtres. | 


Being now-at the. of Catalonia, it beret! | 
to lay in a ſtock gs ſufficient to 
ſerve us til we ſhould reach Zaragoze, or at leaſt in 
aid of thoſe, which we might purchaſe by the way. 
Hitherto we had fared well; but now à little fore- 
thought became abſolutely 0. In Catalonia, the 
F traveller 
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is under the protection of the magiſtrate, who 
ettles the price of every thing he may want, and an- 
nually publiſhes his arancel, that is, a table of aſſize, 
which muſt be hung up in ſome conſpicuous place of 
every inn. According to this, every gueſt occupying 
a bed- room with one bed muſt pay for that and his 
light three ſueldos and nine deniers, or ſomething leſs 
than five pence; but if there are ſeveral beds in one 
room, then each pays two pence halfpenny nearly, or 
two ſueldos Catalan. If he does not occupy a bed, 
he muſt pay for ſhelter ſix deniers, or c of a penny. 
Every carriage pays one ſueldo per night for ſtanding. 
The ordinary is regulated as to the number and nature 
of the diſhes, both for dinner and for ſupper ;. and for 
theſe the prices are, including bread and wine for din-. 
ner, fifteen ſueldos, or one ſhilling and ſeven-pence. 
farthing, and for ſupper, fifteen ſueldos three deniers. 


Sterling, 
: | Rs. ds. 2 9 
For a moderate {ized/fowt: - - |: 4 12 "6 11+ *» 
2 my 5 S . 1 2 oO 10 
A * N 20 8 
Dito nell Ba — 3 8 © 1 
'Tarkey, greek ; 2.0 6 © 
Woodcock gk 10 © Os : 
AGO of — og « | 2 16 6 < 
Mutton, per pound of 36 ozs. it o 115 
White d 5 3 12 0 whe 
Ditto ſecond, ditto <- - 1 © 2+ 
Fleur, dito - | 88 
Riee, dit to «|: * 034 
NMaize, or Indian corn, ditto - ©: 12 134 


The above is reduced into ſterling by approximation, 
to avoid fractions of a. farthing. It muſt be obſerved, 
that the reals in Catalonia are ardites, containing two: 
ſueldos, or twenty-four deniers, which I here ſuppoſe - 


* 


equal to 24 of a penny ſterling. 


1 


From 


: 
4 


, 
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From Barcelona to Lerida is twenty-five leagues, 
or nearly one hundred miles. From Lerida we came 
to Alcaraz, two leagues. 


Here you turn your back upon Catalonia, and are 
reminded at every ſtep that you have entered a new 
kingdom. The red cap and the black velvet breeches 
are no longer ſeen, but in their ſtead a black velvet 
bonnet peaked like the mitre, and ſhort white trow- 
ſers, called bragas, reaching more than half way down 
the thighs. The face of the country is likewiſe 
changed, more hilly, and broken by torrents, not al- 
together barren, but uncultivated, and left deſolate. 
For many miles together there is neither houſe, nor 
tree, nor man, nor beaſt, except a few ſtraggling car- 
riers with their mules, and by the road fide are ſeen 
wooden croſſes, to mark the ſpot where ſome unhappy 
traveller loſt his life. The paſſengers think it a work of 
piety to caſt a ſtone upon the monumental heap; ac- 
cording to ſome, as a mark of deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of the murderer, or, as others think, to cover 
the aſhes of the dead. This, in all ages, and by every 
nation, has been conſidered as a deed of mercy, be- 
cauſe, to remain unburied was regarded as the greateſt 
misfortune and diſgrace. The inops, inbumatagque turba 
was ſuppoſed to wander on the banks of the Styx, ex- 
cluded from the Elyſian fields, reſtleſs and miſerable, 
one hundred years, unleſs their bones were previouſſy 
covered. Virgil. Eneid vi. ver. 325. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this practice, it is gene- 
ral over Spain, and round moſt monumental croſſes is 
ſeen a heap of ſtones. 


All the way from Lerida the aug ravins ſhew lime-. 
ſtone rock in ſtrata, which are * by ſand and 
clay. * 


Haring 
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Having crofſed the Cinca, and paſſed through Fraga, 


which is Bullt in one of theſe deep ravins; we begin to 


aſcend the mountains, where we ſee the ſame horizontal 


ſtrata of limeſtone, with clay between them. Theſe 
mountains produce only aromatic herbs. 25 


In traverſing this barren country, a comjecture na- 
turally aroſe; that Catalonia either acquired ſovereignty 
before the eſtabliſhment of Arragon, or that the peo- 
ple, by whatever name they were diſtinguiſhed, were 
more warlike than their neighbours; for had the 
kingdom of Arragon, if, referring to diſtant periods, 
we may call it by that name, been founded firft, or had 
the inliabitants excelled the Catalans in ſtrength and 


courage, they would have leſt theſe mountains, and 
would have extended their dominion to the eaſt. The 
Cortes of Arragon declares, in the preamble to one of 
its ſtatutes, that ſuch was the barrenneſs of their coun- 
try and the poverty of their inhabitants, that if it were 
not on account of the liberty, by which they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other nations, the people would aban- 
daon it, and go in queſt of a ſettlement to ſome more 
fertile region. V. Robertſon, Charles V. p. 154. 


The firſt night after we had eroſſed the Cinca we lay 
at Candaſnos, a miſerable village without one convent, 


a circumſtance which: ſufficiently beſpeaks the extreme 


poverty of its inhabitants. 


Round this village I obſerved abundance of flints, 


ſuch as we find among the chalk in England, much 


limeſtone; and ſome gypſum. The inhabitants em- 


ploy themſelves in collecting and waſhing'earth-for the 


purpoſe of extracting the nitre and ſea ſalt, whichit- 
contains in great abundance. PHY een 


I was much diverted to ſee the aſtsniſhmitnt; with, 


which theſe aborigines viewedone'of our fellow travel- 
Vol., I. E lers 


— 


1 


— 
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lers, a Frenchman, but a colonel in the Spaniſh ſervice- 
They are a diminutive race, and he is fix. feet fix 
inches high, ſtout, well made, and of a foldier-like 
appearance, yet he could ſcarcely make them keep 
their diſtance. Theſe pigmies are no ſtrangers to gal- 
lantry, as we all could teſtify ; for, as ill luck would 
have it, oppoſite to us there lodged a fair one, for 
whom a deſponding lover . had prepared a ſerenade. 
No ſooner had the village clock ſtruck twelve, than he 
began to ſing the praiſes of his miſtreſs, beating time 
upon the diſcordant ſtrings of his guitar. It is impoſ- 
ſible to conſtruct a ſcale of ſenſibility or taſte, or to 
aſcertain preciſely to what degree the ear is tuned to = 


harmony ; but ſhould fuch a ſcale be formed by any = 
one who has never heard theſe ditties in ſome of the IF 
villages of Spain, like Farenheit with his thermometer, 3 
he will be inclined to place his loweſt point abundantly bY 
too high. | 1 
. : = 

By the time this lover had retired to his reſt, we iT 
were obliged to riſe, and to W our journey. 1 


From Candaſnos we traverſed a barren plain of gyp- 
ſum, twenty miles, without ſeeing either houſe, or 
man, or beaſt, or bird, or tree, or buſh, except only 
in one ſpot, where, to my aſtoniſhment, on apparently 
the ſame kind of ſoil, the olive flouriſhed. 


At the end of this tedious morning we came to a 
fingle houſe or venta, in which we were to dreſs our 
dinner. Here we found a party of ſoldiers ſtationed to 
fcour the country, and to purſue the robbers, who had 
been accuſtomed to conſider this part of Arragon as 
abandoned to them, with full liberty to plunder all, 
who ſhould venture to paſs through it. The ſoldiers - 
knew our colonel, and offered to eſcort us on our way 6 
byt as we had three officers, all well armed, we did not 
| Wer it nesdful to accept 8 kindneſs. _ 3 ; 
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| - Whilſt the dinner was preparing, I took the-oppor- 
tunity of climbing a hill, at no great diſtance, which 
commands a moſt extenſive proſpect ; but in that vaſt 
expanſe, far as the eye could reach, nothing was to be 
ſeen but a naked gypſum rock. It is here that nature 
ſeems to ſleep, and to have ſlept ſome thouſand years ; 
or at leaſt it is here that ſhe has either neglected or 
forgotten her accuſtomed operation in forming vege- 
table earth. Turning from the dreary landſcape, I 
haſtened back to dinner, ſatisfied that nature never ap- 
pears ſo beautiful as when her face is covered with a 
veil. i ä ] | 


_— 
- 


Having dined, we proceeded on our way, and till 
we began deſcending to the Ebro, had.nothing but the 
gypſum rock in ſight, excepting for ſome ſhort inter- 
vals, when we ſaw the more fertile limeſtone. The 
whole of this gypſum is cryſtalized. | 


When we had reached the plain, which is watered 
by the Ebro, we left that river to the left, keeping the 
gypſum mountains on our right, till we came near to 
aragoza, where the valley widens, and where very 
confiderable hills, entirely compoſed of flints, inter- 
poſe between the river and thoſe barren mountains. 


As we approach the city, the proſpect brightens, the 
hills on our right ſhew the hanging cluſters of the vine, 
and the margin of the Ebro is covered with luxuriant 
crops of corn interſperſed with olives. - Here the 
wines are excellent, more eſpecially in dry ſeaſons ; 
but theſe do not yield as good brandy as the weaker 
vines of France. Indeed it is a pity that ſuch gene- 
rous wines ſhould ever be diſtilled. _ = 


To In long N journies it is uſual to give the mules one 
day's reſt about the middle of the way. Happily for 
me this place of reſt e . com. 
Fi 5 a 3 | | 1 WE 
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puted lesgues from Barcelona, and fifty-two from Ma- 
Levy Each league is about four miles and a half. 


Daragdes, by ancient Spaniſh authors written 
Caragoca, and by the Romans called Cæſarea Auguſta, 
is a wealthy city on the Ebro, at the conflux 2 two 
Other ryvers, one running from the north, the other a 
conſiderable ſtream deſcending from the mountains of 
the ſouth, and contains more than forty thouſand ſouls. 


155 Abentnte Rerely on my arrival J viſited the cathedrals. 
Here I forgot all che bardſhips and fatigues, which 
we had ſuffered in this long journey; nay, had I tra- 
velled ail the way on foot, F would have freely done it 
to enjoy the fight of theſe cathedrals. That wuich is 
called Eil Aſeu is vaſt, gloomy, and magnificent; it ex- 
eites devotion, inſpires awe, and inclines the worſhipper 
to fall proſtrate, and to adore in filence the God who 
ſeems to veil his glory; the other, called El Pilar, ſpa- 
eius, lofty, light, elegant, and cheerful, inſpires hope, 
confidence, complacency, and makes the ſoul impati- 
ent to expreſs its gratitude for benefits received. 


| In the centre of this cathedral there is an edifice, 
which is ftrikingly beautiful. The principal front is 
a chapel of our Lady of the Pillar, who appeared upon 
this very pillar to St. James, and afterwards gave to 
him the image, which is worſhipped at her altar. Over 
"this there is a dome correſponding to the great dome, 
under which it ſtands, ſerving by way of canopy to the 
image of the virgin. The thee other fronts of this 
elegant tabernacle” are in like manner chapels. Beſides 
che great dome, there are many ſmaller domes fur- 
rounding it, each with elegant paintings in compart- 
ments, the ſubjects of which are hiſtorical, taken from 
the ſacred writings, or from the [legends of the ſaints, 


to whom the chapels and altars art dedicated, Theſe. 
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the king; and the archite&, under the inſpection of 
whom theſe domes have been conſtructed, is Rodfi- 
guez, of whoſe taſte and judgment theſe decorations 
and improvements will remain a laſting monument. 


The wealth of this cathedral is ineſtimable, in ſilver, 
gold, precious ſtones, and rich embroudery, ſent by all 
the catholic ſovereigns of Europe tg. deck 1ts prieſts, 
and adorn its altars. Many af theſe preſents being 


modern, are worthy of attention for their elegance, as 


well as for the value of their pearls, diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and rubies. In a word, whatever wealth could 
command, or human art could execute, has been col- 
lected to excite the admiration of all who view the 
treaſures of this church, . 64 : 


Among the other objects worthy to be ſeen is the 
church called Engracia, whoſe patron ſaint is ſaid to 
have walked a league, carrying his head in his hands, 
talking all the way, and in this manner to have pre- 


ſented himſelf at the gates of his convent. In this 


church they ſhew an original painting by St. Luke, 


with many other relics, equally authentic, and not in- 
ferior in their value. 833 


S traitened for time, I could take only a curſory: view 
of the environs. In a country like this no living rock 


is to be expected, nor any thing but what has been 


moved; the ſpoils of various mountains brought down 
by the rivers, and blended here together. The chief 
depoſit in this place is limeſtone gravel, and on I ah 
the city ſtands. Ir is much to be ta, that they 


bricks; hence all their churches, not excepting the 
beautiful cathedral, ſhew cracks from top to bottom. 
The cement is good, and abounds upon the ſpot, as 
may be ſeen by the bottom of the river, which is a 
beg of gypliee. commoaly uſed here for making fire 
BDS | | ad. 
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_ Had the time permitted, I ſhould have viſited all 


the buildings recommended to my notice, the convents ' 
of S. Ildefonſo, S. Franciſco, the Dominicans : not to WM 
mention thirty-ſeven others leſs worthy of attention, bY 
with the Audiencia, the Torre nueva in the great ſquare, bw” 


built by the Moors, and Torre del A ſeu, which was a 
moſque. Short as was our ſtay, I ſtood long contem- 
Fun the beauty of the bridge over the Ebro, of ſix 

undred feet, with its centre arch of one hundred; 
and at laſt turned from it with regret. 


J had brought a letter for general O' Neile, the go- 
vernor, but unfortunately he was abſent at Madrid. This 
loſs was in ſome meaſure made up to me by the atten- 
tion of my valuable friend, the young Spaniard, who 
had connections in Zaragoza. With him, when I had 
finiſhed my excurſions, I went to drink lemonade and 
chocolate at the houſe of the fiſcal civil, and after- 
wards we fupped together at don Philip de Canga's, 
the fiſcal criminal, both men of good underſtanding, 
and well informed. | | 

Could I have known beforehand that ſo many objects 
worthy of attention were to be met with in this city and 
its vicinities,.-I would have laid my plan to have made a 
longer ſtay, and ſhould have derived more advantage 
from the converfation of theſe gentlemen. From them 
Llearnt, that the late ſovereign, Ferdinand VI. had en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh manufactures in this city, on his 
own account ; but that the expence of adminiſtration, 
| with the want of a market for their commodities, ſoon 
£ brought the whole to deſolation, and the ſcheme was 

abandoned as impracticable. 8 8 


Among other particulars they gave me this account 
of their univerſity: It containg near two thouſand ſtu- 
dents, and for their inſtruction the doctors conſtantly 
reſiding are, fotty in theology, twenty for the canon 
law, thirty-ſix for civil law, ſeventeen for Win, 

— a | and 
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and eighi for arts. The foundation of this ſeminary 
was laid A. D. 1118, on the expulſion of the Moors; 
but the univerſity was not incorporated till A. D. 1474, 
and from that period it has conſtantly been cheriſhed 
and protected by the ſovereigns of Arragon. | 


Near this city paſſes the famous canal of Arragon, 
deſigned to form a communication by the Ebro from 
ſea to ſea, between S. Ander, in the bay of Biſcay, 
and Tortoſa, on the borders of the Mediterranean, a 
diſtance conſiderably more than one hundred Spaniſh 
leagues. This, perhaps, is one of the moſt arduous 
undertakings that ever was conceived. To make the 
communication through the whole extent by water is 
hardly poſſible, or, if poſſible, is by no means de- 
ſirable; becauſe in paſſing the mountains of Biſcay, 
which are a continuation of the Pyrenees, only from 

Reinoſa, at the head of the Ebro, ro the Suanzes, 
which flows into the bay near S. Ander, in the ſpace of 
three leagues, the fall is three thouſand Spaniſh feet. 
Eſtabliſhing therefore magazines at Suanzes and Re- 
inoſa, with a carrying way between them, from Re- 
1nofa they will navigate the Ebro. They have a great 
command of water: the head of the Pelilla has more 
than forty large fountains in the ſpace of one hundred 
yards in length, by forty in breadth, ſpouting up to a 
_ conſiderable height. This river does not run four 
hundred yards before it enters the Ebro, which has 
only three fountains, but theſe conſiderable. | 


It is remarkable, that between Fontibre (Fons 

Ebri) and Reinoſa, there is a ſalt lake. 
The Ebro is e en from Logrono to Tudela ; 
and the canal, which begins at Tudela, is finiſhed as far 
as Zaragoza; from whence it will be carried ten leagues 
lower before it enters again into the Ebro. At Am- 
poſta, below Tortoſa, there is another canal, which 
opens into the bay of Alfarques, to obviate the incon- 
| | venience 
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venience which ariſes from the frequent ſhifting of the 
bed of the Ebro, near its mouth.” Not far from Za- 
' ragoza, the canal paſſes the mountain of Torrero by 
an open caſt of forty feet the mean depth, for more 
than a quarter of a league, or about a mile in length. 
The twelve leagues which they have finiſhed from Tu- 
dela, coſt ſixty millions of reals, which in ſterling is fix 
hundred thouſand pounds; the twelve leagues are 
nearly equal to fifty-three miles Engliſh, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition that they are ſtatute leagues of twenty-five thou- 
ſand feet; but if we ſuppoſe them to be ordinary 
leagues, of fix thouſand fix hundred varas each, the 


' twelye leagues will be only forty-two miles and a fmall 
fraction. On the former ſuppoſition, the expence will 
be found eleven thouſand fix hundred and eighty-two 
39 four ſhillings per mile, or ſix pounds twelve 


ings and eight pence per yard. This expence ap- 


pears to be enormous; but if we conſider that the ca- 


nals in Spain are nine feet deep, twenty feet wide at 


bottom, and fifty-ſix at top; and if we conſider the 


mile, we ſhalt not think it unreaſonable. 


cutting through a mountain open caſt more than a 


Ina calculation which Mr. Whitworth gave for a 
A. D. 2 1. Cabal to be made from Saliſbury to Red- 
* 77 ke bridge, he ſuppoſed the depth four feet 
and an half, and the width at bottom fourteen feet. In 
theſe circumſtances he allowed three pence halfpenny 
for every cubic yard; but had the canal been deeper 
and wider, he muſt have made his eſtimate double, 

treble, or even more, not merely according. to the 
quantity, but in proportion to the diſtance to which 
chat quantity muſt be removed, and the perpendicular 
height to which it mult be previouſly raiſed. Mr. 
_ Whitworth's canal does not contain more than ten cubic 
yards in each yard in length, and a, conſiderable pro- 
portion of this may be done merely by the ſpade, — 4 


but che aid of either pick- axe or barrqw ; whereas the 
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Spaniſh canals contain near forty-nine and one ninth 
cubic yards in each yard in length, the greateſt part 
of which is to be moved to a great diſtance, and from 
2 conſiderable depth, increaſing commonly in hardneſs 
in proportion to the deptn. 


This, however, will ſerve to ſnew the wifdom of our 
people in the north of England, who by experience 
9 learned to make their canals very narrow. With 
them three boats of thirty tons are preferred to one 
of ninety ; and to carry thirty tons, they conſtruct their 
boats about ſeventy feet long, ſeven wide at top, and 
fix at bottom; drawing four feet of water. But ſuch 
contemptible canals would not ſuit the ambition of a 


Spaniard, nor coincide with his ideas of grandeur. 


As we croſſed this canal near Zaragoza, on our way 


towards Madrid, we ſtopped to examine the works; 


and I muſt confeſs that I never ſaw any ſo beautiful or 
ſo perfect in their kind as the locks and wharfs ; nor did 
I ever ſee men work with greater ſpirit, or in a better 
manner. The number of men employed is three thou- 
fand, of which two thouſand are ſoldiers, the others 
peaſants. To the former they give three reals a day 
in addition to their pay; but they work moſtly by the 
piece, and receive what they earn. | 


As we encreaſed our diſtance from Zaragoza, we 
quitted the flat country, and began to climb between 
the mountains, which at a lower level ſhew horizontal 
ſtrata of limeſtone, whilſt all the ſummits, both near us 
and at the greateſt diſtance, are evidently gypſum. In 
the vallies we found clay, and flints, ſuch as our chalk 
commonly produces. Theſe circumſtances lead to a 


ſuſpicion, that the gypſum on theſe high mountains was 


once chalk, although now ſaturated with vitriolic acid. 


We 
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We dined at Muel. In this little village are many 


Potters, who turn their own wheels, not by hand, but 
with their feet, by means of a larger wheel concentric 


with that on which they mould the yy” and _ 
level with the floor. 


Proceeding after dinner, we left the aan moun= 
tains at ſome diſtance, till we approached Longares, 
which is ſeven leagues from Zaragoza, where this ridge 
dies away, and leaves before us a wide extended plain, 
bounded by diftant hills. The ſoil is clay, with gravel 
of flint, ſilicious grit, and white quartz, more eſpeci- 
ally along the middle of this ſpacious vale, in which 
there appears a bed of it all ſmooth and poliſhed, as 
ice in brooks ſubject to ſtrong land floods and torrents. 
This plain produces moſt luxuriant crops of corn, with 
vines, and abounds in . 


At ak 4 in the evening we arrived at n one 
league from Longares, having travelled our eight 
leagues, which is the uſual journey : : this we may 
reckon ſix and thirty Eng gliſn miles. 


Hess one of our countrymen left a hiſtory behind 
than, written in Engliſh, on the wall, for a warning to 
thoſe who may chance to follow him. In the night, 
rwo men attempted to rob him in his bed ; but he hap- 
pily awoke, and ſtarting up, knocked one' down, and 
made the other fly. The one whom he Knocked down 
was ſervant to a French officer with whom he was tra- 
- yelling, the other was one of the coachmen. From 

the obſervations I have had occaſion to make in Spain, 
I] am of opinion, that no gentleman ſhould ſleep in a 
room alone, unleſs he has made faſt the door. 


The wine which this country produces is of the fine! 
quality and I have no doubt will be much coveted in 
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THROUGH SPAIN. 139 
England whenever the communication ſhall be opene! 
to the ſea. | | EE Thea / 
- - Carifiena contains two thouſand and thirty-ſix ſouls, 


and has two convents. From hence we proceeded 
along a fruitful bottom, covered with vines and ohves ; 


[ 


then aſcending among mountains, we found at a lower 


level, ſchiſt with its lamina ſtanding perpendicular, and 
ſoon- after ſilicious grit, inclined to the horizon, then 
In this country we paſs vaſt tracts of land ſuſcepti- 
ble of cultivation, which, I have no doubt, will be one 
day covered with luxuriant crops, although at preſent 
we ſee little beſides the quercus coecifera, and a few 
aromatic herbs. | 


- Croſling the river Xilcoca, at the diſtance of five 
leagues, we came to Daroca, where we dined. 


This city, incloſing within its walls two thouſand 


eight hundred and ſixty-three ſouls, is built in a ravin, 


and vould haye been ſwept away by torrents, had not 
the inhabitants made a drift of 600 yards through the 
heart of a mountain, to open a communication with 
the river. This work is worthy of inſpection- 


| Daroca appears to have been always of importance, 
as the fortifications, although now decayed, ſufficiently 
evince: It formerly occupied the hills for ſafety, but 
now it has crept down into the vale for ſhelter. _ 


The rocks which are here laid bare, are ſchiſt, co- 
yered with limeſtone, een 


Climbing among theſe, it is beautiful to look down 
upon the vale, which feeds the city, every where ſhut 
in by uncultivated mountains, itſelf well watered; co- 
vered with deep verdure, and loaded with the moſt luxu- 

I ; nan. 
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A FQURN 


ET: 


b of land excites 


a wonder how the inhabitants can hve. 


. The exquiſite beauty of this ſpot, and the: protection 
which it offered, were powerful attractives to the prieſts 
and to the religious orders, who in this city have no 

leſs than BY convents and feven. partſh churches, of 


Which, one is ae although nat « bulhog'si fes 


11 


* dinner we aſcended to * higher mountsins, 
in which the ſchiſt and the ſilicious grit appear in 
ſtrata, inclined: to the horizon in every paſſible direc- 
tion. All nature here ſeems to have ſuffered the moſt 
vialent convulſions. 


Theſe mountains muſt certainly 3 with mine- 
rak, of which we fee every mark but the mineral itſelf. 
Indeed, when the Romans ſettled here, gh qe 
view to mines. From the nature of the rock, and 


from the peculiar ap + up" oy of the ſchoerl, I have no 
coun cat t tin is not | 


* 


- We are dw on the higheſt land in Speis with the 
water falling behind us into the Ebro, whilſt immedi⸗ 
ately before us it runs into the Tagus. 


5 When we begin deſcending to the ſouth weft, we 


* D had * * 
— — * 2 
1 ——— 


* * 


1 
7 


obſerve a deeper foil, fewer crags, and the ſtrata more 
inclined to the horizon, than we found in the dechvity 
to the north, and to the eaſt. This circumſtance will 


appear perfectly natural, when we conſider that in the 


latter 22 a water does not run much more than 


one hundred miles before it enters the ſea; whereas in 


the former it muſt go nearly ſix hundred miles to find 
the accan. Yet this circumſtance alone will not ac- 


count for the confuſion which appears in all the ſtrata as 
we alcended from Daroca ; the ſea ſhells which every 
where abound 1n the limeſtone, wherever it is found 
on 
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on theſe high mountains, prove ſufficiently that this 
country was once covered with the ſea. | | 


Without entering at preſent on the different ſoluti- 
ons which have been given of theſe phænomena, I 
ſhall only tranſiently obſerve, yet I wiſh it to be remem- 
bered, that theſe ſtrata are not now in the fame poſition 
in which they lay, when the whole peninſula was co- 
vered with the waters of the ſea. 9 fri 


On theſe mountains, both in the morning and the 
afternoon, we obſerved many monumental croſſes, each 
placed near the ſpot on which the unwary traveller had 
been robbed and murdered, or had met with ſome fa- 
tal accident. At this, conſidering the nature of the 
country, I was not furprifed; but I muſt own my 
blood ran cold, when I ſaw ſome croſſes in the villages 
through which we paſſed. Their numbers ſufficiently 
evince, not only a bad diſpoſition in the inhabitants, but 
a bad government. No people can be more paſſionate 
than the Welch, yet in Wales we ſeldom hear of mur- 
der; they do not thirſt for blood, and ſhould any one 
feel himſelf provoked to take away another's life, he 
would tremble at the laws. But in Arragon, this 
crime often paſſes with impunity, unleſs as far as one 
murder is the parent of another. 8 


The eſcrivanos, who perform the office of coroner, 
are many of them poor, hungry, rapacious, and deſti- 
tete of principle; and without them no evidence can 
de received. Theſe venal wretches are commonly pre- 
pared wich equal indifference to ſell juſtiee or injuſtice 
to him, who offers moſt; and all over Spain they have 
2 ſcope in the country towns, becauſe few gentlemen 
_ Ive nor'near/a village, to protect the peaſant, hei 
moſtly reſident in cities. y - ra 18 ' 


We 
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We lay in the miſerable village of et, the laſt in 
Arragon, and two leagues from Dara. 


Having neglected to lay in proviſions before we left 
that city, we began, for the firſt time, but not the laſt, 
to ſuffer want, and to murmur at the inattention -of 
our captain. When we left Barcelona, a common 
was made to pay the expences of the journey, 
and we immediately proceeded to the election of a 
treaſurer. The parties were our colonel, a French- 
man, tall, handſome, elegant in his manners, ſenſible, 
well- informed; perfect maſter of the language, and 
well acquainted not only with the mode of travelling 
in Spain, but with the precautions needful to be taken 
by thoſe, who would paſs with any comfort from Bar- 
celona to Madrid. Naturally our choice i ſhould have 
fallen upon him; but unfortunately there were objec- 
tions, which every one felt, but which no one dared to 
name. As a ſtranger, and as ignorant of the language 
I was out of the queſtion. Of the Spaniſn gentlemen, 
one was a cadet in the army, lively, ſenſible, and of the 
nobleſt diſpoſition ; but being not more than fourteen 
years of age, he likewiſe was rejected. The other 
gentleman, under whoſe wings the: cadet travelled, 2 
was a Spaniard of a certain age, a captain in the army, 
and therefore accuſtomed to travel; of a grave deport- 
ment, and for integrity worthy of the confidence, which 
was to be repoſed in him; but—(for in every cha- 
rafter there is ſome but)—he was a bigot. Na- 
turally auſtere, ſilent, and reſerved; his religion 
taking its complexion from his temper, he became 
ſevere, moroſe, and ſeemed to cheriſh a cold indiffe- 
rence to all the comforts of this life both for him- 
ſelf, but more eſpecially for his friends; yet in him 
all our ſuffrages met; he was to keep the purſe, to pay 
all expences, to render an account, which he did with 
the moſt exact fidelity, and to make proviſion for the 
journey, where proviſions were to be procured ; but 
this he neglected, although his coadjutor, the colonels 


Tt 
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active, and always ready to run at his com- 
= 8 butchery for fleſh, to the baker's tor 
bread, and to the vintner's to purchaſe wine, With 
a good look out we might have had hares, partridges, 
rabbits, and poultry in abundance ; whereas, by ne- 
glect, before we reached Madrid, we were half ſtarv- 
ed; and yet our journey coſt much more oy. 
good management, would have mage us comforta 

— F 34 4; 8 


In the morning, when we were ready to leave Uſer, 
this was the manner of diſcharging the account. The 
miſtreſs. of the houſe, ſupported by ſome female, made 
her approach, at firſt with a low voice and with a 
modeſt air. The captain, ſupported by his colonel, 
who upon occaſion could look very fierce, repelled the- 
charge, and exclaimed againſt the exorbitancy of the 
demand. The miſtreſs, appealing to the maid, who 
was prepared to defend her moderation, by degrees 
| raiſed her voice, and became violent almoſt to fury. 
The captain ſputtered, and the colone] ſometimes put 
in a word to allay the ftorm, whilſt the cadet ſtood 
laughing at a diſtance, till at the end of about twenty 
minutes the ſtorm ſuddenly ſubſided, the landlady look- 
ed placid, and quietly accepted one-half of the origi- 

nal demand. If in the outſet our captain had with 
calmneſs aſked for the arancel, all this trouble had 
been ſaved, becauſe every publican is obliged to have 
one hung up in his houſe, and in that the price of 
every article, with the ruido de caſa (noiſe of the houſe) 
and beds is fixed by the magiſtrate. 

This buſineſs being ended, every one took his cor- 
ner in the coach, the coachman clacked his heavy 
whip, and the moment we began to move the cadet, 
looking upon his mentor, croſſed himſelf. 


. bo Our 
* * 


| 
| 
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Our way lay acroſs an extenſive plain, bounded by 
diſtant hills, in which the ſoil is ſand and gravel, cover- 
ing 2 limeſtone rock. The aſcent to theſe hills is very 
eaſy, and the hills themſelves are ſuſceptible of 
cultivation; yet they are deſolate, and for miles- dif- 


cover neither houſe nor o_ Ye the "I 


| * 


| At eleven in the morning we arrived a at w ortuere 
having travelled four leagues to dinner. This little 
village, the manſion of wretchedneſs and miſery, is 
built upon a rock of marble, ſuch as would not diſ- 
grace a palace. The ſun was ſhining very bright; 
not a cloud was to be ſcen; yet theſe poor peaſants 
filled the church, each with his lighted {Pe em 


to join in a proceſſion. 


The ploughs of this diſtrict sch de 
from the perfection of thoſe at Barcelona. The han- 
dle, the ſhare, and the ſhare iron, all paſs. through one 
— the beam, which is made crooked for that 

All theſe are faſtened by a wedge. It is 
— 'poflible to ſee a rougher implement, without 
coulter, fin ſheets, or mould board; but inſtead of this, 
two pins, one on ee driven into the wake 
the ſnare. 3 


All the way over the mountains, till you come near 


to Anchuela, the limeſtone prevails, charged with 


foſſil ſhells, ſuch as oyſters, entrochi, and belemmites, 
with terebratulæ and chamæ. A little to the ſouth of 
this, near Molina, on the mountains between the Xilo-- 
ca, which goes into the Ebro, and the Gallo, which 
joins the . Tagus, under the limeſtone they find a rd 
gypſum, containing alſo foſſil ſhells. It is remarkable, 
that this gypſum, decompoſing and loſing its vitriolic 
acid, cryſtalliſes in hexagonal priſms of a red cry 
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of theſe 1 collected many of different ſizes, which fer- 
ment with the nitrous acid. 


All the 15 over Heidi tation; with Berle 
imerpoling vallies; not one object preſents itſelf co 
cheer thẽ weary traveller; no houſe, no tree except the 
favin; the juniper, and a ſpecies of cedar, which is pe- 
euliarto this country; but from time to time a monu- 
mental croſs reminds him of mortality. | 


We; indeed; had little cauſe to fear, 3 we 
were well armed, excepting when we thoſe to walk, 
and to leave the coach behind us. Some officers; 
who paſfed this way, being at a diſtance trom their 
carriage, in which, little ſufpecting danger, they had 
left their ſwords, upon entering a wood they were ſud- 
nid rs robbed by a banditti, who imme- 

ately eſcaped into the thicket, and were ſeen no mote. 

— morning, when we had walked befbre the car 
age, and I had got the lead, fearful of being too far a 
head, I looked back from time to time, taking care ne- 
ver to be out of fight of our captain, who Was f- 
ing at a diſtanee; but finding myſelf ba 
a foreſt, I ſhortened ſail, and recollecting the ſtory of 
the officers, I turned oftener than uſual to look bekind | 
me, when ſuddenly, having loſt ſight of'my compani- 5 
on, I ſoon difcovered him again, but out of the ad, 
and running very faſt. Not being able to imagine 
why he ran, whether we had milled the way, or NWhe- 
ther he was eſcaping for his life, J purfued him 


. 


over the hills, and through the bottoms, . i” Wits. - 


not poſſible to know Which way 1 ſhould direct 
courſe to catch hirn, till I had the happineſs 60 | 


him ſtop. When I came up to him, I found that our 

cadet had wandered from the way, and had taken 
another road. Fortunately for Him, his good mentor 

ſaw him, purſued him, and brought him back 2 

When we were . 5 Ec: 
- You. I. Tas. 


| 


E 
et 
am 
2 
> 
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- vaniſhed, and we leiſurely returned into the road, which 
we had quitted ; bur here a new perplexity aroſe ; for, 
from the ſummit of a hill, which had a commanding 
proſpect, we could ſee nothing of the coach, nor could 
we determine if it were before us or behind us. At 
laſt, not being able to diſcover the track of the wheels, 
we walked half way back to the village, from which 
we had departed, where we found the coach ſticking 
in the mire, and ſome peaſants e * their 1 im- 
1 CEE hard to fer it 


The country contiguous to eels; compared 
with the uncultivated mountains of Arragon, appears a 
| Paradiſe. The limeſtone rock is covered with a deep- 
er foil, and the little hills are cultivated to their ſum- 
mits; yet Anchuela is a moſt miſerable village, and 
inthe poſada there is only one room, with two filthy 
beds... When beds are wanting, officers uſe their privi- 
F El * on ſome E 


family. 
1 OE 


tnx walking out to view the country, I an on he 
2 land * of cockle-ſhells and car- 


As hog ch the Bene as FEY laſt yy 
ſcribed. An Engliſh mechanic will not readily con- 
ceive how a plough can be made, not only with- 

out coulter, drock, ground-yeilt, and i, board, 
n . the handle and the 
ſhare. To conſtruct ſuch a plough would puzzle 
my. invention ; yet nothing can be more ſimple, for 

the beam. ws. n r Rei the K lace of 
ts... | 
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the carriage forward, and walked by 2 much neater 


way to meet . 1 * a valley, which is 


ſhut 
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mut in by ſwelling hills, and directing our courſe by a 
rivulet, ' whoſe waters are-as clear as cryſtal. The 
files of theſe hills are ſhaded with An 8 
8 and the ulex europæ us. i 


"This Would be à beautiful tuation for a boble⸗ 
man s ſeat: Here he would have plenty of wood and 
| water; with corn, and wine, and oil, in great abundance; 

whilſt the money, which he ſpent in-the maintenance 
of a great eſtabliſhment, circulating. among. his tenants, 
would cheriſh their induſtry, and animate he woe 
1 country for many miles around him. | 
Through the withic of Spain I cannot fecsllet i. 
have feen a ſingle 7 reſidence, like thoſe which 
every where abound in England; the great nobility 
ſurround the ſovereign, and are attracted by the court ; 
the nobles of, inferior rank or fortune are either aſ- 
ſembled at Madrid, or eſtabliſh themſelves in the 
great cities of the diſtant provinces. - This deſertion 
of the country has ariſen; not, as in other kingdoms, 
from the oppreſſion of the great barons, agd from 
the franchiſes enjoyed by cities, but from rw@' other 
cauſes more extenſive in their operation. The firſt of 
theſe was the diſtracted condition of the empire till the 
reign of F erdinand and Iſabella, divided into ſepa- 
rate kingdoms of ſmall extent, all engaged in fever- 
ceaſing wars againſt each other, which drove men of 
property into the cities ; the ſecond, was the jealouſy of 
the court, which ſoon followed the expulſion of - "the 
Moors; a jealouſy, which for more than a century 
and an half was: merely politcal, leſt” the grandee: 
ſupported by the peolpe -ſhoiuld endeavour” to Ht 4 
gain their conſequence. To this tear; at the acceſſion 
of the preſent family, ſucceeded one of a more" alarm- 
ing nature; from the attachment which many of the 
great families had diſcovered to the houſe of Auſtria. 
N or this reaſon they nd aſſembled round the throne, 
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2 kept conſtantly i in ſight. The condition of the 

is certainly better, and ſome inhabited caſtles 
are to be found in every province. But, in this 
reſpe&, no country can be to England If 
the cauſes were to be aſi 
tion oF wealth, which appears in the delghtful manſi- 

the great, and the ſeats of country gentlemen, 
Re over the face of the whole iſland; of that 


which is to be ſeen in al bur cities, great towns, and 


even country villages; which meets the eye in every 
tarm houſe, and which ſhews itſelf in the high Gate 


of ; nice in our 


pry, bt 6 makin. intereſt in 3 cher 


their own eſtates, they not only ſpend 
| among their tenants, which, by its cleats, ſets eve- 
weather motion, and becomes productive of new 

their amuſement is to make improvements 
1 have remained 1 


eee e er, 
u T 

un which their tenants could not afford, 
and which, if ſucceſsful, are foon adopted by their 
3, they introduce the beſt breed of cattle, 


gned for this equal diſſemina- 


nll preſerve their influence at court. By reſiding 
nd money 


hey try new 


__ 
2 I 
Rn 
ä 


PLN, 


alive; I counted forty ploughs at work, all employs 
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ing wealth, make the land more productive chan ig 


| was before; nay, their tradeſmen, when they get ma- 


ney, which is not wanted to increaſe their peculiar | 


Rock, either lend it to the farmer, or themſelves 
purchaſe. land, and bury their treaſures in the earth; 


yet not like that which is hid by the miſerable ſlaves 
of a deſpotic government, to remain unprofitable, 
but to produce, ſome thirty, ſome ſixty, and forme an 
The country, which we paſſed over between 
Anchuela and Maranchon, in its appearance and in its. 
calcareous rock, reſembles that which is about Atford; 


in the road to Bath, or rather like that which is round 


Keinſham, between Bath and. Briſtol, ., 
Mar anchan, remarkable, Ike other vil | ge 8 1 4 5 


it, for the poetic fire of its inhabitants, is a little vil 


lage ſituated on a declivity, ſneltered from the north hy 
high limeſtone rocks, but open to the ſouth, and looks 
ing down upon the rich valley by which it is fed. 
The foil is diſſolved limeſtone, with ſand- clay, 
forming a moſt fertile marle. At this ſeaſon it 1s all 


ed in preparing for their pegs. 


Having obſerved the reſemblance between. this 
country and that, which is to the eaſt and to the weſt 
of Bath, I felt a peculiar pleaſure in picking up on the 
with other bivalves, and fragments of the piſolite, of. 
the ſame ſpecies and of the ſame colour with thoſe, 
which I had formerly collected at Keinſhamn, Arford, 


Wraxal, Melkſham, and on the adjacent. hills. 


x. 
* 


After dinner we left Maranchon, and, in about 

three or four miles, loſt the lmeſtone, which was ſuc⸗ 

ceeded by ſilicious grit of a peculiar texture, ſome what 
1 5 | Sts like. 
124 
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like bran. This however did not continue, , at 
Aguilar cio we paſſed between two hi; h rocks of fine 

or ande ſtone, very white, with — ſtrata e 
the horizon, in the angle of forty-five degrees. TT he 
country we paſſed over between theſe two miſerable 
villages, after quitting the rich valley of Maranchon, 
is little oultivated, and,” excepting two woods, the one 
of oak, the other of ilex, is naked and unprofitable, 
although theſe woods ſhew — * the coun- 
oF -could . $ | 


* — 


Near to Aguilarejo the crops of wheat appear half 


ſtarved, and the fields are covered with the wild 1 rar 
m—_ . 


This day \ we for five 3 croſſes one com: 
ing out of a wood,” one at a place where four ways 
meet, the reſt on the ſummits of the hills, from whence 
the robbers could ſee every thing that was N on 
che roatl, and know which way to eſcape. 


we net at Alcolea, having travelled, TG to 

the Guia de Caminos, only ſix leagues and a half ng w 

three in the morning. I ſhould conceive that the 

agus here, like the miles in diſtant provinces with 
> are longer than the legal meaſure, _. 


Te country about Alcolea is covered with corn, 
excepting only ſome few hills, which, ſhaded by the 


How and the Juniper, Po a e ver- 
ure. 


As we proceeded, aſcending among the hills, at the 
diſtance of a few. miles from Alcolea, culture ceaſes, 
and the country is abandoned to the ilex, the ulex eu- 
_ ropzus, and the quercus coccifera, theſe laſt diminy- 
. but the firſt II 9 
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Tube roads are here deteſtable. 


The Spaniſh nati- 


on is tenacious of its freedom from the Corvè; but this 
appears to me bad policy. After feeding the peaſant, 


who cultivates the ſoil, or firſt 


ſurplus of revenue 


ſhould be applied in _ 7 roads to carry the crops 


to market. Farmers, i 


to themſelves, will never 


pay attention, nor expend their money, their labour, 
and their time, on this moſt important object; and in 
Spain, the gentlemen of landed property, being con- 


fined wholly to the cities, neither 


feel che want of 


roads, nor ſee their intereſt concerned in having them 
repaired. It is the landlord in every country who ul- 
timately bears this expence, and it Is s he who: Princi- 


pally * the benefit. 


2 


#745 * 22 


As we approach ee the filicious grit, or ſand 
ſtone, which has continued all the way from Aguilare- © 
jo, gives | cl to OT caged with * 1 
ſhells, .. | 5 


— 


In chis villige the cherch is te ly object, mick 
can give pleaſure ; ; i is very pretty. 


lime 


abounding with oak, ilex, juniper, 


2 this the country becomes close 8 
one fences ; but although incloſed, ir ſeems to be 
| left uncultivated, covered in general with ftone and 


the ulex euro us, 


the lavendula es, the common n OR 2 and the ge- 


niſta. 


F * 


Here, for th firſt time ſince 
we law horned cattle feeding. 


We paſſed by three monumenta] mY _ at "IO 


junction of four ways. In a coun 
le travel, a thief has little chance of 
leſs where two ways xrols. = 


T6 * 


we en Barcelo | - | 


iy where few peo- 
of paſſengers, * 


3 ” 
* Wo « 


\ 


-— 30 enen“ | 

| * we drew beer vp travelled. 
= ute phi ot n Ale Od. vel cleared, = al 
3 cons, J a foreſt of the malt ] | 


85 ä ck we. paſſed, got withqut eircum- 
a Hoy e apdvhen we * to quig 


8 


rajantjes 8 built upon 2 1 of limeſtone, hook 
perpendicularly. down ppon a. fertile little vale, 
25 "which it is elevated gf, ch cc id undred 
feet. The ſitüation is romantic, and. the Kee] 0 | 
the appearance of a ravin. 


They have here no beef. W | 
or à fraction more than three | pence per und of fix- 
teen Ounces. Bread three quarts and a If, or one 


L four as 6 Tk en oh 


he \converſing with ROTOR: cura, that is, vith, the 
| a Coen be bed hag houſes. in his. pariſh, . 
oY kondred: and forty communicants, belides one 
hundred children under the communicatihg age, which | 
is eight. © All above this age are compelled to, confeſs, 
and to receive the ſacrament. His living. is worth . 
eight hundred ducats per annum; a conſiderable - 
benefice for pa E * to, 4. 87. 175. 8d, | 
hr; ” 


N * y * ** 


Pr 2 Ling 2 hich f for many. 9 we 5555 nei - 5 
ther tree, nor houſe, nor an any token of human exiſtence 


* one N 0h But wo. thi we 


9. — "og the Der bod we diſcover- 
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gd a vaſt expanſe before us, bounded by ſnowy. moun- 
F. N ud fertile vale plenty ſeems ca 
19 eſtabliſhed: her dominion, and: to be conſtant- 


by replepiſhing 7 horn wich gorn, and e. and 


Cue 4 is dwided into ten pariſhes, and is ſaid 
to contain eras thouſand. ſouls, with fourteen con- 
vents. It is rendered famous by the royal manufac- 
ture of broad cloth, and is remarkable for the ſpecies 
of cloth made of the Vigogna wool. Here the king 
employs near four thouſand people, to whom he pays 
monthly fix hundred. thouſand reals, or fix thouſand 

pounds, beſides about forty thouſan ben Ford 
in the firgoundung Ws | 


This manufacture was firſt prejested by the. Baron 
Riperda, A. D. 17 20, who brought workmen from 
Jolland, but with very ill ſucceſs; wy Don - Joſeph 
de Carvajal, prime miniſter to Philip V. who attempt 
ed the ſame at S. Fernando, had in Phis day little more 
to boaſt of. During the war of 1740, the Engliſh 
government, with à view to diſtreſs the Spaniards, 
having prohibited the importation of their wool, the 
fudden ſtagnation had. for the moment the effect de- 
; but yew channels were ſoon opened, fupſh 

| — were diſeovered, and the price of wool was 
conſiderably raiſed. To prevent ſuch ſtagnation for 
the future, Mr. Wall, then in England, decoyed one 
T homas Bevan, a ſkilful workman, from the town off 
Melkſham, in Wiltſhire, with many others, and eſta- 
bliſhed them at Guadalajara, where they contributed 
to raiſe the credit of an expiring manu Some 
years aſter this, Thomas Bevan, having met with ill 
ulage, died of a broken beart; and in, Tins ts un- 
e ſuffered, an e laſs. 


* 
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The conduct of the Engliſh, in refuſing, to purchaſe 5 


of their enemies this profitable article of commerce, 
reminds me of a meaſure equally politic adopted by 
the Spaniards with the ſame views, and on à ſimilar 


occaſion, when, during the war of the ſucceſſion, A. D. 


1704, they prohibited the ſale of their wines, oil, and 
fruits, to the Engliſhand the Dutch, who, in conſequence 
of this, formed connection with the Portugueſe, fo that 


now, more eſpecially, i in Engiod, Port wine N 


the Place of ſack. 


A. D. 175 5, government finding it impoſible D 


derive a profit from this declining manufacture, de. 
| bvered it over, together with the ſimilar one eſtabliſhed 
at S. Fernando, to the Gremias; but after a few years 
(A. D. 1768) the king once more undertook to ma- 
nage both on his own account, and ſoon removed the 
Gfter manufacturę from her former abode to Bribuega: 
ſtill permitting her to retain the name of S. Fernando, 
as « being well known and much honoured i in the market, 


If we may believe Uſtariz, the fin. undertaking, 
in his day, ſwallowed up the whole of the provincial 
revenue, and it was conſtantly in debt. This we may 
readily believe ; becauſe, if any individual were to con- 
duſt ſuch an extenſive manufacture on his own ac- 
count, ſuppoſing him not to have been previouſly in- 
ſtructed in the buſineſs, although he ſhould have 
bred to trade, he would loſe his money; pres 
nee would loſe more, a ſovereign moſt. 


Gonfilering what, {aries muſt be paid, how - Hh | 


ſcope for diligence and parſimony, how much for ne- 


gligence and rapine, and how very weak the induce- 


ment to excel; a fovereign can have no reaſonable 
hope to multiply his gains. If he is to force à trade, 
and to eſtabliſ a monopoly by the exertion of ſupreme 
abo, al theſe evils will i n him, 155 


* 
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ume illicit trader will meet him to advantage. If he is 


r fo fand 2 competition the private cradeſian, too 
active and too zealous for the fovereign, will ſeek our 


= new markets, and by attentions, by civility, by acts of 
= friendſhip, and by barter or reciprocal exchanges, gain 
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be preference, whilſt the ſovereign, unleſs he links the 
— price, will remain with his commodity unſold. Should 


* 
* 


e price be funk low enough to force a market, the 


loss muſt be conſiderable, and no manufacturer will be 
aa ble to riſe up againſt the ſovereign, whoſe capital is in- 
exzhauſtible, or ftand the competition with him, who can 
e fur Hof without a ; 


of bankruptcy, 


_ Oftariz condemns-all ſuch eſtabliſhments, and writes 
a chapter to prove que las fabricas de quenta de los 


ſoberanos no florecen ;” that manufactures on the ſo- 


yereigns account can never proſper. Count Campo- 


manes cannot approve them : the principles which this 


„rr Lo, | ene. n : 
able ſtateſman labours to eſtabliſh, have all much 
higher views, and lay a more certain foundation for na- 


tional proſperity. His principles are applicable. to 


every nation, whether rich or poor. He would, in the 
firſt plac | 

conduct of the beſt maſters, to teach drawing, mecha- 
nics, mathematics, chemiſtry, agriculture, and lan- 
guages, with the theory of commerce, and of political 


economy ; he would promote juſtice and ſobriety, 
diligence and parſimony; he would'encourage public 


ſpirit and 'ceconomical ſocieties; he would ſend young 


men properly qualified, to travel, for the purpoſe: of | 
inſpecting all the modern improvements in arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce adopted by more poliſhed nati-. 
ons; he would render communication eaſy, by means of 
roads and canals; he wonld regulate the poſts, and eſta- 
bliſh banks; he would Proven plenty of fuel for manufac- - 
to their exiſtence; he would ho- 


tures, as being eſſentia 


nour the mechanic, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
| chant; he condemn all monopolies, and all epo. 
| fion privileges, as partial, oppreſſive, uſeleſs, and juſt | 


2 


1 * 


place, diffuſe knowledge by free-ſchools, under the 


3 
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juſt ; he would encourage ſtrangers, and abe natura. 
zation eaſy to them; he would diminiſh the number 
of feſtivals, prevent the abuſe of monaſtic inſtitutions, 
| induſtry in convents, and employ i in ſome 
profitable labour all who are confined in priſons ; he 
would conſtruct good harbours, quays, and wharfs, and 
cauſe fea charts to be formed with the moſt minute at- 
tention. Lo theſe wiſe regulations, recommended by 
that able politician, if we 1 venture to ſu any 
additional proviſions, they might be theſe few : ſuffer 
the demand for money to regulate the rate of intereſt ; 
encourage inſurance among merchants and manufac- 
turers; tolerate all religions; protect perſons and pro- 
perty from real tyranny by civil liberty, and from pri- 
. violence by wiſe laws enforced by an active and 
police; make commerce free, and live in peace. 
Wan t ich — proviſions there could be no occaſion for 


E 


Spaniſh government, the manufacturers of other nati- 
ons can purchaſe the raw material, pay freight, charges, 
and heavy duties, and importing them into Spain, make 


reh profus 3 where the monarch ſuffers loſs, 


From Guadalsjara to Alcala, Complutum of the Ro- 
is four leagues. This city, watered by the He- 

nares, and fed by a fertile and moſt extenſive plain, is 
one of che prettieſt in Spain. The buildings are of 
of ö and of 45 and the pavement 
þ of ny ng ond Rones, moſt ly ion. all the 
The archbiſhop of To- 
— —.— here, the work of Covarrubias and 
in one front of which are eighty- two pil- 
— in the other fiſty- two. The churches are thirty- 
convents Fer the e nine. One 
theſe I viſited with be rea- 


have any inducement to become the chief monopo- 


588 Lene, The library is well furniſh 


eee t to be 2 manufacturer, much lefs would 
Theſe proviſions not having been adopted by the 


gily conceived, when 1 fa 2 it was TY ds Car- 
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985 books an excellent and well arranged. Among theſe 


me original Complutenfian Bible muſt command for 
ever ry grateful eaves of the Chriſtian world. | 
nn this apartment are preſerved his letters, his ring, his 
WE buſt, and his picture; but theſe, though beautiful, 
XX faintly expreſs the greatneſs of his mind, and the good - 


= From Alcala to Madrid is fix leagues, in which 
ſpace three rivers, the Henares, the Jarama, and the 
Manzanares, diffuſe their fertilizing ſtreams over a vaſt 


V secher with the capital, are fed. 


== The approach to this from Alcala is beyond deſcrip- 
tion beautiful. The road is ſpacious, and the gate is 
elegant. On the left we look into the garden of the 
ancient palace, called Buen Retiro, with the botanical 


5 $ | expanſe of level country, by which conſiderable I cities; „ 


garden and the extenſive alleys of the Prado, well 


| iZ | planted and adorned with numerous fountains. On the 


fully before us, and bending in the line of beauty, con- 
tracts, as it advances up a gentle hill, thus diſcovering 
at one view ſome ofthe moſt conſiderable of the public 


i or of the foreign miniſters. -- 


which we drove, and where for the night, after: my com- 


REY 


5 right, through the trees, we catch a glimpſe of another | 
gate, whilſt the wide ſtreet of Alcala, ſtretching grace- 


buildings, and the habitations either of the firſt nobi- 


In this ſtreet is the Cruz de Malta, a large hotel, to 


panions were diſperſed, I took up my abode in ſolitude, 
__ with the reflection, painful for the moment, that I was 
come to my] y's end. It had been weariſome, 
Ay from accidents and diſagreeable 
adventures;-buf then with an object conſtantly in view m 
every thing may be endured. Beſides; in theſe fours 
een days, I got acquainted-with my fellow-travellers; 
und for: one had contrated - friendſhip and eſteem 
WO Even for che others, whillt thus united hy one eπmmet 
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intereſt, I felt regard; but now e urney waz at 
an end, the idea of diſperſing to meet no more left a 

gloom which ſolitude was ill ſuited to relieve. At the 
nd of a purſuit, a vacuum ſucceeds, which muſt be 
- painful, till ſome new, ſome intereſting object is in 
«view, and gives ireſhyaperpetion to the mind. 


On this occaſion I amuſed myſelf with refledions 
on the feelings of the ten thouſand Greeks, when hav- 
ing ſurmounted all their difficulties, and arriving ſaſe 
in Greece, they immediately diſperſed to go in ſearch 
of new adventures. What miſery muſt be theirs, 
whoſe views in life are-cloſed. This appears to be 
the chief ſource of wretchedneſs in cloiſters, where 

nnen exther hope ba 


+ Belore we parted we had eo tale our accounts. 


The, ut Wich two coachmen and fans. mules, 
* e by agreement thirty-five piſtoles, or twenty gui 
neas; and as a gratuity, we gave the men fix piſtoles, 
cequal to three pounds twelve ſhillings. The expence 
upon the road for diet was eleven hundred and forty 
reals. . The ſum total, therefore, of our expenditure 
was fix and thirty pounds; which, for a journey of 2 
hundred Spaniſh leagues, accompliſhed in fourteen 

, Jt, * be en moderate. 


MADRID. 


" As the court was dr cm gg 225 arrival 
tters were e ent uſeleſs, excepting 

bn — M. Sage, of Paris, to Don Caſimir Ortega, 
ho as a principal botanical profeſſor, is well known to 
all the lovers of that ſcience. I had indeed a letter to 

a grandee of Spain, then at Madrid, with the ſtrongeſt. 
recommendation, and from him I had expected much; 
har 4 _ 6 . 1 found wg: 


«x 
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lite, but cold; ſenſible and well informed, but ſilent 
and reſerved; univerſally eſteemed for the goodneſs 
of his heart, but ſo perfectly abſorbed in the formal 
=  dutics of religion, that I. could derive no advantage 
== ' from his friendſhip. In a word, he appears to be one 
of thoſe, to whom the Italian proverb may with ſome 
degree of juſtice be applied, Tanto buon che val niente: 
/ good that he is good for nothing. 

1 In Don Caſimir Ortega I I found the activity of 
+1 friend{hip, and every poſſible attention. By his per- 
miſſion 1 had acceſs at all hours to the botanic garden. 
This well choſen ſpot being upon a declivity, inclined 
towards the prado, and ſeparated from it 74 iron rails; 
whether you are walking or riding in that ſhady grove, 
refreſhed by its numerous fountains,” and uumoleſted 
even by the mid-day ſun, you may at one view com mand 
the whole of it. In this ſpacious and. well. furniſhed 
garden. I frequently amuſed myſelf in renewing my ac- 
88 with a ſcience which I had formerly ſtudied 
with delight; and whenever the profeſſor gave lectures 
to his ile, I conſtantly attended. My firſt elements 
21 had learned under doctor Hope, who, as a botaniſt, 
had acquired fame; but I muſt confeſs, that the method 
of Ortega appeared to me ſuperior; and I am per- 
ſuaded that his pupils, with moderate DU cannot 
fail to be proficients i in this ſcience. 


* not only 33 them to come 19 and 


able to inveſtigate each plant, ſo as to trace it from 
claſs to order, genus, ſpecies, and variety, but he teaches 
them to draw, vp generic deſ criptions for themſelves. 


The merit of the maſter will ſoon appear in the pro- 
Auctions of his pupils, who, with M. Pombéi, have tra- 
velled over Spaniſh America, and are Preparing to fa. f 

vour che world with their diſcoveries. | 


| Such A purfoig, f in the abſence of the « court, + 
"<> in agreeable reſource, and, with the library of the Car- 
melites, 


11 


4 ct 


tmelires, _ to ooeupy 3 thy tte! ion in bach 1 


A bwl denne thou the dn u. obtain a 
— oath before I deſtended to bee 
own mind I divided the whole into three j 

corteſponding to three periods, ealy to be 
= The moſt ancient is neareſt to Ns ons Wha: 
zunares, with narrow and corttrafted ſtreets, 
lanes, and blind alleys; like thoſe ftill viſible in Lon- 
Fi don, but more eſpecially in Paris, where no extenfive 8 
| - <conflagration hath conſumed che rude monuments 1 
| art, eretted by the remote progenitors, who inhabited. 
„e city. To the north and to the eaſt of this, 
as you remove further from the river, the ſtreets are 
- wider, and the buildings affect ſome degree of ſymme- 
| * This including the Plaza Mayor, or 
in its day e been a ſtriking ob- 
. meanites we the! Pare Af Aut. But when Phi- 
tip II. removed his court, and Madrid became the 
— empire; the great nobility erected 
palaces beyond the former limits, and the Puerta del Sol 
1s now the centre of the whole. 


Boks cities Gere Gta: The thy 
herd pitches his tent, or builds his mud- wall 
the river ſide, becauſe he catnot afford to ſink a well; 
but man, being a gregarious animal, others, for the 
comfort of ſociety, or far mutual protection, refort to 
che fame ſpot, G poſſible. 
Cottages (increaſe, tillage ſucceeds, mamufacturrs fol 
low, and the inhabitants advancing both in numbers 
and in wealth, wiſh. N Move neat, 
che ground being occu ve no other ce, 
But co riſe their houſes higher. Whilſt inhabicing the 
humble cottage, they never complained for want of 
e 9s: ee ack ooigs 
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light ey wonder tir ther anceſtors een thus hay 
cramped. themſelves. for want of W 8 00 q 1 K 
eat has fifteen pariſhes eh thouſand abre MN 
12 \ fie, pariſh Bent ee of 
ſvn hundred and forty-five ſities; and one hundred 

and forty-ſeyen thouſand five hundred and fore). res 
3 ſixry-ſix convents, ſixteen colleges, 3 

hoſpitals, five priſons, and fifteen gates 

nite, moſt of which are elegant. 
of the P uerta de Alcala is ſeventy- feet 1 and the 
two lateral ones are thirty-fout, all wellpr oned. 
Ic is by Sabatini, and does credit t is taſte. 


- 13 © I looking for good. pictures I 1 Air 1 Tos _ 
melitas deſcalzos, taking for · my guide the excellent * 
ov wt of Antonio Ponz, and of Raphael Mengs. In © 
the ſaeriſty are found ſoine wotks of the heſt maſters 

of Titian, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Cbello, Ribera, Tor- 
dan, * Murillo, Zurbarun; and of Andre Vac he! 5 
eee e * eee A n 8 


The church 4 © 8. En | | 


45 Nur wore 
bulk in the reign of Ferdinand VI. ted 1750; and 
here we ſbe-bis 1 monument, by Sabatint; wih chat of his 
| queen; Barbara of Portugal. The dome and the | 
| Arches were painted by the thee brothers "Yelaſjuers — © 

The great altar has fix Corinthian Pillars of green marbles — 
Ike the verde antique; from Serra Nevadanear Gras 
nada, of fingle blocks; "each ſeventeen ſeer hight; he 
baſts and the capitals are braſs. gil. There are Wwe E 
- The a6 pictures by Franeis de Mutoj' and Cigadroti: * 
he treaſires 6f this Eonveritare onſide able? 


e.. > 3 6 


. 


eker ae NM 5 


'The «bugs of Paſqual figs "the. Viſitation," by 'Ss 
ordano ; St. Steptien; by Vandyke; Chill ſeouged. 
by Alexander Veroneſs ;/4 pope; By Titian z 2 holy - 
my, 4:4 Leonardo da Vinci; Pope Greg 8 
You. e Ignatius 
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ay | have foen, 


_ arches, wholly defticure of orgaments, appear | 
© haked, rene mne ee 
e alter my ira e e 

; boking for the Calle de la Montera, Perk el Sol 
- Z rr vr 
- ___ difficulty, ſpo along Fon thn, ahi or W, 
what ſtreet I wanted Upon being informed, 4 
dusted me to the houſe, where I was going,. and, Whe! 

he took his leave, invited me to dine with hi 
| gentleman was Don Franciſco Eſcarano, one o The 
maſters general, who, in return for civilities ER 
in this country, when he was ſecretary to the embaſy, 
E F 
| "who needs his aſſiſtance. Not ſatisfied with thus mark- 
* 2. r ie king's | palaces 

e 
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A hor loft an opportunity of | 
be palate of the Rees Ren ug Naher of bl 
gy ve — lang deſerted; ind, when I 
4 1 1 „ 8 . of 3 4" 
5 5 8 e * Le N EK Co Ire i OI. * vd 
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- veiging to decay. It eonfains Tome ſpacious « apart- 
e wlüch there ſtill remain ſome few go od he | 
tures; but the three things, which gave kg & 

| _ faction were, the theatre, the great falbon, and the 
1 ſtatue of Philip IV. This ſtatue, caſt | 
1 Ne T a6ca; of - Florence, from a painting of Dj 
_ Velaſquez, and ſaid to weigh nine tons, is ſuppori 
by the hind legs alone. I never ſaw nor can conceive 


any thing more perfect, e e 
| ann 


The hibairs is vaſt, 1 into e 95 
as to make them, upon oceaſion, à continuation of the 
ſcene. Here a of ck bi en amuſed the 

blic with oper W Was entrava- 
* A by, * Tara 


The great le ele 4 Ge, ub its le 
ber, painted in freſco by Luca Jordano; remains a mo- 
trument of 8 whe por judgment, 2 þ hare 
powers. In tlie compartiment roof is 

repreſented Hercules giving the golden fleece to Philip 

"EE duke of Burgundy. In a ſubordinate com- 

partiment, Pallas and the Gods are ſeen ſubduing = 

"itans 3 anſwering to which, the majeſty of Spain 

pears ruling. the terreſtrial globe. he 5 is Aled 
Li allegorieal figures, finely expre FE ap 
chamber 3 the conqueſt of Gra S From the 
great ſaloon we go to the en, by a little oval ca- 
_ covered entirely wit looking-glaſs, in the ceil- 

ing of which: is repreſented the Birth of che Sun, with - 
ople of all nations worſhipping the riſing deity, 


* ſt che prieſts are eng in offering ſacrifices. T 
e 777 P 


=, 2 da one apartment, which is TY a FN | 
|  reigners; containing models of ſtrong places; amohg 
hk theſe the two * ſtriking are Cadiz and Gibraltar. 
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The gardens of 3 and have 

a a pleaſing variety of wood and water. Had I been to 
f upon 4 fituation for the royal reſidence, I ſhould 
hs choſen this in preference to that, in which the new 
ce ſtands; bur there may be, Og a” 

_ Which do not HFS, themſelves to e * . 


* 
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The palace call r 
worthy bye: che OY: is an equeſtrian, a ing 
Philip III. begun by Juan Bologna, and, ' after his 
death, finiſhed by Tacca his diſciple ;/ it reſembles that 
of Henry IV. at Paris. Here alſo is the original of 
* famous Temptation of St. A by Calot. | 

1 is impo fſible to view the new palace without the 
molt exquiſite delight. It nts four fronts, each of 
. four. hundred; ad even "wig in length, and one hun- 
dred feet in heig to the cornice, incloſing a qua- 

e of one l and forty feet. Theſe fronts 
are ED by numerous pillars and pilaſtres, and over 
the cornice is a baluſtrade to hide the 3 roof, The 
north front has five wad TOE che. entreſols and * 
derground a Jar LE RS 


Wk tes COLNE Y : 
ries of the kings of Spain, from Bra, to Fernando 
VI. The 2 is ſomewhat ſingular. On the princi- 
pal floor us 5 a ſuit of apartments, large and gant, 
which communicate all round the palace, receiving, 

light from the fronts, and incloling rooms for the do- 
mieſtics, which have light from a ſpacious gallery within. 

This gallery runs all round the quadrangle, over an 
open portico, or piazza, and is covered by a terrace. 


The ene this edifice was laid in the year 
88 t r ee . 
t re, Je. 4 


* : * 
- 


e 


Famed by fire ; and to prevent the. like accident fg | 
ture, the whole 1 hs og arches. © | © 


| hall of converſation, and of Trajan; in the ki 


. Rubens, four of Hercules; one of. Philip III. ; 4. 1 


y * - yy * * # 
2 8 2 w# 0 ; hs 
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rn ο SPAIN, 


4 


gf The nen ſtriking a in this palice' is the po 
ence chamber, '/elon de los reynos, which is a double. 
cube of ninety feet, hung with crimſon -velver, and 
which, with its ſumptuous canopy, and | Lav roof, 


| makes ndl e ee. 


The paindings of the ceilings are by Tiepoto, Gia- 
cuinto, Bayeu, Velaſquez, Maella, and Mengs. It is 
not poſſible to view the A oſis of Hercules, in uthe 
ng's din- 
ing room, without feeling ſingular pleaſure and delight. 
In the execution of theſe pieces, Mengs exerted all his 
powers, and ſeems to have found no difficulty in exe- 
cuting what his imagination had tonceived. Eaſe and 
elegance every "where prevail. In theſe two delightful 
ſubjects we cannot readily determine, which we ſhould 
moſt admire, his eſis, his lights, and his ſhades, his 
colouring, his invention, or his compoſition; for here 
he ſeems equally to deſerve praiſe for all: he wants, 


however, in my opinion, that n in NY bog 1 


favourite Raphael excelled. | ow 5 


It would be'unpardonable t to wok os thi ſuper 
collection of pictures without ſome kind of detail. 1 
n_ thereivie begin with the King's apartajents> 91 


* 


In his bende there i is, by 


Bee en a Noah; S e nt baer, 


Paul Feraneſe, Adonis leeping. 
Tintores, Judith and Holophernes ; ; St. Uri mar- 


tyred. 


: Titian, ihrer ; Prbmethes » bree of Venus ; and 
_ and 


Bet fan 15 


166 . A pPovikwey” : Sh 


 Velaſhwes, Philip II. Philip IV. their twe wives, and 
Olivares, all on horſeback. I doubt whether fiue 
ſuch horſes, ſo. perfect, and ſo full of animation, 
were ever ſeen together; the harſe of Phihp IV, 
Fiſes from the canvas, and ſeems fo much like real 
hte, chat, if properly placed, I am perfuaded” that 
an acute eye might be cafily deceived. oo 
Jn the Ry © gonverſation- rm, into which he tetires 
with the foreign miniſters the moment he has 255 
there ate, by gots 
Titian, Charles V, en horkback Philip It; 
Adonis. 
Vandyke, Dan Fernando, - 0 f £ 
Velaſquez, Donna Maria 45 Auſtri. 


uche king's drefling BY 
8 8 


Laca Fordano, Laue, ee Kar. Myers 
A ns, a. 


2 


„ 


_ — | 


0 — 
Pg. 3 eee 
Juan and Lanfrauc; tuo · children, by Guigo; Vir- 
tue and 90 8 by Paid ee a portrait, by Han- 
Ste; and tw Pieces, by 6 


4 In as ſeond antichamber are, by: ' 
Carla Mn, tuo Women with flowery, 
is. - TE 1 5 . Jordans 


THROWUOM, K 4 JS. 
Fordano, Jacob. and Efabi; Beat on; CUES 
1. two pieces. _ 8 


Titian, St. Margaret. 
In her Uining room chere Are neten by Judas, 


- ©4046, WW. great. | hall there are, ; 
Jardever fot , taken ff Or the of Sqn. | 
Rubens, A Prieſt; a Dance; and'one ! | 
Nan, Charles V. aki ee N 
Velaſquez, four Nen ed CI 


In her bed room, Peter in P. fl, 
Marat; and the Seizing ing of 


In the N of the 51 Ve" 
fe Boch ＋ the ee J v Verontſe.”' 
© 0 #7, e; 

Of Rubens, the Rape' 8 e 
Apollo; the Centaur in a robe of he 
thous 3 Saturn; Apollo; ;Nitrciffs; 


in hl dhe BR; 935 n 
FR Durer, his own portrait,” and tHe FED mer th 
irgin. 2 


Bala, The Aderation f thF' Ki, e NaH | 


and, the Agony inthe Garden. ear an 
Corregio, Chriſt clothed . by his, Mate,” FED 
praying in the gartlefi.”” 1 S 


Leon do. de Vinci, th eher ie 
I; and oy n int 


Ha ay e talen uß by PRataöf x d 


He Boks dnt Viki? With: he 
Reba, _ landſcap 5 Tor. heads; 3. and N dna 


n | 
Titian, Children plying At Veh IF | 
2. Bacchanal with a Wotan fletpnig3* bot at 9 
; "7 Mon 0 b ng EEE e 
Ehre jon 0 n in 
Flemiſt. Tie 25 i ad 


ts ah, but the" eaſe; and” 
5 the 


hy» 


_—_ 
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F fe are Joſt. urely nothin eyer equalled 
= NEO; the he 0e . wed of ee 


wh nage pine drefling room are, bv; 
a Satchi, the FORE: of the! irgin. 4 3 


Andreg Facarv, five pictures of St. Capatan. 
Fordano, a Conception; and the Death of he vg, 
Efpanoleto, « or Joſeph ITY ſometimes called El 
noleto, a Magdelene; . We 1 *. era, 
and St. Ba ele 38 
Mengs, 2 ie pin. n 
Murillo, a Holy "ail 3 EE... : 1 
Nabend, a V ir Ig.” 


„Ecce F ROS | 80 Mate: Patra, 
We af St. Roſalia, 


14 i. 3 


1 
22 


q 
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In their Ss PID, ere are, OY». 
45 + 8.3 Y.-B * 14 i 4 ot " * 

Q pictures. 13 1 < i cllog 8 14 4130 4 411 


| 72 me Book Jurer. 1 
Copel, Suſanna = THO Elders, OFT ov 
7 Ferungſ, a Suſanna, - T | 


N 3 by eee can} Alt 


LO . xt a 
8 hf 6 
ref, © ts {5H may . 8 
* 8 — 7 1 
* 4 
4 fy &- 1 ” was 2 


2 1 ) 54025 i 022 ne 

25 hart 9 e 
7 05 3 8 
a 3 4.4! bv. 

b the apartment 0 che been "oh Gabtiel N aro 


by Efpanolet, and 
„VA 


#- ak © apartipent of don Antonio there are "three by | 
* Xi 3, JAE. > 24cr 
# rtment of the "Infant don Loris i by 


and the Dragon; the Sen 
his ſon Itis to eat; 2 7 2 


and 
F. K. e Hercules the. ones 


THROUGH, SPAIN. x69 


Apollo and Pan; the Rape of Proſerpine; the two 
copies from Tirian,. before mentioned, of the Bac- 
|  chanals, and of the Children playing round the 
ſtatue of Venus. Had the _ been loft, 
_ theſe would have been _ admired. 


. che infant don Fernando; and fome i. = 


What has been Tad may ſerve. to give a faint idea 
Lot this ineftimable collection; in viewing which, this 
E obſeryation naturally preſents itſelf, that as far as re- 
ketes to Imitation of nature, the 81 paniſh- painters are 
4 not 3 the firſt 1 of = and Flanders; 
| whereas, 1 in point of I ht and ſhade, and what. has 
| beencalled eil perſpec wy which is only the modi- 
| fication of theſe, e leaves LM Ger. bann 


far behind lim; A 


98 vining to the palace 1 a houſe called Ca de Re- 
„ in which are ſhut up the following p ictures: by. 
do, Hi e e and Atalanta; by ami . 
rachi, a Adonis. and Cupid; by Pau, 
| Peroneſe, the ſame 178 a ſmaller ſize; and by 77 


ate | 
hye Piftures, i . Lach of which i 18 2. nakeyh V ens. . 


” By Raben the Ra of the 8; bi - 
4 0 ben FI 1525 and 1 n 


Ag this is. ihe ro N which 18 
arranged; the armour is ancient, yet very ol, 
and well preſeryed; it is an epitome. of Spores hiſto. 7 


ry. The moſt c a uſl 
| of Momezuma, |. N ak ths | keg 1 . dle 
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When madig g "TAE Pre 28 my > ei - 


ig viewing the pickures, I began to turn = attention | 
FO the manaliure Tus whore ip al | 


5 - +. > | ls! . en * 


of titre, or ſalt-petre; which in this city has employed 
ſome thouſands of the inhabitants ih ET 
ny bee in the winter. . 12 
In my wurd til on Giri. "May 275 dende 
through the Sade ot St. Barbara, L viſited the 
mamifactory, which refembles; and equals-in 72 
the Gobelins, from whence it o Feng, 8 e 
4 Prenchman at the der of 9-w | 


commmcative. This fabric was brou | Spin = 


and eſtabliſfied here under the hen 1 0 

Van Dergöten, from Antwerp, in che year 1720. 
They now employ fourſcore hands,” and work only 
on the King's account, and for his palaces, mating 
anch repaiting all che tapeſtry ant! carpets whith are 
uy warned at any, of the Sitar, or royal. n it 


very one knows the Sy" of working ta 3 
| art the cle i n 8 4 ute kabnefs over their | 
TD 1 that” chil. A wth babbins) 11 Fi | 
, 3 lite ivory corn. ie 
op. - carpers, Mk Al AHA 

threads li ghtly twiſted together, which they 22 

. wth their fingers, 16:46 0 tle,” and 

cus off the thier about a quarter af ah inch in tenth. 

© "This they find to be mich Mare tan the ancient 
method, ſtill retained in England, of weaving on the 

x Ki auch their work, thy! (vs is 3 155 


| — hene 41 eder if Me alot bot 
where at every ſtep I was confounded, at a*loſs*which 
to admire moſt, the wiſdom of the Creator, and vin 
in which Natiite is conſtantly” proceeding with 
work, or tie folly of che e who 0 ce 
: hiv waage ar Madrid e 


225 The | 
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THROUGH SPALN. I7F: 


_ The perſon from whom took my information was 
= Frenchman; whe found employment here hecauſs 
r his fill, eins in _ works of a 1j _ 
Pr to theſe. 


ad 


= 1 * 4 2. Indlofics; ek A NEW Sn 4 
nounts of about twenty feet high, at regular diſtances 
rom each other. Theſe he told me had been collect 
from the rubtiſn of the city, and the fcrapings of 


ee bisways. I examined cem un a minute Wi: 
ments of gypſum in great abundance.” They had re- 
mained ah che winter piled up in the manner in which 
I found them. At this time men were employed in 


_ whccling them away, and ſpreading abroad the / earth 
60 the thickneſs of about one foot; whilſt others were 
turning what had been 3 expoſed to the inſſu 
enes of the fun and of che air, He told me, chat 

the preceding ſummers thoſe heaps had been waſhed, 
and that being'thus "expoſed, they would yickd tha 
| ſame quantivp of ſalt again, and that; 'as'far as he could: 
Judge, the produee would never fail; but that, after! 

| having been waſhed,>no ſaltpetre eoulck be obtained 
without a ſubſequent expoſure. Het Madrid, : 
ox all accounts, improper: for ſuch à manufacture; and! 
üb = 5 own: obſervations, he was inclined! 
to y could not make enge OP | 
| that ie nearly wwe args. parm ow ; 


| My curioſity: . lichen dees by 
2 . to offer violence toi the: 
moſt e principles of chemi 1 determined 
therefore to loſe nd 6pp1 of paying attention 
this buſineſs, and witly that view; procured 
introduction to the b who! had the: 
 Areion, and control of it. Witk them T examin«. 
ed a much more extenſive work ar” the 2 Atorhag: | 


n 3 ä 
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laivium of 


E which are abkudly 
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thauſand. According to their account, they have had 
this manufacture only a few years, and have now col- 
| lefted earth ſufficient to laſt for ever. Some of this 
earth they can lixiviate once a year, ſome they have 
| walhedieventy —— — ſeven years,” and ſome 
they have ſubjected to this opera 
year, judging always by their eye, when they ma 


they paſs it- over freſh earth till it is enough 


W dete ue by uſed by 
being a cone inverted, with the apex truncated; at the 
bottam of which they put a bit of eſparto co · 


—— oh OG: to prevent the earth from falling 
On this they keep pouring water as faſt as 


Laer an it will yield no more lixivium. As the. 
From hence it is 


evaporated ſufficiently for the ſalt to cryſtalli 
 falt'thus obtained is a mixture of nitre and ſea ſalt. 
ſeparate theſe, they uſe the common proceſs. It 1 
well known that muria, or ſea ſalt, is ſoluble in three 
times its weight of water, either hot or. cold; but nitre 
only one- Grth of its weight, if the water is 
r is cold, the water muſt be fix 
times che weight of nitre, to diſſolve it directly. Hence 


8 that on cooling, the nitre will be the firſt 


as eee i 
tio 


| fourthouſand. - This latter number agrees — Gong 
with the abbe Cavanilles, who ftates them at four 


tion fiſteen times in one 9 
enge and. by their tae fen he ed: 
ie to advantage, eir i has yielded a 
a proper ſtrength. Whem tit is too weak; 


Moſt ol the carth they uſe is common. 
carth; and they are of opinion that all the earth in the 
vicinity of Madrid contains ſome nitte. When the 
earth has been a ptopet time expoſed, the put it into 
pans, ranged in a row, of the ſame ſorm 
ſugar-bakers-fo refine their fugars, 


Filters it falls into a drain, which conducts it to a 
pumped ap into the furna - 
deep, and by a. fierce” fire is 
ize. — 4 
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tions beſo the nitre is thoroughly refined,” and fit for 
WE market. . * director and comptroller both aſſured 
me, that the ſaltpetre did not ſtand the king in more 
chan two hundred reals ; xr prom and that he ſold, ic 
for five hundred, getting a of three hundred 

L reals by every quintal, which — They ought. 

to know; but. e od; in thair, I TOs | 
I is ſome miſtake. F: 


Not fariafied with this „ 2 —— 
anufacture, and in ſuch à ſiruation, I went once 
4 ore to examine ſome inferior officers; both in the 
upper and the lower works, at the two gates, S. Bar- 
bara and Atocha. I found, ſome in each, who were 
ſufficiently communicative; and this was the reſult of 
my inquiries. At the upper works, ſince the war, 
ey have employed one hundred men in winter, and 
more chan three hundred in ſummer; they have four 
= furnaces, and have made upon the average, about four 
thouſand arrobas of refined ſaltpetre in the ſeaſon. At the 
lower works, they employ commonly in the winter 
three hundred men, and in the ſummer above one 
thouſand, but occaſionally they have had twiee theſe 
numbers. With this ſtrength, and with twenty - ive 
| furnaces commonly at work, they have refined thirty 
thouſand arrobas of ſaltpetre; and they gueſs the ſea 
falt at ten thouſand. arrobas. To, heat their | furnaces. - 
1 they uſe vine branches, for which they give one real 
per arroba, or two pence halfpenny for ee er 
. in. n 4.39, 9 2 


: Ties ie the alles _ A GT en is. 
| BE La fo at preſent, not as philoſophers and che- 
coins ng: as merchants and politicians. If weak - 
low the guintal-of four arrobas to be ual to-nind-- 
ty-three pounds Eagliſb, which is what the-merchants 
reckon it, and the rea! to be worth two pence halfpenny, 
e eee king of Spain po 


— 
— OF 


7 


- to ſeven pence three farthi a pound; without allow- 
ing any thing for wear and tear of utenſils, for ſala- 
nes, and deen far: _ _— a —— 5 


L — inclined to think, that the king of Spain doe 
not make his nitre for twenty pence per pound. As 
For the ſea alt, I have not taken nee account, 


o 


5 
| gets no ain. - Juppoung 

_ might make a profit by the alle; yet; if he Tels it 
_ himſelf. L know. ere he is tO look for gain; 
ee ſubjects to be the purchaſer, 
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iO all places, Madrid is the moſt (5 ſuch 
an extenſive, manufacture; where, then have long 
winters; where proviſions, labour, fuel, are all at- | 
high price; where, the court reſides; and | 
| haye, np navigation, If this manufacture were eſta- * 
bliſhed in the South of Spain, near to a navigable ri 
ver, none of theſe objections would have place; the 
un and air would aflit the evaporation, or.c 1 
iniſh it, as we ſee daily in, their ſalt works on t 
ders of the, Mediterranean; the little fuel which, ige 8 
be needful would find its. Way to them; and. the nitre 
| would be, eatily, tranſported. for the fupply, of. diltant 
pete but even. there it ſhould not be, adminiſtereu 
N e e been; Wap WET 


Hem, OE? 
. 3 F 
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ane 0 Hiuition; the münze walk be d l6ſers 
where the private adventurer would contrive to gairy 


5 Tee do doubt hat-motives of benevolenee may 
have contributed to keep this voracious monſter at Ma- 
drid, and the apprehenſion, that were it not cher᷑iſhed and 
ſupported, 4 multitude, which is now fed by their at. 
tendance upon it, would be reduced to famine. Of all 
employments fur the poor, that which is moſt uncertain 
is the leaſt deſirable; and little is that to be 
Which in ſummer decoys them from the harveſt, and 
from the works of , And, when the winter 
comes, turns them adrift, to remain inactive till che. re- 
turn of ſpring-. Theſe objections remain in ſorce 
againſt che manufacture of ſalt- petre at Madrid, which 
Feeds ſour hundred only in the winter, and when they 
ſhould: liſten to the calls of agriculture, em employs from 
thirteen hundred to thouſand. If theſe are not 
wanted fot the laboufb of che field, and can find no 
conſtant work in profitable fabrics, it is plain that they 
have needleſsly been drawn into exiſtence, and that the 


Ea ſhould be ſuffered: fo-fihk. radially” till it 
deu nt its Proper level. 8 r 
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Sad hav. ewele upon this wurdest, eee 

copiouſly, and puſhed the concluſion as far as it will 
; becauſe dle pr men na, s hereby eſtabliſhed, 

Ha 


ee ee ene 1 
which is likewiſe adminiſtered on the king's account, 
but his majeſty's injunctions ate fo fevere; that J could 
neither get inttoduced to ſee it, nor meet with any one 
ho had ever been able to procure that favouf for him. 
fel "2 was the leſs mortified upon this-occaſion; be- 
a the palace at Madrid and in the provinces, it reſorbles 
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the manufacture of Seve, which I had eee nd 
in a tour through France. nk er A 


\ Tenguired alſo fot the manulabtute: of gol 8 
"Goſs, of which LUztariz makes mention; but 1 could 
not. find the leaſt veſtige of iti He tells us, that this 
eſtabliſhment was made in the year 17 1a, with peculiar 

rivileges, and with the beſt eneouragement. Each 
boom was allowed one quintal of ſilk, with wine, oil, 
ſoap, of each ten arrobas e in cir fl ere 
A at rt chplons aqd- yh $1n GUT Are 
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en Wink of. going to 3 — 
Ae diverted from my purpoſe by the kindneſs of 
my friend Don Caſimir Ortega, who introduced me to 


Count Campomanes, governor of the council of Caſ- 
tille. We called firſt at his houſe, but not finding him 


at home, we went to a ſociety, founded A. D. 1738, 
called Academia de la Hiſtoria. It meets at the Panaus- 
ria, or Caſa ow " e mM WEI is- the 
-potlidunt nts 7 red ons b 7 fea rept A 7 


The Plaza 3 in wk we ys EFT is 8 
finiſhed, muſt have excited admiration; it is. four hun- 
dred and thirty- four feet by three hundred and fifty- 
_ and mueh too high for theſe dimenſions. #1893 


 Inabe Gul Real, built A. D. akin e 
apartments, looking to the ſun, now given up to the 

ſecretary of this ſociety. They have a good collection 

of books, manuſeripts, and medals. They are em- 


ployed upon the hiſtory of Spain, and have beſtowed 
uncommon labour and attention in aſcertaining both ics 


geography and chronology: It is here, that on all ſo- 
— the er family tee the bull 
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When we arrived, the ſociety was meeting. W 
choſe, to whom I was pro pr mg 9 
in years, ppearing, at view, of a forbidding aſpect 
und ia, 7 manner. He ſaid nothing to ine, 
but turned himſelf round, and took up à book. Soon 
Aſter this, 1 ſaw him take the chair, and found that this 
was Count Campomanes. How I ever got refolution 
to viſit him I cannot conceive; but contrary to my ex- 
-peAarion I found him eaſy of - acceſs; condeſcending, 

kind, friendly, and obliging tothe laſt degree. 
| keis poſſible that tome may have made me 
partial in my judgment of him; but, in my opinion, 
ew kingdoms can boaſt his equal for underſtanding, 
knowledge, and benevolence. He appears to me one 
ef the moſt ſuperior characters that have adorned his 
country, and one of the beſt ee NK gave 
"rw to a N nation. a 


le maß be confeſſed that my ben ire dhudon bo 
— — and for want of infor- 
mation, my ſubſequent viſits, I can readily ſuppoſe, 
might appear ill timed to him. He had the goodneſs. to 
make me promiſe, that I would come to him, the next 
Gay, but did not name the hour. In the afternoon | 
Wentz but the porter told me he was not at home. I 
Hic that I came by appointment. He then told me 
that his excellence was afleep, this being his time for 
taking the ſieſta, but 3 up and wait. I 
went up into a large hall, where 1 found many ill 
dteſſed people waiting, 3 Here I con- 
tinued for a time; but, upon. obſerving ſome gentee! 
- viſitors going through this | hall, I followed. them into 
the next apartment, where I found a page writing at a 
table. Here I to and took a chair. After a 
time I enquired. if his excellence was awake. The 
page left me, and in about ten minutes carne back and 
conducted me into the council chamber, where I found 
him in his bed-gown and white night-cap walking _ 
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thoſe gentlemen, who had paſſed through th Him with- 
1 Xi ing any. queſtion of the page. The count re- 
ceived me with the n goodneſs, and led me into 
his cloſet, where 1 had the happineſs of en joy ing his 
converſation more than two hours. He invited me to 
come to him,; whenever it ſhould be agreeable to me, 
and deſired that, without reſerve, I would apply to him, , 
- whenever I wanted either information or protection. 
Fearing I might break in upon his time, which I knew 
mut be exceedingly valuable, becauſe no miniſtef in 
any kingdom has ſo much buſineſs paſſing through his 
hands, I returned no more till J was about to make an 
excurſion to the north. I then called about two hours 
later than before, and, without aſking any queſtion; I 
_ walked up, and went diretly to the council chamber. 
Here 1 ound two gentlemen waiting who had been 
announced. After a few minutes his door opened, and 
he came, when, for the firſt time, I diſcovered that he 
was near ſighted in the extreme. When he Had ff _— 
to them, he enquired if any body beſide was 
room. Upon this I preſented myſelf, and was 12. 
fectly ſatisfied with my reception. As J had feen his 
chariot waiting at the door, 1 ſoon made my bow and 
left him. After I became better acquainted with the 
manners in Spain, I had, on my return from my north- 
ern expedition, much more comfortable enjoyment ef 
his ſociety, and, inſtead of breaking in upon his time, 
either when he had buſineſs to dif] iy or when he 
- was at his fieſta, or when he wine to take the air, I 
uſed to aſſemble with his friends, after the buſineſs of 
day was over, when I never failed to meet the moſt. 
cordial reception. If 1 happened to go to him ro- 
early, he had the 8 is to forgive me, and 
would often dictate to his page, and at the lame time 
IN up the e with 3 | 
© Before: 1 left wi he ads: 08 bell Win what: Abt 
ken and finding that * not viſited his favorite 
| 2 
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eſtabliſhment, he recommended me to ſee it. This 
-was the academy of the ennobled arts. The next morn- 
ing 1 preſented myſelf in his name to Don A. Ponz, 
the preſident, a man of taſte and judgment in the arts, 
hq conducted me through all the numerous and mag- 
nificent apartments, which have been given up to this 
uſeful inſtitution. In the evening, I returned to ſee the 
. at their work, when I had the pleaſure to find 
280 boys engaged in drawing, twenty employed in ar- 
chitecture, with thirty-ſix modelling in clay, ſome from 
caſts, and others from a living ſubject. Every month 
prizes are diſtributed to ſtimulate their diligence. This 
academy, like that Wege I = deſcribed at at Barcelona, 
is open to the whole world, and every thing is pro- 
vided for the pupils at the king's gence 5 


Take cabore en hiſtory is acceſſible to all; 
' there: is no need to wait for tickets, but at the appointed 
hours any perſon, who is decent in his appearance, is 
admitted to walk round the rooms, to examine 
what he pleaſes, as as the doors are open. If he 
is peculiarly devoted to one branch of natural hiſtory, 
he is not hurried away from that with the gaping multi- 
tude, and compelled to ſpend the allotted portion of = 
_ in. £ ents, which contain nothing to his 
is circumſtance gave me peculiar p il 
auc my chit attention has ever been to munerals. 


| | The colle&ion of the king of S; in s.truly magni- 
 Ecent, but far from being well 9 n 
For intrinſic value in filver, gold, and precious ſtones, 
| ps no cabinet ever equalled this; but for ſcience, I 
had rather be maſter of the more humble collections F 

. Charles Greville, or of M. Beſſon. 1 8 Ae 
Among the large inaiſes of nabe gold; 1 cht n not 
"un one cryſtal; and as for thoſe of ſilver, ERP” 
ar tohave been valued N for their w weight. 15 
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The large cryſtals of ſulphur from Conil x mine, beer | 
= Cadis, are well preſerved, but, like moſt other ſub 
= ftances of the mineral kingdom in this cabinet, they 
= ercin too great abundance. Every ſhelf is loaded wit 
du plicates . duplicates without _ | 


© The ſpecimen, which moſtly WE” my attention. | 
was 4 large rock, containing forty emeralds, in the 
form of hexagonal priſms, ſume near an inch diameter, 


and one and a half in length, and many of the fineſt. 


water, without the appearance of a flaw; I wiſhed for 
the privilege of taking away thoſe only, which had 
been abſurdly cemented on this rock; my cabinet 
would have been much enriched: by the accefſion- of 
theſe beautiful cryſtals, and the rock itfelf would have 
recovered its more Ernie becauſe more natural fim- 
icity. 
py The collecti of tins was exceedingly defective, and 
among theſe 2 two palpable miſnomers. 
Theſe were two dodecaedral garnets placed among the 


tin cryſtals, each with the tin mark upon it, one in the 


hand writing of M. Davila, the other of 9 
from whom e „ 


The extraneous foſſils are e confuſed; ; re- 
quiring to be purged, and well ST Nt 


The animals are beauriful and i in high We 8 


The font R this collection was hid by M. | 
Davila; but J apprehend that after he had publiſhed his 
much admired catalogue, the beſt of the ſpecimens 
were picked and culled, and that the refuſe only were 
carried to the king of Spain, who made the purchaſe 
and appointed bim firſt director of bis . 1 


; © The ſcience of n kiſtory i is "almoſt | new in Ee. 
rope. Sir Hans Sloane led the way in — 65 
On 


„„ 
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fon. followed, and Davilla brought up the rear. It is 
but of late years that the ſovereigns ot Europe have 
8 this ſcience under their proteCluon. and be- 


Should Izquierdo, the preſent director of the : Spa . 


2 to ſay, that all the other cabinets in Europe will 
don be left far behind; but I fear, that his great ta- 


lents will place him in ſome more exalted ſtation. His 


ſtrong underſtanding, quickneſs, and penetration, his 


upiyerſal knowledge, and his unwearied application, 


mark him out for the finance; and there, I apprehend, 


his ambition leads him. I met with him in Paris, 
where the moſt flattering offers had been made to him; 


but he choſe rather to return to Spain, hs native coun- 


* 
* 
* 


3 


Er b Zan nn 2 an * 1 
In M. Clavijo, the vice director of the cabinet, I 


* 


found a ſenſible man, and a moſt agreeable companion, 
well informed 
ready to oblige. Bred in the civil departments of the 
ſtate, his ſervices on the death of Davila, and the pro · 
mation of Izquierdo, were rewarded by this appoint- 
ment to the cabinet. Upon hearing me praiſe the 
emeralds I had ſeen; he adviſed me to procure ad- 

ion to a private cabinet, belonging to the marquis 
>f Sonora, miniſter 2 5 Indies. I followed his ad- 
vige, and got my friend don Caſimir Ortega to conduct 
me to his houſe. Here I was perfectly aſtoniſhed at 
the beauty of his emeralds, ſuperior to any I had ſeen 


* 


tor luſtre and for ſize. He had likewiſe good ſpeci- 
mens of gold and filver, with artificial birds in filigree, 
from the Eaſt Indies, which muſt give pleaſure to a 
who can admire the works of art. This collection is 
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ll informed on every ſubject to which he had turned 
bis thoughts, hoſpitable, generous, polite, and always 
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for ſcience, and was ſolicitous, not to acquire know 
ledge, but to encreaſe his treaſure. 3 


n cke evening, I directed my courſe towards the 
WE Prado, which, at this ſeaſon of che year, is much fre, 
WW quented: my 7 purſuit had been ſo many and 
Fee that I could ſpare but ſittle time for this re- 
freſhing groves but now, having finiſhed all my work, 
I walked as long as I could ſe. 


The coaches were numerous, and the walks were 
crowded; all was in motion; when ſuddenly, about 
eight in the evening, on the tolling of a bell, I was 
much lurpriſed to ſee all motion ccaſe; every coach 
ſtood ſtill, every hat was off and every lip ſeemed to 
utter prayer. This I afterwards found ta he the cuſtom 
all over Spain. If the affections of the heart cor 
reſpond with the external ſigns of piety in Spain, and 
if the moral conduct anſwers to the affections of the 
heart, this people muſt be the moſt heavenly- minded, 
and the moſt virtuous people upon earth. But all is 
not gold that glitters; and I had ſoon an opportunity 
of forming a conjecture, that all who thus moved the 
lip were not to be reckoned ameng che friends of-piety 
and virtue. When the prayer was over, the coaches 
began to move ſlowly on once more; but ſoon after 
this they went briſkly off, and, the multitude diſperſing, 
left a number of young women, attended by young 
men, who from that time ſeemed to be more at eaſe, 
yet, notwithſtanding, kept within the bounds of de: 


cency. 


I have obſerved all over Spain, that the leading 
Principle is, never to give offence. | People may be 
as Vicious as they pleaſe ; it my be notorious that they 
are ſo; but their manners muſt be correct. This re- 
2 to decency certainly deſerves the higheſt commen- 
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At Madrid, the hotels are good. They have no 
table d' hote; but every one dines in his own a 
ment, where he is ſerved with two courſes, eachof four 
or five diſnes with a deſert, and _ — for 
ſupper, plenty of good wine, pays 
— 75: — and a half a day, . but if 
he eats no ſupper, then his dinner 
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arid; June 2, id M. I 


zquierdo poſt to Aran- 
juez,ſoven leagues; which we 


wich ſeven mules had been a long long day's journey. — 
r nnn. 3 


| "AU the way we av only gypſum rock wherever the 


W be ſeen- 


| The road is perſectly Ane de 0 
on each ſide with elms. The country al- 


moſt a dead flat. In this ſhort ſpace we left the Man- 
_ Viiros; wich its canal; croſſed the Jarama, with which 

that canal communicates ; touched the Tajua, _ 
came to the Tajo, which wow tore dr, wah (2 


* 1 
Liſton, and the 


7 following I. went with him to de- 


His exeellency received me gracio 
me, that whilſt I remained in that ki 
to inform him, what I wiſhed, and it ſhould be done 


for me. He is a Hittle man, and, if I may judge by his 
eyes, exceedingly bypochondriacal; but he has a look 


4 nag] and if his countenance does not de- 


65;  ceive 


his two rooms 
Will . e ve — A e 


ee ES — 


in about three 
hours. In the way from Barcelona, ſeven leagues. 


myſelf to drictoifine; Mr. | 


uſly, and told 
Tad only. 
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rr 
His manners are 3 and 08 2 


ſtanding-. = 


"ou 2 — 


2 -+ Oui — 4 > Fen to court to 98 che king 
aint: all the royal family at dinner; then dined at Mr. 
Liſton's, where I met Sir Alexander Monro and 
general O' Neil; and at five in the evening I went 
to Afiover, three leagues from Aranjuez, to pals a 
few 3 2 _ my friend Don Caſimir * 
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Whoever goes to Wes ſhould take care to fil hid. 
purſe, and he may be certain that he will ſoon find it 
emptied. For a ſingle mule in a volante I paid fore- 
ſcore reales, which is ſixteen ſhillings and eight pence, 

to go theſe three leagues. For one miſerable: bed= 
room you muſt give eight ſhillings. and four pence a 
1 if you do not quit early in the morning you 
are charged four ſhillings and two pence for the 
half day. Yet with all theſe heavy charges, the inn- 
keepers are not unreaſonable, becauſe they have but a 
ſhorr harveſt, in whieh they are to make up their rent: 
beſides which, the expence being ſo exceedingly og 
no one ever comes here but by neceſſity, and. | 


therefore they who are We e 
"RO burden. + | 4 
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Ae, three ages dn eee e 
from Toledo, is built on the ſummit of a gypſum rock, 
commanding an extenſive plain, which is watered by 
the Tagus. It has four hundred houſes, and contains 
two thouſand ſouls; of which, fourteen hundred go to 
confeſſion, and receive the euchariſt; the 1 
fix hundred are under ten years of * ft 
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. cheoughe-whichthe VTaguh 
flows, reſembling the vale of Pewſey in Wiltſhire, is 
of vas erben, -running; eaſt and wel. It 9 = 
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an the north by a ridge of hills, on which this wilage 
ſtands, and beyond the river,: to the ſouth, by diſtant 
mountains, yet of gypſum, and not like the Wiltſhire 
hills, of chalk. The foil of this vale; being ſand and 
clay to che depth of eight or ten foet to the level of 
the river, is rich, and its Le Tag abundantly increaſ- 


2 | 


greater 

2 galden ands. 18 ſummer, water is ſüpplied 
at little expence beſide that of labour. 
a canal, made by _ V. ſeven 


3 ls a: ban 
. i diſſolved gypſum, ſand and clay, 
— innumerable ravins to a conſidera · 
atk which ditomer chegpplims reck in. haridon: 

—— with fine blue clay, very hard, and remarka- 
ble for ſmoothneſs, interpoſed between the beds of 
| Ab This gypſum is moſtly cryſtallized, and is 
folid, ſtriated, ſtellated, lamellous, or in — 

rites. In the ravins contiguous to the rn 
Poor have excavated little habitations, with with each a 
chimney, and à narrow entrance by way of door; 
theſe are warm in ne aan in rrp mga _ 


dry. 43 V0 
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Moors, who are all freeholders, ſubje& to no maneri- 
al rights, paying only two; tenths, one to the king, and. 
the other to the church, each take up in kind” As. 
their eſtates are not entailed, induſtry is much encou- 
raged. It is however much to be lamented that 
the lands of each proprietor are ſcattered in ſmall 
parcels in the common field, which, after har- 
veſt, is fed in dener by all the con flocks, ſo 
that Hey. can, not. Plovgh, Þ nor crops, mer e them, 


advantage. "Ry : 1 


Their courſe of ey in . ly is, two 
years, barley; one year, wheat; and the fourth year, 
melons. Theſe are natural to the ſoil, as appears by 
the cucumis elaterium, à native of country. The 
. are lag > and the produce of whew is preg for 


eg p< 


paſt been lden Kang to great pid wget it is 
r the Engliſh market, and is much admire 

u "iba the hills, and the eKenlive plain, beyond them, | 
they obtain wine, olives, oil, 50 Forth cue wheats 15 
all exceeding fine. . _— 


Their loughs ſhew falls both of timber 
and of 1 2555 the beam Ling eb Ns long, us 
and tapered at one end, to receive an additional beam 
of about five feet faſtened to it by, two iron, collars ; 
the other end of the three foot — touches the 
ground, and has a mortiſe to receive the ſhare, the 
handle, and a wedge. From this deſcription it is 
evident that the beam itſelf ſupplies the place of ſheets, 
The ſhare has no fin, and int tead of a mould- board, 
there are two wooden pins faſtened near the heel of 
the ſhare., As in this plough the ſhare, from the point 
to its inſertion in the beam; being two feet ſix inches 
it is rede 10 a retch. T 2 gs 
| Other 


Sl 
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er im lemens of po perfect ers to 

qe uſe * harrows. let be perf nag one, 
Who has the leaſt knowledge of this ſubject, that no 
plough can be worſe adapted to the ſoil; and were 
the farmers to procure W from Barcelona, they 
would ſoon be canyinced of this themſelves. 1 8 50 FRY” 
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For heels they never af the rennet, Pot! in its 
they ſüßſtitute the down of the "oOmara 2 Fr 
* of che wild artichoke, with which they make 

ong infuſion over night, and the next morning, when 
the ark is warm from the cow, they put nearly 
half a Dor es of che infullon to KS azumbres, or 


— me aft Fs SEO 
is Engliſh me f | 
OE i 15 199 * 1 
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Within Ge ten years they have eſtabliſhed” a ma- 
nufactory of /altpetre, highly intereſting to the chemiſt, 
To collect the earth b elt ſmted for their purpoſe," they 
2 out early 1 in the morning, and obſerve where 

on. ines" is Vet, — to a dark colour, having 
ed for its whnteneſs; this 

5 bring — and waſh, after the ſame manner as 
at Madrid. Salt tre being compoſed of nitrous, acid 
with vegetable ' ali, it has been imagined, that the 
aſhes uſed in making nitre contributed the latter; but 
here they employ only the aſhes of the tamarj{k, ich 
contain Viercle als 3 and, as the vitriolic acid has a 
ſtronger affinity to the vegetable alkali than nitrous 
acid, it muſt be evident, that both the acid and the alkali 


of the nitre have * other origin, SI ER 2 
from the aſhes. A e 


© After they ve extracted all the nitre, b ger, expoſe 

the earth to the influence of the ſun, and then find the 
ſame proportion of the ſalt, as 1 it we never * li- 
viated before. 
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Near to this village, towards. the bottom of a. ravin, 
are two ſprings containing, epſom falt, which, as the 
fun evaporates the water, forms in beautifully white, 
ſpongy, and mamellous flakes.. The ſame falt' is ſeen 
effloreſcing from the gypſeous earth and clay above the 
ſprings. With the nitre is found ſea falt.. Thus, in 
this, elevated part of Spain, the vitriolic, the nitrous, 
Al e muriatic acids, with magneſia, the vegetable, 
and the foſſil alkalis, all meet together in a manner ne- 
ver yet explored. When I come to Granada, I ſhall 
reſume: this ſubject, and collect ſuch facts as appear 
to be connected with it... | 


The plants to be found here growing on the bare 
gypſum rock are, the Ciſtus halemifolius ;- Ciſtus he- 
hanthemur ; Lepidium ſubulatum ; Artimiſia herba 
alba; Thymus zygis,”uſed by the natives to prepare 
the olives; Teucrium capitatum; ''Statice retuſag 
Buphthalmum aquaticum, with which they make 
broonis; Marubium vulgare; Thapfia villoſa ; Pe 

num — a; Carduus ſolſtitialis; Francania leviss 
Sedum tiſpanicum; Francania tchriving 


_ 


% 
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In che valley 1 found the following plants; Au- 
chuſa officinalis; Althæa officin,; Andreala integrifo- 
Ba; Arundo phrag. ; Adonis æſtivalis; Aparine vul- 

gare; Carduus acantoides; Carduus marianus; Chæ- 
mæmelum cotulz aurea.; Centauria falmantica, uſed 
for making br2oms.; Crepis;, Cucubalus behen ; Cd- 
cums elaterium; Cynara Cardunculus, uſed for turn- 
ing milk; Daucus viſnaga; Eringium commune; 
Echium vulg.; Echinops ſtrigoſus, which produces 
the amadoux, with which. they obtain light, as we do 
with tinder ; Euphorbia ſerrata; Lepidium latifolium; 
Lycium Evropzum; Lychnis; Malva rotundifol.; 
Ornithopus; Poliganum aviculare; Peganum harme- 
4, the aſhes of which they uſe in Arragon for making 
Bus > Rubia tinctorum; Salix alba; Salſola tragus ; 
| la ſativa; Salſola Cali; Salſola frutico- 

s | | ii 
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i; Tarharifcus gallica, which, when burnt, produces 
 itnolated«tartar and Glauber falt. 4 


The Gallas are worthy to be böstell scale they 
are commonly found on the fea ſhores, within the in- 
fluence of ſalt water. Their production in this val- 
ley will create no difficulty, if we call to mind the 
Nahe pf the hills and a nes Ear 
contain. 


* Beef and veal fel for ah woke Ae pon 6b fn 
teen ounces ; mutton, twelve; bread, four and an half, 
Fight quarts and an half make a real vellon, or near- 
ly ten farthings Engliſh. Labour in winter is four 
reales a day, in harveſt, five. If hired by the year, 
they have fortyfive reals a month, or about fix 
Pounds wo ſhillings per annum, and their bound. | 


- Hitherto 1 had affociated only. with thole, Ibo 
were perfect. maſters of the French language; but 
now: the time was come, when I muſt begin to find my 
way without the aſſiſtance of - interpreters. My firſt 
Attempt, however, was attended with ſome difficulty. 
My friend, don Caſimir, made my bargain for a bor- 
co, and x guide 8 me er N 


- "Wedneſday, , June 7, at break of ily 1 tobk leave 

of my hoſ pitebie friend, and put myſel under the pro- 
tection of ty guide ; with whom, not being able to 
converſe, 1 had the more leiſure to make n 
by the way. | 


His attention ſeemed to be (freed; "fir 
of time I could not imagine what Kind of ob- 

Je he ws kek ll at bil ſeeing a cloud of duſt 
- aſcending from the vale beneath us, and obſerving that 
1 25 became more 1 and that he 7 


4. wt © bat 


rung onSnonPark = .2 


more lightly over che turf, I began to dive into his in- 
-rentions, and to con fider how I was to avoid the cloud 
which to him, as it appeared, had the moſt powerful 
attractives. We deſcended ſlowly down the hill, 
and when we were got into the valley, ſaw before us 
a drove of carriers, with their aſſes loaded, ca rrying 
gypſum to Toledo. Theſe were the friends —＋ vit- 
lage page ng of my guide, for whom he had 
deen look ing out; impatient of that ſilence which my 
1 nce of his had impoſed on him. Smo- 
thered with duſt, 1 began to recollect all the Spaniſh' 1 
had ever each bur could find no expreſſions, by which 
J could make him comprehend, that I was not 

ed with our new till at laſt I halted, let 
them get a head, beckoned my guide, and ſaid, with an 
angry tone of voice, pointing to his friends,” No for 
mis amigos.” This, repeated with energy, had 4 due ef- 
Fearing e e e 
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leg deſcended i into tw n * Ae 
— except two inſulated hills to the right, intire- 
y compoſed of this ſubſtance; whieh in Spain ſeenis 
almoſt every where to ſupply the place of chalk.” Ix- 
ſtead of gypſum we found clay, pure, and without 
viſible admixture, appearing from the ſummits of fome 
"felling hills to their foundations; but as we adyanced 
nearer to Toledo, we met with other hills; which even 
dd the water's edge; on the banks of the Tagus, diſco- 
vered only quartz, with the clay, evidently the pi 

ol decompoſed granite, without the ſmalleſt ow 
be men or of the eld ſpar in maſs. 


- - The: finiation of w 4 
Sus, paſſing between two granite mountains, and al- 
moſt furrounding one of theſe, forms a peninſula, on 
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Having paſſed the gate, we aſcended to the apex, 
and ſoon fell-down upon a poſada, built by the Arch- 
biſhop at his on expence. and fitted up in the moſt 
commodious manner; in which are no Jeb than forty- 


een bed rooms, ſpacious, neat, and furniſhed with 


good beds. The 4 r eee _—_ and 
I moderate. — 145 
e which, n gung.- friend. 4 13 
ling companion, the — os > Nicholas de Llano 
Ponte, had compoſed for me, ſuppoſed to be between a 
traveller and his hoſt, I contrived to let my preſent hoſt 
know that I ſhould dine there, and ee dne 


ee eee eee ee, 


| When I returned I found oem FU in 
the inn : a gras ſe dr had arrived ſoon a my depar- 
ture, and occupied the whole attention * N 


leaving me without hope of procuring ary chang, that 
was M. Caba- 


day to cat or drink. This gran 2 

Zus, the projector of the Spani l 
friend Izquierdo, were come to ſurvey. the river, for 
g_ a * * and. Ma- 


N. eee e kli 
ms ined company with them, and when they 
leſt Toledo, they transferred me to their friends, from 
1 3 eee nn 
After 9 we began with viſiting the Alcazar, 
that reſidence of ancient kings, now ihe ne een 
e eee eee 2 
"The north front is by Alonſo de Covarrubias "ad 
135 de Vergara, who were A by Charles V. 
The 5 ne a Herrera. Tbe 
e 2 |. quadrangle 
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qquadrangle is one hundred and ſixty feet by one hw. 
dred and thirty, and, with the great ſtair· caſe, the gal- | 
ery, and the colonadey has an airof elegant inf 


When che court retived from Toledo, this palace 
was ſuffered to decay, till ſome lovers of the arts, 
mourning. over the ruins of the once ſtately pile, had 
made repreſentations to the king, and urged him to re- 
pair it. In conſequence of theſe repreſentations the 
_ _ archbiſhop himſelf undertook the buſineſs, and having, 
at the expence of L.50;000 reſtored the Alcazar to its 

priſtine grandeur, converted it into an hoſpicio or ge- 
neral workhouſe for the poor. All che magnificent 
apartments are now occupied with ſpinning- wheels, 
| Beggars: In theſe they work, and in the under- ground 
N 15 wich had been the ſtables, they have their dor 


The good archbiſhop here feeds ſeven hundred per- 
ſons, who are employed in the ſilk manufactory; but 
unfortunately, with the beſt intentions, he has completed 
the ruin of the city; for; by his weight of capital, he 
raiſed the price both of labour and of the raw material, 


 whilft, by carrying a greater quantity of goods to the 
common market, he has ſunk the price of the commo- 
dity fo much, that the manufacturers, who employet 
from forty to ſixty workmen, now employ only 
two or chrer, and many who were in affigence are now 
reduced to penury. - 


Theſe people are ſo far from earning: their own 
maintenance, that over and above the produce of their 
labour they require forty thouſand ducats a year for their 
1 rs If we reckon the ducat at 26. 344d. we ſhall 
find the ſim amount to fix pounds ten ſhilling and a 
fraction for each pauper, which alone, without the aſ- 
ſtance of their work, ſhould ſuffice for ty df them. 


t | 
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th 0 thouſand ducats, the archbiſhop gives, 
in che firſt inſtance, twenty thouſand, and the church 
* the reſt; but having converſed with him upon 
this ſubject, I am much inclined to think, that he gives 
a great deal more. He certainly ſupplies the deficit; 
anreden a. por. 


[bas the- univerſal experience of mankind I may 
venture to aſſert, that if the moſt able ſilk manufacturer 
in Europe, who in the way of his profeſſion has ac- 
.quired wealth, were to feed, to clothe, and to employ 
ſeven hundred n the fame terms, either 
with theſe im the Alcazar, or with thoſe who belong to 
firmlar eftabliſhments in England, . France, or Spain, he 
would ſoon be reduced to poverty. For health, for 
.comfort, for profit, ——— let every family oc- 
cupy a ſeparate cottage, and learn to . the pro- 
duce of its induſtry. For want of a right underſtand- 
ing on this ſubject, benevolence in England, France, 
2 1 ſigh and ſay, When I would do good, 

reſent with me.“ Such eſtabliſhments increaſe 
the e they mean to remedy, and ASFA the dif= 
nin they were intended ee * 


Brom the Align we went to viſit the FER manu- 
factory of arms, with which I was much pleaſed. The 
ſteel is excellent, and ſo perfectly tempered, that in 
thruſting at a target the ſwords will bend like whale- 
bone, and yet cut through a helmet without turning their 
| This once famous manufacture had been ne- 
glected, and in 1 manner loſt, Hot RS: eee grin ea 
Virgil fans, - 
At Chulybes ated format; G.. 8 
** e temper li for uw. e 
Seorg. i, 68. 
Piod Sic. lays, the Celiberices- give ſuch _ 
20 their f . refill n #7: 
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The next morning I devoted to the cathedral, where- 
I ſpent ſome hours agreeably. The building itſelf; the 
Carving, the pictures, and the treaſures it contains, all 
attract and rivet the attention. This magnificent 
church is four hundred and four feet long, and two 
hundred and three feet wide; it has five ailes, and the 
higheſt of theſe is one hundred and ſixty feet. The 
choir is covered with carvings repreſenting the conqueſt 
of Granada, executed in a moſt ſuperior ſtile, by the 
two · famous artiſts, Alonſo Berruguete, a diſciple of 
Michael Angelo, and Felipe de Borgona. The eye 
is never weary of examining theſe. monuments of their 
conſummate {kill Among the pictures are the works 
of the beſt maſters; of Rubens, Titian, Dominico 
Greco, Vandyke, Guido, Carlo Maratti, Eugenio 
Caxes, Vicente Carduco, and Baſſano. In the library 
they have near ſeven hundred manuſcripte. 


The treaſures of this cathedral ſtruck me with aſto- 
niſhment. LA Cuſtadia, an elegant ſilver. model of the 
cathedral by Enrique de Arfe, weighs twenty-two . 

_ thouſand ounces, and took fifty- five ounces: of pure 
gold for gilding. It contains a multitude of pillars, . 
and more than two hundred little ſilver images of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip. In the centre of this edifice is 
placed a ſhrine of maſſive gold, weighing fifty pounds; 

another, which occaſionally ſupplies the place of this, - 

contains a ſtatue of the infant Jeſus made of pure gold; 
and adorned with eight hundred precious ſtones. In 
four ſeparate cloſets are four large ſilver images ſtand- 

ing on globes of filyer, each two feet diameter, repre= 
ſenting Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, -yith their 
ſeveral emblems, given by Anne of Newbourgh. The 
grand ſilver throne, on which is placed the Virgin, 
wearing a crown, and adorned with a profuſion of the 
molt coſtly gems, weighs fifty arrobas, which, at twenty- 
five pounds the arroba, is equal to one thouſand. t Wo 
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kundred andꝭ fiſty pounds. In the chapel of the Virgin | 
r f 


* is evident that this ibaa ad hai. 
ſoa ahe pious donations of che' Spaniſh es, out of 
the immenſe treaſures obtained from their gold and 
filver mines, on the firſt diſcovery of America. The 
value of theſe donations may Wm." + er ave far Fe 
bat 16 pecan eſtimate, no figures calculate, no imz- 
gination can eonceive, what would have been the value, 
what the produce of this wealth, if, inftead of being 
thus buried, and, as far as relates to any uſeful purpoſe, 
loft, it had been employed in making eaſy communica- 
ER — ound Ioear 

VErnent o 0 draining, by planting, 
aud by watering, or in the eſtabliſhment, by premiums, 
and by loans, of uſeful manufactures, ſuited to the ge- 
nius of the people and to the nature of the country. 
If that thatioverfivwing weakh had beer diverted — 
fitable channels, what might Spain have been ! Dicite 
pontifices, in ſanto quid facit aurum? We may ven- 
ture to ſay that, if the gold and ſilver of America, in- 


ſtead of buried in the churches, or, whach is 
worſe, taſtead of pampering the pride, the prodigality, 
and the le luxury of the great, or, which is 


worlt of al, inſtead of being idly ſquandered in uſeleſs 
and almoſt endleſs wars, if all this gold and ſilver had 
been. devoted to Ceres, Spain would have been her 
moſt favourite reſidence, andthe whole ren 
1 ö 


„The revende of this cathedral * perhaps, nor b 
equalled by any church n. By 


The archbiſhop has nine millions 38 year, 
3 


thouſand 
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chouſand; a revenue this fit for a ſovereign | prince 
Beſides the archbiſhop, there are 1 canons, fifty 
prebendaries, and fifty chaplains. Of the canons, 
fourteen are dignitaries. The whole body of eccle- 
faſtics belonging to this cathedral is ſix hundred, all 
well provided for. They were formerly regulars. * 


| St. nn but they are now 


K. had the curioſity RA AS em ae ls. cha pe, 
where they uſe only the Mozarabic Miſſal, wr Fir was 
compoſed by St. Thdore for the Gothic. church after 
their converſion from arianiſm to the catholic faich. 


This maintained its empire till the expulſion of the 


Moors, when the court introduced the Roman Miſſal, 
but at the ſame time, influenced by the lenity and good 
ſenſe of Ximenes, indulged the nobles and the dergy 


of Toledo with their own Miſſal. By degrees this was 
| negleRed; and almoſt forgotten, 5 that when I 


was there no He- ee an. 
ciativg priefl, - | 


| No religious eſtabliſhment need be e 
tion, unleſs it be abſurd in the extreme. Ceaſe to pers 
Sue, apd.all 8 h n Gee me e 
They have the ſeeds of mortality in themſelves, and 
nothing but perſecution can prevent their diſſolution. 
When government has given its ſanction to one rei- 
gion, and made proviſion for its prieſts; when with 
cool deliberation-it has made choice of that, which ap- 
pears to be the beſt, and has affixed its „ it has 
done its duty, and may fafely leave the reſt to the good 


| proves of its citizens, or, if it interferes at all, it ſhould. 
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In viſting the town houſe, „ 
riful inſcription-on-the ſtair-caſe, and took pains to copy 
ir. , = CE | 
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gb 
laben is 0 viſible, that moſt people who have any of 
the one, may, by. the aſſiſtance of the French and Latin, 
— nd the 1 I ſhall, 8 to + 
inſcription wei ut attempting a ation. It 18 
addreſſed 0 the ates of Toledo and. thus. we 
t: 
105 | Nobleg diſcreras varones, EIS 
Que gobernais à Toledo, i 
er,, -,; 
Deſechad las/aficiones, 
L amor, y Miedo. bk 
Por los camues provechos _ | 
+ Dexad los particulares: © 
Pues vos fizo dios Pilares 
De tan riquiſſimos techos, 
a firmes, x; dereghos. . 


This famous city, once the. feat 8 1 the 
arts and ſciences, where, trade and manufactures flou- 
riſhed,.is now brought to ruin and decay, and kept in 

aſtence. only by the church. This city, which con- 
tained two bandred thuufand ſouls, is now. reducer? to 
leſs than prenty-five thouſand. The. citizens are fled; 
the -remain. Here we find twenty-lix pariſh 
churches, thixty-eight — ſeventeen boſpitals, 
four. colleges, twelve chapels, and nineteen hermitages, 
the monuments 5 its former opulence. Every ſtreet 
tetains ſome token ta remind the inhabitants of what 
their city was. 7 5 thouſand columns ſcat; 
tered 1 2 each wr * Sic ait, deeply Fngrare! 


* 


v V1 -* 


2 ER WP) 


Ti fame. deletion has ſpread to the. 3 
villa ges, which are not only reduced in number, from 
five DT and = awed to three hundred and forty- 
nine, being a Jos 5 N than two = dnt 5 555 


in one villages are Mae 
a Ae 1 tag Oc rn ns popula; 


tion, 
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Ton, and the devaſtation extends ſo far that ſome of che 
moſt fertile lands are leſt uncultivated. This 1 . 
venture to affirm upon the den ee, . | 


Two hundred and- ewonty years before the Chriſtian. 
era, Hannibal added Toledo. with Caſtille, to the em- 
pire of Carthage. From them it paſſed under the; 
dominion. of the Romans, and continued in ſubjection 
till the reign of Eurico, the ſeventh. ſovereign of the 
Gothic line in Spain, who took poſſeſſion of this city 
about A. D. 467. In that line the ſceptre had conti- 
nued more than 240 years, when the Moors entered 
Spain, encouraged by the weakneſs of a country, which, 
through the jealouſy of wicked ſovereigns, had been 
diſarmed, and made an eaſy prey to the firſt who ſhould. 
invade it. In three years they over- ran the whole king- . 
dom; and Toledo, although better prepared than moſt 
other cities to you a vigorous reſiſtance, ſubmitted to - 
its fate, A. D. 714. Alfonſo VI. a warlike prince, 
with the aſſiſtance of Rodrigo Diaz, ſurnamed the _ 
reſcued this city from the Moors, A. D. 408563 but 

in leſs than fifieen years he 1oſt the famous battle of. — 
Seven Counts, and with it the city. From this time 
to the final expulſion of the Moors, Toledo was the 
object for which moſt blood was ſhed; and even aſter 
that period, it had little time 10 breathe before ir oa. 
vexed by new ſtorms. 2395 IE 


ca 6 
The loſs of two able Wesen of label, A. D. 
1504, and of Ferdinand, A. D. 1516, with the total 
incapacity of their daughter Joanna, and the foreign 
education of their grandſon Charles, but more eſpeci- 
ally the diſgrace and death of Ximenes, conyulſed the 
Spaniſh empire in its whole extent. This diſtinguiſhed 
miniſter, like Richlieu in France, and Henry VII. in 
had curbed the power of the great feodal . 
lords, had diveſted them of their uf authority,and, 

in the place of the (erally and confulion of diſtracted 


aue, 


$ - + 
„ 
1444 * 
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empire, was preparing. to introduce a: ſyſtem of wiſe 
and-cquitable government, which at once ſhould give 
ſtabiliry to the throne, and protection to the weak from 
the oppreſſion of the ſtrong. By his advice, imme- 
duel ae eee Granada, Ferdinand, and 
Iſabella had applied ves ſeriouſly to this 1 _ 
rant buſineſs, revoking the grants of cities, caſtles, 
lands, penſions, and immunities, which had been 4 
torted from che crown, encouraging appeals from 
tribunals of the barons, and attaching to their own per- 
ſons, by a papal grant, the three great maſterſhips of 
va, Alcantara; and St. lago, with all their cities, 
caſtles, and ſtrong places, ' uſually given to the nobles. 
After the death 1 Ferdinand, Ximenes, ap 
regent of Caſtille during the minority of Charles, fol- 
lowing up this plan, had courted the free cities, had 
armed the citizens, and by their means had kept the 
great nobility in awe; but when he fell, inexperience, 
* 
an people to r. The ci- 
rizens of Toledo were the — take up arms, and 
the laſt to lay them down... They choſe for their gene · 
ral Don John de Padilla, a young nobleman of un- 
daunted courage, but of no experience. All the cities 
of Caſtille followed the example of Toledo; and the 
rebellion, breaking out with violence, was conducted 


with a rage and fury pe culiar to carl b * 
re ex 


neutrality, Thomotives by whith theſe ſeveral orders 
in the ſtate were actuated will appear from the requiſiti- 


of the ſunta juſita, an aſſembiy compoſed of 
den fom ih the cites, — Teo thee 


. 


1. The king ſhall reſide i in Calle, or appoint a 
native regent, 


Non e 
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2. None but natives hal hold offices in church er. 2 


12 


- The repreſentatives of the google in cortes 
ſhall be paid by their own conſtituents, receiving neither 


place nor 1 from the crown, and ſhall choad: 
ty own e 


The . aſſembled onee in three 
years, cd en public aff. 


8. The ſoldiers ſhall have fre quaners only fi 
days, and on a march. 


10. [The exciſe ies gau be reduced to har they . 


were. ale death of Ifabella. 


. All crown grants froin that period ſhall be re- 
voked, and all new offices ſhall be diffolved. 


1 All the privileges of the nobles prejudicial 
the commons, ſhall de evoked. | 


The government of cities ſhall 8 the 
hands of the-nobles, eee e 


17. The ef te nobles ban be txed equal 
with thaſe of the commons. 12 


ö f A 1 
18. — fent'our of the 


kingdam, 
N 2 it e . 1 * * 
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The e * * ee one 


va unleſs the people deſire it ; and they ſhall be-paid | 


1255 the 1 _ not pond 2 5 N or N 
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1 * a... The * of the accuſed ſhall not eſcheat till 
after ſentence of condemnation is pronounced. | 


a+ | 
I 25. No man ſhall be compelled to purchaſe papal 


- 8 % 8 v - 
indulgences. 1 
"= - ww & 7 4 $4 
* 0 + a 
b . * - 


By theſe requiſitions it is clear that the commons 
were ground as between two mill- ſtones, oppreſſed both 
by che crown and by the nobles; but for want of pro- 
per leaders they obtained no redreſs. Sometimes they 
made application to the throne with the moſt flattering 
offers; at other times they ſolicited the nobles to take 
part with them againſt the gar of the crown, 
and held up to them a rod in of their refuſal ; but 
whether they tried the force of promiſes to the king, or 
of 3 to the nobles, theſe promiſes and threat- 
enings met together in one — 188 eee of 
the crown lands. | | 


The armies af the commons, every where defeated, 
were at length. diſperſed; Padilla was beheaded, and 
Toledo alone remained obſtinate in its reſiſtance,” eu- 
couraged by the example of Padilla's widow, who not 
ently declared her own reſolution; not to ſurvive the loſs 
of liberty, hut urged them to avoid the eternal re- 
proaches of poſterity, by tranſmitting to their children 
that freedom which they had received by nn 


from ei PrLogenitors. 


. The conduct and courage of this heroine might yer 
have retrieved their affairs, had not the court contrived 
to detach the ecelefiaſtics from the common cauſe. De- 
ſerted by them, and deceived in their expectations by 
the nobles, the commons no longer able to make re- 
ſiſtance, and having no alternative, ſurrendered the 
city by capitulation ro the crown, (A. D. 1522). Thus 
ended a war which had been carried on with ſpirit to 
jt ern months, and thus the ** in Spain, as 1 
a 
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all other countries, rather than give liberty to t 
ople, ſubmitted themſelves to receive the yoke, | 
The whole nation has ſuffered by this change in tus 
conſtitution of their government; but no order in 
the ſtate has loſt ſo much as the nobility. From being 
ttle leſs than ſovereigns, they are ſlaves, reduced to 
the loweſt ſtate of abaſement; mere cyphers, without 
weight, conſideration, influence, or dignity ; not like 
lawful ſovereigns, dethroned yet unſubdued, the ; 
objects of moſt generous pity and compaſſion; but 
like ſome contemptible uſurper, when degraded and 
1 to the deriſion of che ſurrounding multi- 
e 
It was not till A. D. 15219 thit the univerſity re- 
vived, after the expulſion of the Moors. This ſemi- 
nary may be conſidered as the offspring of Salamacka, 
and although many diſtinguiſhed characters have been 
educated here, the daughter has never been equal in 
e 108 to the mother. They have twenty-four 
ofeſſors, and receive annually about four hundred 
tudents. The antiquated Philoſophy of Aniftotle 
maintains unrivalled empire here, 


Before 1 turned my back upon: this moſt intereſting 
city, I wiſhed to have aſcertained a fact which is re- 
ported by no 'conternpable pens: but 1 wanted 
opportunity). 


1e is an chat thoik water of the INS at A Jer, 
paſſing between mountains of gypſum and ſal 

there very noxious; but at Toledo it is very Sy 
and lathers well with ſoap. Mr. "Bowles affirms, that 
below Toledo this water diſcovers no ſign; by any 
chemical proceſs, of either ſalt or gypſum. In con- 
firmation of the theory which he labours to eſtabliſſi, 
he relates another fact ſimilar to this. He fays that 
after rain the rivgr by Cardona (that — mountain 

of rock | ſalt TT Oy is fo . 

that 


= 
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ie che fiſh die; but that three leagues bebe the 

" amount, neither by evaporation, nor by any other 

* could he ever diſcover the leaſt nn 
by | | 


Theſe and Emilar - facts, if afcertained, PI point 
out a law of nature with which 3 at RY. we are whot- 
ly ee Wo. 


Proviſions are remarkably cheap at Toledo: beef, 
GHght quarts; mutton, eleven; bread, five; labour, 
from September to May, four reales; the remainder rot 
che you, four and an half. 


i 0 always end char cight quarts. and 
half make a real, which may be reckoned two. pence 
halfpenny 3 but in truth it is not more n 
242 Pence. 


June alt Toledo. 8 from this. city w 
. is intereſting, as being a country evidently 
covered with decompoſed granite. In one part of 
the way we find the clay unmixed, but as we proceed, 
we fee the quartz blended with the clay, whilſt the mi- 
ca, as the lighter body, has been carried off. The. ye- 
getable tribes are nearly the ſame with-thoſe already 
mentioned at ATiover, with the addition of excellent 
liquorice gro wild. Near the river fide is an 
extenſive 3 This part of the country 
is chiefly the king's demeſne, and is left uncultivatedd, 
given up to mules, although the land is rich, and, with 
| 2 would produce the moſt luxuriant crops. 

of low "Pinpy ound is faltpetre in 
2 diſcernible to the taſte, and viſible to the 
eye, although it is far from any dwelling, and free 
from all diſtinguiſhable W of either gypſum or 
| calcareous matter. 1 * 
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As we approach the Sitio, that is, the royal reſi- 
dence, we meet with a delightfully ſhaded road; and, 
after traverſing a ſcorching. oo feel refreſhed by 
the vapour ariſing from the water, with which a dou- 
ble row of elms 1 is kept i in Wen. 


Aramuez at this Sdn of this year, is a moſt en- 
| reſidence. The palace is not ſuperb, but it 
has the look of comfort; and the garden, watered by 
the Tagus, is beautifully laid out, without the leaſt ap- 
| pearance of affectation, but natural, and ſuited to the 
climate, which requires cloſe walks, and, of courſe, 
great ſimplicity, It is extenſive, and by that circum- 
ſtance, aided ; the ſize of the elms, which are, with- 
out exception, the largeſt I ever ſaw, it has an air of 
magnificence, but that kind of magnificence which 
conſults only pleaſure. The Cyprian goddeſs, - with 
her little train, might have choſen this for one of her 
moſt favoured ſpots ; but native beauty is here con- 


fined to the vegetable kingdom ; few of her nymphs. 
are to be found in this part of Spain. 


The corps diplametiqne ſeem to enjoy themſelves 
more in this retreat than at the other ſitios; they are 
near together; they give good dinners ; they have 
frequent balls, and, from day to day, they have one 
continued round of Pale enen. 


In this ſequeſtered ſpot, we meet with none but men 
of the moſt poliſhed manners, well informed of every 
thing that is paſſing in the world, and with the moſt ac- 
compliſhed women, all cheerful, gay, and lively. The 
refinements of a ſelect ſociety like this were ſo power- 
fully attractive, that I laid by the pen, I cloſed my 

books, and, from morning to night, had agreable en- 
gagements. I came here with Izquierdo, expecting 
to have explored the mountains in this vicinity with 
him: but, ee we left the chaiſe, we * | 


* | 
206 = a $64 ww'z +: | 
he lived with the-miniſters, I with the corps plots 
tique. A few days after my excurſion to Ahovery we 
met; when, like another Mentor, he awakened my 
attention to the chief object of my journey, ſaying, 
« My friend, we muſt quit this place, and return to 
« the more rugged paths of ſcience : this kind of life is 
« not ſuitable to us.” Thinking, however, ſome re- 
laxation needful, and finding the "foie at Aranjuez, 
although” cheerful, not unprofitable, 1 mne to 
prolong my ſtay. 


Here I often met PS ay weng — 
the tall French colonel, looking exceedingly dejected; 
= oom was manly, yet increaſing daily, it ſeemed at 

to border on deſpair. Part of his eventful hiſ- 
ken eſcaped from him on the journey, the reſt I 
collected from his friends. A Frenchman ſerving in 
the Spaniſh army is ſufficient to beſpeak misfortune. 
His was an affair of honour, not uncommon among 


7 the officers in France, in which he had killed his colo- 


nel. Without loſs of time he fled, and being of a 
good family, he was ſtrongly recommended to the 
Spaniſh court, where, as a brave officer, he met reſpect. 
Wherever he ſerved, his conduct was admired ; and 
had he been either 8 or fortunate, he muſt have 
riſen high in his profeſſion. His on and addreſs 
were graceful, his underſtanding and well in- 
formed, but for want. of prudence, his ambition was 
ſacriſiced to his love of pleaſure. As a man of gal- | 
lantry, with ſuch accompliſhments, his empire muſt 
have been extenſive : his vanity was flattered; but if 
he felt attachment, it wes for- one; bm whos fie E 

nothing o expect, but what the warmeſt affeftion 
could beſtow. | With her he - ſpent every thing 
— * and having exhauſted his credit in Barcelona, 
where his regiment was quartered, he procured an ex- 
change with an officer who was going to Mexico No 
ſooner was this arrangement unalterably fixed, than his 
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friend and patron, general O' Neile, was appointed go- 
vernor of Zaragoza, where he would ſoon have been 
provided for. This circumſtance he felt ſeverely, and 
tis, together with a painful ſeparation, his load of 
debt, his want of credit, his approaching journey, and 
long voyage, without money in his purſe, or any re- 
ſources but his wit, was ſufficient to depreſs the higheſt - 


and the moſt independent ſpirit. Had the duke de la- 


Vauguyon known of his diſtreſs for caſn, he would 
have offered his aſſiſtance; but this man was born to be 
unfortunate. To complete the whole, he had not been 
ten days at ſea, before news arrived, that the viceroy 
of Mexico, to whom he had the ſtrongeſt recommen- 
dations, was dead. 1 „ e e Toes e's 


Aman may choofe li ſituation, but this ohce choſen, 
it is the ſituation which moſt frequently makes th 
mam 7+ 1 od | OE e 


7 p factmis, fortuna, deam; caloque bocamus. | 


Soon after my return to Aranjuez, I had the honour 
to dine with the prime miniſter, Count Florida Blanca. 
The company conſiſted of the foreign miniſters, who 
are invited every Saturday, and his under ſecretaries. 
This aſſemblage may appear incongruous, but it is not 
ſo; becauſe theſe gentlemen, having been well edu- 
cated, and trained up in the various civil departments 
of the ſtate,” and from thence diſpatched into foreign 
countries as - ſecretaries of the -embaſly, where they 
learn the language, and acquire knowledge, they have 
higher claims than thoſe, who have ſimilar. employ- 
ment in the other courts of Europe. When they re- 


turn to Spain, conſidered as ſervants of the public, they 
are received into the various offices, and have cach his 
ſeveral department, one France and England, another 
the Italian courts, where they aſſiſt in expediting buſi 
neſs. To them a foreign miniſter can explain at lei- 

W | ſure, * 
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ſure, with clearneſs and with. freedom in his own. lan» 
guage, all that he wiſhes to have diſtinctly ſtated to the 
primeminiſter. From this office they are commonly pro- 
moted to ſome hanourable and lucrative e any 
PO the reward of their long ſervices, 


P eee with the elegance of the . 

which there was great variety, yet every thing was ex- 
_ -cellent; and had I been to form a judgment of the 
: count, merely from the arrangement. of his table, I 
\ ſhould r It is an 
old, and perhaps a well ed obſetvation, that no 
man is fit to govern an eee 
ner to his friends. 4 255 


The eee eee 
as evidently mark the ſchool in which he has been 
trained, diſtinguiſhed not by familiarity cel 
Pleaſing attentions. 


At the beginning of the dinner, 1 was \ much fur- 
priſed to hear myſelf addreſſed in Engliſh by the fa- 
vourite ſervant. of the count, who brought me 2. diſh, 
telling me, you will find this excellent.” Out of 
compliment for his civility, I helped myſelf, but had 
no ſooner began to cat, than he brought me a ſecand; 
and in like manner a third and fourth, It ſeems. Ca- 
noſa, for that was his name, had been a Spaniſh meſ- 
ſenger, and having received civilities in — 9 
| "was happy to remember them. As long as I continued 
in Spain, he never loſt an opportunity of paying me 
attention, and of rendering me every ſervice in his 
power. His good will is courted: by the whole corps 
diplomatique, becauſe he can not only procure for any one 
an audience, in preference to all others, but can give the 
beſt advice as to the time and ſeaſon, of demanding one. 
It is —̃— . 
matter; grandees, proud, Ugary, un | 
ing, wait for admittance; or, wearied with attendance, 

89 
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PD away without being able to obtain it. I ſaw one of 

the old nobility ſitting thus unnoticed in the anticham- 

ber, and I am credibly informed, that whilſt they are 

attending, men of little conſideration are inſtantly ad- 

mitted to the count, and going away are ſueceeded by 

others, who have no greater pretenſions than themſelves 

to this diſtinguiſhed favour. But under a deſpotic go- 

vernment, the great lords muſt ſubmit to be treated 

with, contempt. If rhey will be reſpected, they muſt 

be free; and if they will be free, they muſt be contented. 

that the people ſhould be ſo too; becauſe liberty, if 
not equally extended to every order in the ſtate, muſt 

in time be loſt... This truth, founded on obſervation, 

and confirmed by the experience of all nations, is a 
truth of all others the leaſt pleaſing to the great; a 


truth, the force of which i is 18 0 felt till i it comes too 
late to be of ſervice. | 
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As PEAR AS- 3 was over at the count's, coffee 
was called for, and the company diſperſed. The Spa- 
niards went to their fieſta, and I wandered about till 
bu. 4 75 5 me the 825 r gn me at the 

W 80 s zwhere a pleaſant conſtatnly - 
aſſembled Ai 255g tea and 7g ee 6 was 2 
ball; for by the time the court was at Aranjuez, the 


Dutchefs de la Vauguyon gave two a week, and che 
Dutcheſs of DEW one. 


9322 
— pd -_ ©. _ '4 


At a ball, to Aich I was invited by's the former, 1 
had the happineſs to ſee Madame Mello dance a volero. 
Her motions were fo graceful, that whilſt the was 
dancing ſhe appeared to be the moſt beautiful woman 

in the room; but ſhe had no aa retired to o her EY 
58 the deluſion yaniſhed: | 


» > 
1 4 >» * 


*. 


SS: his as bears "FE Kn to ths anden 


at leaſt in (| 1 2 5 and elegance; but then it is more 


correct, an he ite, yet moſt laſeivious panto- 
Vor. 3 mime. 


| } 


I 
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mime. The fandango itſelf is baniſhed from g 
aſſemblies, and juſtly ſo. As danced by . wg 
it is moſt diſguſting : as refined in higher Jie, covered 
with a moſt elegant yet tranſparent veil, it ceaſes to 
diſguſt; and from — very circumſtance, excites 
thoſe paſſions in the youthful breaſt, which wiſdom 
finds it difficult to curb. This dance muſt certainly 
come to them by tradition from the Moors. The mu- 
fie of it has ſuch a powerful effect on young and old, 
that all are prepared for motion the inſtant the in- 
ſtruments are heard; and, from what I have ſeen; I 
could almoſt perſuade myſelf" to receive the extrava- 
gant idea of a friend, who, in the warmth of his imagi- 
nation, ſuppoſed, that were it ſuddenly introduced into 
a church or into a court of judicature, prieſts and people, 
judges and criminals, the graveſt and the gay, my 
fone all diſtinctions, and begin to dance. 


One night, after a ball, as I was 3 
e « Os,” ey or © We ped a gentle. 
man entering through a window, but not upon the 
floor, whillt his friend, or confidential fervant, 
was on the watch below. - Without knowing what I 
was doing, I ran up towards him; but, upon better 
retyleann, I mace off as: quick 36 polidic, hoppy in 

ving eſcaped the dagger, which my . 
bind a prepared 1 keep ar al handen. 


The motions of the con ently ine om 
day dg : 


- Whilft at Ara! FTE ESL rg 
lf with fiſhing the middle of the day, when he re- 
turns to dine, like every other branch of the royal fa- 
mily, in public. "After dinner, follows a ſhort conver- 
ſanon with the foreign miniſters, which being finiſhed, 
they retire to the garden; and he, accompanied by the 
price, keving the palace abour three or 1 the 

1 rnoon, 
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afrertioon, goes twenty or thirty miles to ſhoot, follow: | 
ing es 1HOrt 45 Toigg ASHE can (Ee; * 


1 


* 


The two infatits, don Gabriel and Fm eig ei- 
ther for the fake of health, or to keep them out of miſs 
chief, are obliged to go a ſhooting to ſome other diſ- 
trict, and this every day. If they return early enough, 


they mount their hotſes; and «fend the princeſſes 
in their evening ride. 


The old faſhioned couitiets dine at half after one, 
ediately on returning from the palace, but the mort 


— at two o clock, and the foreign mite * 
tween that and three: - 


2 the evening, alter che gelte tlie E bb ins 

tended by their guards, the grandẽes, and ſome of the 

2 miniſters, enter their coaches, and move ſlowly 
during each other as often as they pals. 


— the ide of this long etictided mall, is 4 
walk; well filled with company, and in which 
ceſſes vecafionally walk. If they are on fave; 50 
whole company follows in their train: When paſſing in 
their cdrriages, all ſtand ſtill to make their bow ; and 
the cloak; which was flung looſely back; or held up, 
or tucked under the arm; and the flap, which was caſt 
negligently ovef the left ſhoulder; is let fall, and han en 
like rhe tene cloak; when walking at a fune 
It is pleafing to ſee the genteel young Spaniard in his 
capa, which he throws into a thouſand graceful forms, 
each remarkable for its peculiar eaſe and elegance, fuch 
| as no foreigner can imitate ; but when he meets a per- 
ſon of ſuperior rank, of when he goes into a church, 
eaſe and elegance are Baniſhed by decorum, and this 


capa, fo much to be admired I Le Og | 
| eſs and on 2 cloak. FOE IE 


4 9 1 1 
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The Speniſh ladies diſcover the ſame taſte in wearing 
the mamilla, a kind of muſlin ſhawl, covering both the 
head and ſhoulders, and ſerving the various purpoſes 
of the hood, of the cloak, and of the veil. . No fo- 
reigner can ever attain their eaſe, or 8 in put- 
i on this ſimple dreſs. 1 os . 


8 In che Spaniſh. women the 3 appears 70 bare 
no weight. Lighter than air, it ſeems to the 


. 


One evening, 3 this kc: pho was $4 
NY many. of whom were richly dreſſed; on the 
tinkling of a little bell at a diſtance ſcarcely to be heard, 
in one moment all were upon their knees. Upon 
aſking a dy what was the matter, ſhe told me, that 
bis maje/ as paſſing. Had I enquired of a:French- 
man, he would have fad, « Cꝰeſt le bon Dieu qui paſſe.” 
Her look pointed me to the ſpot, where, two ladies of 
faſhion, well known, and highly valued by all foreign- 
_ have viſited Madrid, had quitted their carri- 

2 the hoſt, which the prieſts were carrying to 
| ying chriſtian. Had 1t been the rainy ſeaſon, 
p — * done the ſame; and had the public 
E been even wet 3 none would n 


4 
| %s The heat; wwards 9 middle of June, became ex- 
Hedivgly troubleſome ; and, notwithſtanding the many 
allurements of this delightful ſpot, made me pant for 
ſome cool retreat. But, before 1 quitted a place, to 
which I might 3 
„ eee „ Cer 


"The country W Uivided CR” by lo 


\ 
. * 
1 
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| ef gypfum mountains, running nearly. uk xt we; ; 
or north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt. One of theſe vallies is 
coetupied by the Calle de 'o E a beautiful Plate 


* - 
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5f lofty eins norte ian bers miles in lengch. At- Hs 
end of this 1 turned to the right, and climbecl the 

ni@viitaitts, where the royal deer range unreſtrained 5 

either bounds or fear, pt 9e . {ce the King 


approaching; es Ih LOGS By 4 

I returned from my walk b ent iv town to ſee mY 
amphitheatre for the bull feaſts, and the new convent 
which the king's" CE ts tum build n 
monks of FCS Fer: 1 if N + 


„Roscher wür 1 walked with Me Lifton to ſee 1 
tortjo, or farm, of ſome hundred acres, belonging to 
the king. His majeſty has two ſuch near Aranjuez; but 
this, they ſay, much exceeds the other. The vines are 
here all of the choiceſt kinds. Some idea may be 
formed of its expected produce, by the dimenſions of 
the cellars, of morè than fiſteen thouſand feet in length, 
 beſitles other oonſiderable ranges intended to receive the 
juice of the grapes, flowing in copious ſtreams from 
two ſtrong preſſes. The olives, produced here in great 
abundance, are preſſed by conical iron rollers, elevated 
above the ſtage or floor, round which they move on 
two little margins, to prevent the brui fing of the ſtones. 
The olives are carefully picked, and are preſſed as ſoon” 
as they are gathered. By this attention, the ql 1 1s not 
inferior to the beſt of Italy or France. 


"4 6th 115 "rip 


— 


In Spain they have few preſſes in propaitian. to bel 
quantity of olives, and for this reaſon, as well as to 
obtain the greater produce, they leave the fruit in heaps 
till they ferment and rot; hence the oil grows rancid 
and ill-flavovred/; beſides, the preſſin of the kergels 
is certainly not advantageous to the oil. The 8 
oil being, for theſe reaſons, inferior in its quality, is 

confirmed: chiefly by the natives, either at their tables 
or in making ſoaps Where n gare not concern 

it is N NG ! char the taſte is under the 


n influence 


* — 
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This cortijo is incloſed by. a p 


oni parapet wall with pali 
ſadoes, and is ſurrounded by a deer park. The valley 
itſelt, not above one mile in width, is bounded to the 
ouch by. um hills, and to the north by mountains 


the ſame nature. It is watered by a ca- 


12 The eyplim of this country is produdive of ſea fal 
: a Epſom falt, both found cryſtallized, and _— 
With nitre, appearing every where at noon, in white 
effloteſeence on the ſurface, and before ſun- riſo in 
black ſpots. The. gypſum is in horizontal ſtrata. The 
amariſk, ſees to be fond of | gypſum, it abounds 


* - 
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every where in this neighbourhood,” and is D 
„ eee e - | 


ty — vicinity of Are uez we ſee buffaloes 2 
0 pairs, either ploughing 1 the * whe or dra wing wy 
loads upon the highways. 


The Spaniards, when the fun gets fi all retire to 
their houtes, and exclude, as much ab poffible, the light; 
but a foreigner can only learn wiſdom by his own ex- 
perience. By wandering all the morning on the moun- 
tains, nature — him muſt ſink, and 2 ſtrength muft 
fail; but returning with a keen appetite, exhauſted, he 
fits down to a table plentifully furniſned with whatever 
is moſt excellent in its kind; he eats heartily ; he - 
drinks freely; he feels his recruited ; he fleeps 
profoundly ; and, finding his ſpirits more than com- 
monly elated in the morning when ke awakes, he felt- 
citatrs himſelf upon the enjoyment of ſuch health, as 
he never before experienced; but when, good eaſy 
man, he thinks full ſurely, that he is wiſer than the na- 
tives, he is ſoon convinced of his raſnneſs; and finds, 


when it is too late, that ane r 
| which! is to conſume him. 3 5 


The ala before my erer n 1 had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a pageant peculiar to this 
country. It is called the Darda, T. The prince of Aſtu- 
rias, with, his two brothers, the infants don Gabriel and 
don Antonio, attended by five and of the firſt 
nobility, all in the ancient 8 


paniſt gef, and mounted 
on high bred Andaluſian n a variety of 


evolutions to the ſound of trumpets and French horns; 
iy four ſquadrons, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by the colour of their dreſſes, which were, red, blue, 
yellow, and green. They executed this figure dance 
4 her re pe and made an elegant Ge. 


Wes 8 


| | 
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When I left. Aranjuez, it was computed, that there 
were collected in it not leſs chan ten thouſand ſouls ʒ but 
pr, 15 We ener than zee Ner- 


Sunday, 18 . in the cuenings TED 
arid, and the next morning I attended at the bull feaſt. 


"The amphitheatre i is three dick dy think 8 

FY ameter, and the arena, two hundred and twenty-five. 

It is ſaid to contain fifteen nend 1 ur} 
Wa the truth of this aſſertion. 


„ The ſeaſt is preſided by. a 7 Varig — * 
two alguazils, to regulate the hate and to mm 
ſerve order! in the aſſembly. 6 16h 44 

Art the appointed — 2 on a \ Gamal 
ſrom the magiſtrate, two folding doors fly open, and a 
bull ruſhes. furiouſly. into the arena; but, upon ſeeing 
the aſſembled multitude, he makes a pauſe, and looks 
round, as if ſeeking ſome object on which to ſpend his 
rage. Oppoſed to him he ſees a picador, mounted on 
his horſe, armed with a lance, and coming on to meet 


andy with im by e. . The pi- 
' CAdor,,. cali mdareolleted, fixing himſelf firmly in 
Bis ſeat and holds the lance under his right arm, di- 
rects the point. of it to the ſhoulder of the raging ani- 
mal, and turns him e but tometimes he i is not able 
weabwſid this. rhe 44h SATO UT oR87TU; 
g I. 481 n By „ FRY. 
"One bull ruſhed. upon the lange, 8 riſing almoſt 
1 wy! + upon his haunches, broke it to ſhivers; then 
"4 With 
2 
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* his forehead, as with a battering ram, he ſmote 
the picador on the breaſt, beat him down, and over 
threw the horſe.- Inſtantly the chulos, active young 
men, with little cloaks or banners, diſtracted his atten- 


tion, and gave the horſeman an opportunity to eſcape. . 


When he was retired, a ſecond picador, armed like the 
former, offered battle to the bull. Fluſhed with con- 


queſt, the furious beaſt ſprung forward; but being with 


_ dexterity diverted by the lance, he returned to the 
charge before the horſe could face about, and fixing | 


his horn between the thighs, toſſed him in the air, and 


overthrew the rider. The chulas again appeared, and 


the man eſcaped, being relieved by the firſt picador, 


who had: again entered the arena, mounted on a'freſh 


horſe. To: this animal the firſt attack was fatal, for 


the bull avoiding, by a ſudden turn, the lance 8 2 | 


the cheſt, and ſtruck him to o the heart. 


— the bull tears open the belly of the 
hovfe, the rider is thrown upon his back, and the poor 


wounded creature runs about with his bowels trailing on 


the ground. In one morning 1 ſaw thirteen horſes 
killed; but ſometimes there are many more. Theſe 
animals have ſo much ſpirit, that the rider can make 
them face the bull, even when they haye gratis their 
mom mn 


4 ; * 4 


34 
[| 


4When the bull finding hi Aang ald betty re- 


mounted, will no longer make battle, the banderilleros, 


or chulos, are let looſe upon him. 


We are eight 


young men, each with a bundle of Bayderiltas, or little 


arrows, in his hand, which he is to fix” into the neck of 
the bull; not however attacking him from behind, but 

meeting him in front. For this purpoſe they provoke 
him to attack them, and when he is preparing to take 
them on his horn, at the very moment that he makes a 
little ſtop, and ſhuts his eyes, they fix theit*banderillas, , 


they 


. 


ne d caps If they cannot 280 g him to this poick. — 
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they preſent the moleta, or little ſcarlet banner, always 
carried in their left hand, and provoking hit to puſh at 
that, paſs by him. When he turns quick upsfi them, they 
place their confidence in flight; and to uſe him, they 
let fall their moleta. This very geen is ſufficient, 
he ſtops to ſmell at it, then tramples under foot; but 
ſometimes with his eye fixed upon the man who let it 
fall, he follows with ſuch velocity, that the banderillero 
can ſcarcely leap over the fence, before he is overtaken 
by the bull. I have ſeen bulls clear this fence almoſt 
at the fame inſtant with the man, although it is near ſix 
feet high, Beyond this fence there is another, at the 
 Fiſtance of about five feet, which is conſiderably higher, 
to protect the ſpectators, who are ſeated immediately 
behind it; yet I have been credibly informed, that bulls 
have ſometimes leaped with ſuch amazing force, as to 
clear both theſe fences, and fall among the benches. - 


When he has made battle for about twenty minutes, 
his time is come, and he muſt die. This certainly is 
the moſt intereſting moment, and affords the beſt ſub- 
ject ſor a picture. The matador appears, and ſilent ex- 
pectation is viſible in every countenance. With the 
leſt hand he holds the moleta, in his right hand, the 
ſword. Duting the combat, he has been ſtudying the 
character of the bull, and watching all his motions. 
If this animal was claro, that is, imperuous and without 
diſguiſe, the matador draws nigh with confidence, cer- 

- tain of a ſpeedy victory; but if he was cautious, cir- 
5 cumſpect, and crafty, if he was cool and recollected, 
IJ -flow in forming his re ſolutions, but quick im their exe- 
cution, he is called o&/curo, and before him even a ve- 
teran will tremble. The matador draws nigh, views 
Him with a fixed attention, and endeavours to provoke 
His lunge, but is eluded by the watchful animal, who 
inſtantly becomes aſſailant, and che champion flies; he 
flies, but he looks back upon the bull, that he de. 
* * W 
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on hom to regulate his flight. One of theſe, called 
epillo, was ſo active, and poſſeſſed ſuch recollection, 
chat when purſued, and near the barrier, at the very in- 
ſtant when the furious animal had cloſed his eyes to toſs 
him, he put his foot between the horns, and with this 


borrowed motion, cleared the Fs: an one ; dau 
on his feet. 


Wnülſt I vas in 3 two maradors were killed at 
FO” ag They were brothers. The firſt by ſome miſ- 
ay met his fate; the ſecond, ruſhing forward with 
brutal fury, thirſting for revenge, haſty and 1 i 
ſoon became the yum of his raſhneſs. | 


of the momdes is an adept i in his peut Ma, and 
calm, he contrives to irritate the bat = the furious 
animal ruſhes blindly on the well- directed point. 


The part firſt aimed at, is the cerebellum, or that 
part of the Ker marrow; which is contiguous to it, 
and the ſword enters between the vertebræ, or where 
the laſt of theſe is united to the head. With * mech 
the creature ſtaggers, and without loſing one 0 
ood, falls lifeleſs to the ground. If this ſtroke = 
_ practicable, the ſword. is directed to the heart, and 
2 although ſpeedy, is not quite ſo ſudden. Some- 
it happens, even when Coſtillaris holds the 
Fro, chat he has not found the vital part. I ſaw him 
1 to the very hilt; but as the point 
did not e thorax, it only glanced along the 
ribs, aber a a fs minutes, was:ſhaken out by. the 
frantic animal. One day he miſſed his aim, and the 
bull received him on his horn; he was twice tafſed be- 
fore he could be delivered, but he Was not much hurt; 
yet his honour had received a ſtain, till on meaſuring 
dhe horns after the animal was dead, he ſhewed the ſpec- 
barer War * horn 1 5 wich he Wa 3 
” | .. inches 


8 
1 
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inches longer than the * ee ere 
received loud applauſe. WE 
RF. i E 413 £4 8: - 1 


Ach Wees Ui this etw Gabs rb Sen Ab- 


pen, de e the length of the horns, which in 
from point to point, is near five feet; 1 
never ſaw fuch horns in England. F 


_ When Biba has ar any Ae ester ths 17004 he 
—.2— n fe, and when he has killed 


FE unmoleſted r Nac 
canton Ki enemy. wes: 


wy, A 
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The moment hex poor creature falls at at chi feet f. the 
matador, the | $ found, anck thret mules” Entex to 
drag him off.” 4 11 2 2 ads 

13 4:57 2683 1 Wau. eien 


The bull feaſts are every week, ae. twice in 
the week during the f ſummer; and each day ſix victims 
fuffer i in the mornin 8, | twelve in che ein 


» = 12 


1 


Formefhy they vſcd high bred — AIC of 

them; but ſince they have adopted a * 
1 at every bull feaſt; © It happened on 

fixty horſes hat 272 2 the 

ge upon the aye nh 3 ſterlin 

are reckotied at Z. Tk: 5. The fla 1 — | 

are enormous; but 1 r bon the veſt | 

authority: COLL VID in £10 * NW n 


= oli + (AI: $* 9 —_— ; d. 
The alguazits, Ws ads, and atrendants, TY 
; coſt per day, in ft rob = — — 27 15 8 
The two matadors 1 in Aa ain 8 ul 4 30 0 My.” 
The two inferior matadors ab i 0 © 
8 "© 
0 
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The 8 banderiflerys, arg. 3 enen 24 

The bro picaders e ears rr AR __ 0 

A INE are required, hes receives for tlie 
„ " for one evening, L. 7 10s, | —_ 
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SER drivers, 1 — 18 12 © 
Ihe eighteen bulls, ſuppoſe at C. 8 144 2 © 
! 1 17 e A K. n P'S 

ms Frag noo NAH Ar ; \ "co — 1144846 ay 
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The Sah IS; anends to ticker the Hs, 
ene —— e 


o com for this expence, — yielda balance 
in — ö > to: enim 91575 * 
day, 3 July, e the receipts were as fi 
ur 4 


E for the. ſears, and for p war . vie -# 
Received for the 18 dead bulls Fore rk 7⁰ 
Ne * * horſe * N 


® x „ 
y & « 1 7 
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The week following. the receipts. were. more re. than 
2 hundred pounds; but the average may be fairly 
„ day, leaving a balance 
ale four hundred eee a 


Seen deln . 
ele, 

+ be price of e FG 83 a 
ing as you are covered or expoſed, ln or in the 
ſhade. A box for the day, which may conveniently 
accommodate eight or ten people in ſhade, will coſt 

£- 3 128 but in the ſun, C. 1 1653 and between 
7. 2 86. Faſhionable people take a box. A ſeat, iE 
in the ſhade, and in the front bench, coſts 
for the day; but a back ſeat 1 in, theſe covered 
Es, on the ſunny fide of the 1s 2351 three 


1. 


Win The cheapeſt ſeat for the day, 7 expoſed 0 off 


all the inclemencies of the weather, to _—_ 
rain, and to the oyerwhelming heat * The. bare $ 
x nee more than 14. $5 25h: 
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The fondneſ of the Spaniatds for this diverſori i 
LR be conceived. Men, women, and children; 
nl und Peer, el give the E ws ir Be 
other ml a theaacles; and, for my own part, I am 
ready to confels, that the keeneſt ſportſman can not be 
leſs attentive t his danger, or to the ſufferings of the 
bull, or to the dafiget of thoſe by whom he was at- 
tacked: nay; ſo inattentive was I to my on danger, 
that, although by a e enen 


I * I had not reſolution tor retire,” 
0 an e Kaese 
was lowed by ar ee agur However, by 


the ad of don Lats Gimbernat, an able furgeon, 
and moſt amiable man, | or through it, and; ät the 
end of a month, was well recovered” to leave 
os vr where the ſcorching fun became inſupporta- 
table. 1 5 


The cute esd ts Wadern cht es Ae rei- | 
lent. "They have mats and canvaſs on the outfide of 
their windows to exclude the ſun, and during the day 
3 1 1 

quantity o having previouſly,” before 
riſing of the ſun, admitted a ſupply of treſh air ſuffici- 


ent for . n ſprinkled” WOT LOU * 
. | 


* 
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ept coo uring the moſt | 
| ſcorching heat of fummer, even at Madrid. GN Ge of 

theſe they fit all the morning; in one they dine, and 
this commonly is the worſt apartment in the houſe; in 
one they ſleep their ſieſta after dinner; and, in the beſt, 
| the company aſſembles for the evening. | 


The freſhneſs of theſe apartments has made me 
often think that diſcomforts and inconveniencies, ww 
. Gl y a 
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cidedly. intolerable, are much to be preferred to thoſe, 
to which patience and moderation may be reconciled : 
becauſe, when by neceſſity men are rouſed to action, 
there are few. evils for which they can not find a re- 
medy, and few difficulties which they call not finally 
ſurmount. £7 ty | \ % " | r 


By theſe. contrivances, _ | by Bus within doors, 
the = paſſes pleaſ. antly away. This, owever, is not 


all that a traveller requires. If he will gain inſorma- 


tion, he muſt not ſtay at home. With this idea, I haſ- 
tened my departure from Madrid, and ſoon made a 
party for the north of Spain, taking for my compa- 
nion, my amiable young friend, the cadet with whom 
I had travelled from Barcelona to Madrid. As 1 
to viſit his native province, I took no letters, but afy 
from count Campomanes, who likewiſs was from 

part of Spain. Had I made application, I might have 
had 5 more; but theſe I yet me be Manner. 
ents and ſo I found . 


Before 1 left Madrid, I enquired the ae nav 
ſions, which 1 found to be as follows: beef, fourteen 
quarts (which is a fraction under foutpence) per pound; 
mutton, fifteen quarts, which is a fraction more than 
four pence; veal, thirteen quarts; pork, twenty quarts; / 
cheeſe, twenty; bread, 65 quarts, for the fineſt at the 
king's oven, and 34 for brown bread, at the common 
ovens. Here it may be remembered that 84 quarts 
make a real yellon, which is equal to 232 penny. Engliſh. 
Wine is eight quarts for a quartillo, which is fomething 
more than a pint, or 1 τ pound N Labour is 
r ee eee | 
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N Saturday, July 22, 1786, my young; friend, 

with the ggent of his family, and myſelf, ſet out 
in two little chaiſes, leaving Madrid ſoon after mid- 
night, to avoid the heats which are intolerable in the 
middle of the day. By this arrangement we eſcaped 
one evil to fall into a greater, for which we were not 
well prepared; becauſe the chatſes being open, the 
night intenſely cold, and the north wind in front, it 
was al to preſerve the vital heat till the riſing of 


: 5 * 
1 I? 4 * 4 * #43 * 


© Before eight in dne morning, we advanced) fiye 
leagues over a level country, covered with, granite 
ſand, and having reached the mountains, conſiſting, of 
friable white granite, we came to Galapagar, two leagues 


beyond the Guadarrama, 


From hence we ſaw before us a ſecond chain of 
mountains, covered with ſnow, and in them diſcovered 
the ſource of that chilling blaſt which had made us 
ſhiver in the night, 


. . 
a The 
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The whole eduntry was alive; all were bufily em- 
ployed in bring home their harveſt. The waggons are 
drawn by oxen, and the wheels are ſhod with wood in- 
ſtead of iron. It is ſurpriſing to ſee what heavy loads 
two oxen will draw, puſhing with their forepmeds againſt 
2 croſs beam — to their horns. 


The een is ; open, and badly wood. although 
both elm and aſh ſhew the moſt- ie growth. 


At che end of about ſeveil leagues, or ten hours jour⸗ 
ney from Madrid; we begin to aſcend the chain of 
mountains ſeparating New from Old Caſtile; and in 
two leagues more; having paſſed the Puerto de Gua- 
darrama, find a good venta on the northern declivity 
of theſe granite mountains. In this venta we meet 
with comfortable beds; and to prevent diſputes, the 
price of every thing is fixed by government. A tur- 
key is eight reales, or about 15. 7d; 4 pullet, ſix 
reales; a young fowl, three reales and ſeventeen. ma- 
ravedis, or about ten pence halfpenny; 
be more reaſonable; but the misſortune is, they are eh 
dom, if ever; to be had. However we had no dene . 
to complain. 
Soon aſter midnight we atoſe, Wok du ches 

and proceeded on our journey. The pleaſanteſt meal 
we made was our breakfaſt, on cold ham; which we 


. took with a keen appetite under the firlk _— * 
found after the ſun Was up. | 


The country we paſſed over 1s kee 4 of 


ebase being chiefly either white granite decompoſed; 
or the hard grey gfanite, reſiſting all the Powerful 
ſolvents which nature can etnploy, and remaining fug- 
ged, without the leaſt ſign ne vegetation. Yet, in the 
midſt of this wide waſte, are ſome fertile ſpots; either 
covered with-ilex, or broken by at: + and even 
ſome extenſive downs. 


Vo. I. . This | 


| 
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This morning we travelled three leagues, to Yilla- 
caſtin, and there W al the * of the 
Gay. 


'F his dias two e and eight . | 
and fixteen hundred inhabitants. It has only two 
convents; one for men, the other for women. Here 
are two hoſpitals for the ſick, and for the travelling poor. 
This eircumſtance may account for the great propor- 
tion of funerals, being about fiſty in the year, whereas 
che births do not exceed forty. This village has one 
church, and four chapels ſtanding, befides five 
more falling to decay. Here we ſee two extenſive 
buildings for ſhearing the Merino flocks. For want 
on ſtreaams, their Corn is e by windmills. 


8 Ar Villacaſtiy we loaded our piſtoks, MING to pals 
threneh a foreſt, famous for robbers, and marked — 
monumental croſſes. Unfortunately, my driver took 
the lead, and left the other carriage out of ſight. We 
had aſvended the mountain, and were got into the thick- 
eſt oß the foreſt, when at a diſtance, to the right, I ſaw 
two fellows with muſkets croſſing with haſty ſteps to 
meet us. They ſoon came up to us, and the driver 
ſtopped, Theſe were two beggars, who exacled mo- 
ney from all paſſengers, under pretence of having pro- 
teted them from thieves. Fhe account they gave of 
themſelves was, that they were of a family which had: 
been commiſſioned by Philip V. to wing this dan- 
gerous paſs; yet, ſurely if employed by government, 
they ſhould wear ſome uniform, or at leaſt are ſome 


. robbers.” 
- This foreſt is of es. 


| 1 Air ſeven ms het evening: x we bee er far ches 
having this day travelled ſeven Spaniſh 1 or as 


A 


3 

* yy 
* 1 
; 
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Iz all this country the white wine is excellent, not 


0 ſweet and ſpicy as that of Foncarral,; near Madrid; 
but equally delicate in us flavour. 


From San Chidrian we traverſed à vaſt plain N 


of granite ſand, very coarſe, looſe, and unprofitable, 
although it would evidently bear good elm and fir. 
Wherever this ſand will pay for tillage, they make it 
yield wheat and bari.;. They are now reaping, and 


as faſt as they reap, they tread out the grain with man 
horſes, oxen; and the trillo; 


The trillo is niade with pianle of about three inches 
in thickneſs, and is five feet long, by 2 feet 
wide; the under ſurface is ſtudded with gun flints, to 
the number of about two hundred, for the purpoſe of 
cutting all the ſtraw to chaff, and diſengaging all the 
grain. The perſon who dries the horſe; ox, or mule; 
round the floor, either ſits or ſtands upon the n and 
the operation is called rilar. _ 


When the corn 4d cleanſed by the lod, it is 
immediately put into the granaries, without fear of its 


heating there, becauſe, when it is reaped; it is as dry as 


ſhot, and the country is far from being damp. / 


The general colour affected by the peaſants in this 
province, as in many parts of Europe, more eſpecially 


in Wales, is een but the N n are fold of © 


black. 


Having paſed the RY of Adanaro, Hons 
Gandutierre- Munoz, we arrived about nine in the 
morning at Aribalo, a conſiderable city, with eight 
pariſh churches, beſides one in the ſuburbs, eight con- 


vents, two hoſpitals, two royal On 2 N 


IS and haben, hundred houſes. 
e Qs 


N N 


-Þ rome 
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From hence we paſſed over a plain of granite fand, 
and crofling the river Adaja, which runs north into 


the Duero, we came through n to Aa- 
quines. 


Eves i in che moſt deſolate part of this route, a plak- 
tation of firs, and majeſtic _ ſhew what the coun- 
72 can produce. e 


 Ataquines is a MF ae EP city, and min be eaſy! mi- 
ſen for a village. The cottages, low, and badly 
built of brick, with ſheds before them, are in number 
two hundred and ſeventy, to lodge eight hundred 
people. The births, on the average, are forty-five; 
and the burials twenty, of which moſt are children in 
the ſmall pox.; Here are four prieſts. It is remarka- 
ble that they ben eight hundred oxen. Bread is 
ſold at four quarts the pound of ſixteen ounces; beef, 
eight quarts: or two pence farthing Engliſh; mutton 
they have none; wine is about one penny the quart. 
The church is built of brick, 7 ſupported by granite 
pillars, and is lighted by maflive ſilver lamps. The gold 
and ſilver of Peru and Mexico found their way into 
this: city, but, for want of taſte, this unexpected diſplay 
of wealth excites ang but diſguſt. | 


This country, with induſtry, good government, and 
inked for its commodities, might be rendered one 
of the richeſt in the world. Ir ftretches, withont 
mountains, far as the eye can reach; it abounds: with 
rivers, and it enjoys the ſun; yet, with all theſe 
advantages, the farmers, for want of watering their 
crops, get only ten for one upon the ſeed.” Their 
pough is antiquated, like that laſt deſcribed.” . 
n of ſet abound. - oF; 


This morning we übel the plain are leagues, | 
to Medina del campo, on — Zapardiel, a little river 
communicating 
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communicating with the use. between Toro Fon 
Tordeſillas. . 


Medina has nine pariſh Sri vey prieſts, 
ſeventren convents, two hoſpitals, and at preſent 
only one thouſand | houſes. - The. collegiate church, 
built of brick, is much and deſervedly admired for its 
roof. This city ſeems evidently going to decay. 
The houſes are all of brick, irregular, and low. It 
was formerly the reſidence of kings, and contained 
fourteen thouſand families, but during the civil war it 
was nearly reduced to aſhes. It appears that Cardinal 
Ximenes had made this city one of his Principal maga- 
zines for military ſtores, collected with a view to curb 
the great nobility: but when (A. D. 1 520) the com- 
mons of Caſtille ſought redreſs of grievances, they 
ſeized this magazine; and defended the city with ſuch | 
| obſtinacy, that they forced Fonſeca to retire and to 
leave chem. in Wet; poſſeſſion of the ruins. — 


The ſurrounding. country is naturally fertile, 2 it 
is evident that elms, poplars, mulberries, vines, and 
olives, af Frente, mould flouriſh here. 


From 3 we Jug to Valde eſtiljas, four ns, 
over a moſt beautiful country abounding with corn 
and wine, not hilly, but gently ſwelling; all open, and 
deſtitute of trees, yet able to bear the moſt lofty elms. 
The foil is ſtill granite ſand, mixed with ſmooth 
round gravel, ſuck as may be well expected near the 
conflux of ſo many rivers here aſſembling from three 


points of the compaſs, from the eaſt, from the north, 
and from the io Uh. 


Valladolid was fixed upon as our reſting place in 
the middle of our journey, and I was not diſpleaſed 
with the arrangement, becauſe this venetable City is 
highly intereſting to a traveller, : 

Hine 


| 
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Here Fwas fo happy as to meet the marquis de Mos 
a nobleman of Gallicia, grandee of Spain, and colonel 
in the army, who had done me the honour to notice 
me at cauit, and now took me under his protection. 
He had taken a houſe here only for the ſake of being 
. to proſecute a ſuit i in chancery. Wy 


Valladolid is a conſiderable city, haying an Une 
ty, colleges, cathedral, palace, courts o juſtice, and 
one of the two high courts of chancery. Upon 
paſſing the firſt gate, you find a ſpacious area, bound- 
ed by ſeventeen convents; from hence, entering through 
the ſecond gate, the city ſtrikes you with every ap- 
pearance of antiquity. The Plaza Mayor, or great 
ſquare, is ſpacicus and venerable; yet, compared with 
the great body of the city, it is eyidently modern. The 
cathedral, built by Juan de Herrera, is maſſive, 
EY and; in my wind, far from elegant. It has the 

recian arch, and the pillars in front are Doric. The 
treaſures of this church are great; the Cuſtodia, by 
Juan de Arfe, is of ſolid filver, and more than ſix feet 
high ; the other ornaments and jewels are innumerable, 
and the whole together is ineſtimable; yet the biſhop 
has not more than five thouſand pounds à year. This 
eity has-fifteen pariſh churches, with five annexed, for- 
. ty-ſeven prieſts, fix hoſpitals for the ſick, for infants, 
and for lunatics. fiye W families, and acer 


dhouſand ſouls, 


The unlretfiey has more than two thoitanl ſtu- 
1 forty-two profeſſors, and fifty doctors, diſtribut- 
ed in ſeven. colleges. "In the year 1346, this ſemina- 

ry was inſtituted by D. Alonzo XI.; and A. P. 


1784 to.1785, there entered ho: were matriculated, 
T9997 2 | 


They have here « as in other cities a fre ſtool for : 
| The 


8 eing. 


S. ** 
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The church and convent of St. Benito are worthy 


of attention but the public edifice, in my opinion, 


moſt to be admired, is the church of San Pablo, near 
the palace, whether we conſider the elegance of the 
whole, or the high finiſhing of the baſſo relievo figures 
and ornaments, which, after a lapſe of three hundred 
years, ſeem to have ſuffered little by their expoſure to 
the weather. In this building the 3 of the 
novices deſerves the higheſt praiſe. 


The king's palace, rather 1 than 8. is 
ſtill preſerved; but all the palaces af the Srear; nobilt- 
ty are, going to decay- 


| Here Charles V. received the news, 3 his victori- 


ous troops had taken Rome, and made the pope his 
priſoner ; and from hence he ordered prayers to be of- 
fered up in all the churches of Spain for the deliver- 
ance of the ſovereign pontiff. In the city his ſuc- 
oeſſors 4. * their court, till h 1 FJ e it to 


The JED are ciel) brick, but ſome are 8 
fans. Among the materials, no inconſiderable uanti- 
ty of granite, brought from the neighbourhood of Vilaca- 
ſtin, at che diſtance of thiricen leagues, with many 


hundred pillars of the ſame, remain as monuments of 


ancient lendour. 


1 * 19 * 


: All che public walks are Tined with trees. 4 


The country round this city is a perfe& Fidel Wa 
5 by norias. It produces white wine of a good 


65 to, excellent madder, ſome ſilk, and a few olives. 
All theſe productions will increaſe, when * ſhall 
obaip A vent in wr markets. Se 


— . \ * 
— 
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At preſent the poor are numerous, fed * the con- 
vents, and manifeſt the wretchednels of Yu once flou- 
rihing metropolis. 


It is fallen indeed, but on the projected canal we 
may . evidently read refurgam. Thi undertaking, 
once regarded like the wild coli of the-giants, will 
in all probability, at no. diftant period, be accom- 


pliſhed, W Spain has the wiſdom not to be en- 
2 Saged in war. | 


The canal begins at Segovia, ſixteen leagues north 
of Madrid,-and is ſeparated from the ſouthern canal 
by the chain of mountains which we paſſed at Guada- 

rama. From Segovia, quitting the Ereſma, it croſſes 
the Piſuerga, near Valladolid, at the junction of that 
river u ith the Duero, then leaving Palencia, with the 
Carrion to the right, till it has croſſed that river be- 
low Herrera, it approaches once more the Piſuerga, and 

near. Herrera, twelve leagues from Reinoſa, receiyin os 
Vale from that river in its courſe, it arrives at Go 
mix, from whence, in leſs than a quarter of a league, 
to Reinoſa, there is a fall of a thouſand Spaniſh feet. 
Ar Reinoſa is the communication with the al of Ar- 
ragon, which unites the Mediterranean to the bay of 
Biſcay ; and from Reinoſa to the Suanzes, which is 


KR lagu, there is a fall of three thouſand 
— > 


Above Palencia is a branch going weſtward, chrough 
Beceril de C Rio Seco, and Benevente, to Za- 
mora, making this canal of Oe, in Its whole extent, 


one hundred and, forty leagues. | 


They have already completed twe leagues 
of it, from Reinoſa to Rio Seco; which, _ twenty 
four locks, three bridges for ; aquedudts, and one league 
and an half of open caſt through a high mountain, had 
coſt chirty- eight millions of reales, or three _— 

an 
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thouſand: pounds ſterling; and this, ſuppo- 
the twenty leagues equal to eighty- eight miles, 
is C. 4,318 per mile. For work executed in ſo 
ae a manner, this certainly is not extrava- 


n 


To 1 this arduous 3 they employ 
two thouſand ſoldiers, and as many peaſants. The 
former receiye three reals a day, beſides their uſual 
pay, that is when they work by the day; but they work 
moſtly by the piece. To regulate the prices, they have 
three tables, -xft, for the quality; 2d, the depth; ad, 
the diftance; all founded on experiments. The quali- 
ties are, 1ſt, fand; ad, ſoft clay; 3d, hard clay; 4th. 
looſe ſchiſt; ch hard ſchiſt, and ſolid rock; of which, 
they make three diſtinctions, viz. ſuch as can be work 
ed, iſt, by the pick and ſhovel; 2d, by wedges and 
ledges; Ido by boriag and wrench This * 9271 782 Þ 
ſubject to ene N 48 ; 


The canal is dine feet * rene oe wide. at 
bottom, and fiſty-ſux. at WP” 


When this canal is pace e dy think in 


leſs than thirty years, the world, Perhaps, Will have 
nothing of the kind to be compared with it, either in 


point of workmanſhip, of extent, or of utility. The 
two firſt ſpeak for themſelves; the laſt can be obvi- 
ous only to thoſe who have ſeen this country. T 
ſay nothing of coals, to be carried from the Aſturias 
to the ſouth, and of manufactures which might then be 
eſtabliſhed > in Caſtile, and find a ready market — 
dhe Bay of Biſcay, the excellent wines of that ſantſy 
province, now ſcarcely paying for cultivation, would 
not only find a ready ſale, but would be in the higheſt 
eſtimation; the oils would fetch their price, both for | 
te * and for ſoap; ; and the corn, which in 


abundant 
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abundant ſeaſons proves the ruin of the farmer, would 
be a ſource of opulence, and ſtimulate his induſtry. to 


For want of ſuch an outlet, provinces deſigned by 
nature to rejoice in plenty, and to furniſh abundance 
for exportation, are often reduced to famine, and oblig- 
ed to purchaſe corn from the turrounding nations. 
Conſidering fuch undertakings, and ſeeing them either 
languiſh for want of men and money, or not carried 
on with a ſpirit anſwerable to their vaſt importance, 
how natural is it to execrate the madneſs and folly of 
mankind, ſo oſten engaged in proſecuting unprofitably 
wars, from motives of covetouſneſs, or from the moſt 
idle jealouſy and groundleſs apprehenſions ; ſpending 
thoſe treaſures for the moleſtation and abaſement of 
their neighbours, which might be more profitable 

employed for their own emolument and exaltation, if 
expended in agricultural improvements, and the gene- 
ral fomentation of their induſtry. The whole. annual 
expence of this canal is not equal to the conſtruction 
of one ſhip of the line. Nay, we may venture to aſ- 
ſert, that the men and money abſurdly ſpent by 
Spain in the proſecution of the laſt war, would have 
finiſhed forty. canals equal to that I have been deſ- 
cribing. The diſcuſſion would be long, but the proof 
38caſy? Money is ſoon reckoned, if we omit the mul- 
tiplied calculations needful to eſtimate its value ac- 
cording to the various channels in which it flows, 
and the purpoſes for which it is employed; but men 
are eaſily overlooked ; yet not one of | theſe who falls 
in the vigour of his age, can be reckoned, even in the 
firſt inſtance, at leſs than forty. pounds, without taking 
into conſideration the contingent injury in the loſs of a 
JubjeQ, who might have lived to become the parent 
of a numerous offspring. 7 


Before 
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Before I left Valladolid I enquired into the price of 
proviſions. In this city, beef and mutton are twelve 
quarts the pound of ſixteen ounces; and bread is five 
quarts ; wine is about an halfpenny the Engliſh pint. 
It muſt always he remembered, that eight quarts and 
an half make a real, e 


I cannot quit this city without making mention of 
a practice which the marquis de Mos aſſures me ts 
common in Gallicia. He tells me, that in pleurifies 
they give the ſeeds of ivy, bruiſed, to the quantity of 
two tea ſpoonfulls, repeated every eight hours, and 
that this ſimple medicine has been found to be infallible. 
I report it upon his authority, having never ſince had 
occaſion to preſcribe it. : N 


Thurſday, Fuly 27, we left Valladolid at five 
in the morning, and aſcending gradually a lime- 
ſtone hill for about half a league, we came to an exten- 
five plain, fertile in corn, but not well cultivated; yet 
ſome of the farmers upon this rich loomy ſoil, this 
mixture of clay, ſand, and calcareous earth, have moſt 
luxuriant crops. The thiſtles are rampant, more than 

eight feet high. The country is open, and void of 
trees; excepting near one little convent, which enjoys 
the extenſive ſhade of a few lofty elms. | 


Before noon, we came to a village, compriſing ſeven- 

ty miſerable cottages, called la Mudarra, built upon a 
| fine limeſtone rock. Its fituation is healthy; yet theſe 
ſeventy families contain only one hundred and twenty 
As we advance along the plain, towards Medina de 
Rio Seco, at the diſtance of about ſeven or eight 
leagues the limeſtone rock becomes more deſtitute of 


SS Medina 


+32 
1 * 
* * SH 
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Medina de Rio Seco already feels the influence of the 
canal, for although it ſtill wears the face of miſery in 
its buildings, yet the people ſeem more alert, and far- 
ther removed from that torpid indolence ſo viſible 
in other villages of Old and new Caſtille. Trade is 
increaſing, and manufactures begin to flouriſh, particu- 
larly thoſe of 2 It is to be lamented, that the ſilk 
ribbon weavers ſhould waſte their labour, by not 
adopting the modern improvement of, the loom. The 
ſurrounding country abounds with corn and wine, and 
improves in the cultivation of the olive. All theſe 
commodities, with the manufactures, and the eaſ) 
tranſport by the canal, have invited merchants to 
open houſes, and to wing new — into e 


here. 


Medina had formerly ſeven thouſand houſes; i has 
now only twelve hundred; but, as theſe contain 
more than eight thouſand ſouls, it is evident that trade 
is briſk. Here are four convents for men, two for 


women, three pariſn churches, with forty prieſts. The 
churches are all good; that of S. Maria is elegant, 


' with a lofty roof, highly finiſhed, and ſupported by 


well n pillars. In this church the Ciſtodia 

is ſolid ſilver, and weighs more than one hundred 
weight. The church W; St. Franciſco is, rich in xelics; 
but this, it muſt be condelſed, 3 is a ee commo- 
dity. 


From best Aral eleven leagues . half, 
the country is all level, open, rich, and productive of 
both corn and wine; abounding in villages, and occu- 
pied by huſbandmen. The route we took was through 


Ladinas, Vetilla, Mvires, Matallana, and Santas Mar- 
tas. The former of theſe includes an hundred mud- 
wall cottages, and two churches; Vacilla, one hundred 


and ſixty ſuch miſerable habitations, with two churches, 


and fix prieſts. This belongs to the count of Alta- 


mira, 
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mira, a grandee of Spain. Mayorga has now only ſix 
hundred and fifty ſuch cottages; and although for- 
merly it numbered ſeventeen thouſand, no traces of 
\ theſe remain. It is divided into eight ,pariſhes, and 
maintains twenty-four prieſts. Here are three con- 
vents, and one hoſpital. This town belongs to the 
young ducheſs de Benevente. Afvires is wretched; 
Matallana, more ſo; Santas Martas, but little better; 
and Munſilla has no room to boaſt. A re of 
mud wall, and ene away. | 


The trillo is every white at work, Sins wich oxen; 
others with mules. Phe plough reſembles the laſt 
mentioned, and exhibits' a want of intercourſe with 
more enlightened provinces. The cart wheels have 
neither nave, nor — nor felloes; but are only 

planks: faſtened together, and turning with the axis. 
This uſually is eight inches in diameter. About Man- 


filla the wheels are bound with iron. We ſee wb Ig 
oxen in the teams. EAT 


— was once fortified, meh be an by: the 
round towers ftill remaining. It contains four hundred 
families, one convent and one hermitage. Here the 
dikes of Alba appoints the Ween 

„eh Manfilla the face of the country changes. On 
crofling the Eala we find meadows, incloſures, and a 
variety of trees, chiefly poplars, elms, and walnuts ; 
then paſſing among hills compoſed of ſand, clay, and 

gra vel, rounded by fluctuating waters, we fall down 
— a rich valley, at the head of which ſtands Leun, 
| ani high mountains from the north. 4: +496 


We went weie-imdledianoby to the bell of don Fe in 
Getino, a canon of the cathedral, nearly related to my 
young mend,” dere o we met with a moſt 2 re- 
ception. 


Leon 
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Leon contains fifteen hundred families, with ſix thou - 
ſand one hundred and ſeventy ſouls, diſtributed in thir- 
teen pariſhes, with four hundred and twenty prieſts, 
a cathedral, two royal foundations of S. Iſidro and 
S. Marcos, beſides nine convents, with a Boateria for 
nuns who are not ſubjected to vows, a few hermitages, 
and ſome hoſpitals. ov 4 erty 45 „ 


The cathedral is deſervedly admired for its lightneſs 
and elegance. It is a gothic ſtructure, with a lofty 
ſpire, highly finiſhed, not only with baſſo relievo or- 
naments, but with open work: tranſmitting light, and 
beautiful in its kind, reſembling the fineſt point lace or 
filigree. The windows are all of painted glaſs. In the 
ſacriſty is a ſilver crucifix, with its canopy ſupported by 
four Corinthian pillars, near ſeven feet high, the whole 
of ſilver. The ſilver mount on which it ſtands is di- 
vided into compartments, each exhibiting ſome repre- 
ſentation of the Paſſion in baſſo relievo. The cuſtodia 
is more than ſix feet high, made of ſilver, and ele- 
gantly wrought with images. The biſhop's revenue is 
39,000 ducats, or about C. 3, 295 ſterling, per annum. 
The canons are forty, including always the kings and 
the counts of Altamira. 1 


When I came back from viewing the cathedral, I 
ſaw clearly that J had done ſomething wrong, becauſe 
our old canon, who had received me with 2 
ſmile, now regarded me with horror, and even my 
young friend looked frighted. The fact was briefly 
this: having ſlit my nail, I inadvertently took out my 
Knife, as I was walking, and pared it even. Had! 
been conſcious of what I did, I ſhould never have con- 
ceived that they, who ſpit in their churches without re- 
ſerve, could have been offended. Bur before my re- 
turn, the report had reached the good old man, and 
made him tremble; yet, upon my . 

r 
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that I meant no inſult, he became gradually calm, and; 
after ſome time, reſumed his wonted ſmile. 


The religious houſe, or, Caſa real de San Jfidro, has 
ſixteen canons regular of St. Auguſtin. In their church 
are depoſited the bones of the patron ſaint, in a large 
filver urn, and the bodies of all the kings of Leon, from 
Alfonzo IV. ſurnamed the Monk, to Bermudo III. the 
laſt king of Leon, together with theaſhes of Ferdinand 
I. in whom the crowns of Caſtille and Leon were firſt 
united, and who died in the year 1067. Thew-library _ 
contains many valuable manuſcripts. 


The Caſa real de San "Marcos has a prior and fixteen 
canons, ſupported by a revenue of eighty thouſand du- 
cats, or about . 8, 789, per annum. The front of 
this religious houſe merits particular attention by all 
who viſit Leon. Various pieces of ſculpture in baſſo 
relievo are elegant, and highly finiſhed. Two of theſe 
repreſent the 9 and the Taking down from 
the Croſs. But one of the moſt ſtriking figures, with 
reſpect to deſign, execution, and expreſſion, is San Jago 
on horſe back., e een 


5 


All the churches in this city, like th6ſe of Arragon, 
are crowded with pillars, and theſe pillars, nearly hid 

with moſt prepoſterous ornaments, ſuch as vines, che- 
rubs, angels, and birds, which are covered” entirely” 
with gold. e e e e he, 


Leon, deſtitute of commerce, is ſupported by the 
ecfarch. Beggars abound in every ſtreet, fed by the 
convents, and at the biſhop's palace. Here they get 
their breakfaſt, there they dine. Beſides food, at San 
Marcos they receive every day, the men a farthing, the 
women and children half as much. On this proviſion: 
they live, they marry, and they perpetuate a miſerable 
race. An bhqſpicio, or general work-houſe, is almoſt 
; ready 
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ready to receive! them; but Hnblddlewootrinu to be 
thus diſtributed; preciſely the ſame number of lazy 
wrerches will in time riſe up to occupy the place of 
ay: who ſhall be ſent imo confinement: by 


The freeing, bam is bold and heawiful 1 
11 cultivated. It is watered by the Torio and Ver- 
neſga, two little ſtreams, which unite below the city. 
Theſe in ſummer might 5 roc e 
1 | 8 


31 SR" 41 
With tha Ling: came dhe: from- the 
mountains by the impetuous raging of theſe torrents 
on the ſudden meking of the winter's ſnowy. a conſide- 
rable part of the wall is buik; forming a valuable col- 
lection for the naturaliſt, who wiſhes without labour to 
inveſtigate the nature of the country. theſe 
are ſound himeſtone, ſchiſt, and grit. All theſe prove, 
by their extraneous foſſils, that the hills, from whener 
they come, were once in a ſtate of diſſolution, and co- 
vered by the ſea. The beſt marble is brought from 
| Nozedo, Robles, and Lillo- The two firſt are diſtant 
five, the latter eleven leg from Leon. 


All the corn mile of i cen hae es 
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Tueſday, 1ft Auguſt, having ſpent three days with 
our hoſpitable canon, we left Leon; my young friend 
and his attendant mounted on horſes ſent for him by 
his father, I on a good hired mile. We were eſcorted 
by tome gentlemen who were related to my friend. 


Our intention was to ſleep at a convent, in a little vil- 
lage five leagues from Leon, called Ternas de las Du- 
engs. For this purpoſe we began our journey at four in | 
the afternogn; paſſing along the valley by the fide of the 
Verneſga, Md aſcending towards the "mountains, yet 
meeting nothing remarkable but large tumblers of rit 
or ſandſtone, till eleven in the evening, when; after 
riding ſmartly ſeven hours, we fell down upon our de- 
ſtined village. "2 | . * EFF 


Unfortunately for us, the nuns. were gone to bed, 
and the porter would neither give us admittance, nor 
affiſt us with proviſions. Having counted upon being, 
as uſual, entertained for money at the convent, we 
brought nothing with us; and inſtead of lively conver- 
fation with the lady abbeſs, who is famed for the 
fprightly ſallies of her wit, inftead of good wine, pre- 
ceded by a good fupper, and followed by good Beds, 
we were obliged to retire without any thing to eat or 
drink but chocolate, to a miſerable hovel in the villagg. 
called a poſada, where we however found two beds. on 
This adventure, from one circumſtance, gave me pe- 

culiar pleaſure, © thereby I had occaſion t admire the 
generoſity of ray Spaniſh friends; who all occupied one. 
bed, and left the other wholly to the ſtranger. 


vg Early the next t rhorning norning we took our chocolate, and 
purſued our journey, winding through &h the gorges of 
Vor. I. R * the 


* 
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. the, mountains, hd fag. with the bh. a hre 
river famous for its. e how ena ft) 


wb 


. + Theſe mountains are of ſchiſt, . with marble. 


As we advance, the _ become more. bold, the 
ſchiſt. diſappears, and the marble riſes to the height of 
three or four hundred feet, often, perpendicular, but 
Roe overhanging to a conſiderable ENT. >, 


phy 1 very little opening of mountains, _— 2 
a ſpreads 2 ning of te mounc paſture ſor ſome 
cows, we find@village of ten, fifteen, or twenty houſcs; 
their numbers always bearing proportion Wike quantity 
of Y, Opd; and as the human race every Where makes 
effort to increaſe, we find the inhabitants climb- 

e ſteep aſcent, to cultivate every e where the 


oe can pals. A915236319 gu! 


Niere moſt evidently, . numbers muſt be fraved, 
_ *ccauſe their food is ſo; and were they. to, eſtabliſh a 
; community of goods, they muſt either caſt lots who 
ſhould emigrate, or they muſt all ſtarve. together; un- 
leſs they choſe rather to agree that two only in every ſa- 
mil ſhould marry, and when a cottage became vacant, 
could find means to _ſellle,. which of the e 
i we pen al. . 


This ſubject will be renewed, 1 8 gh 
Thall, reſent; but I have choſen. thus [briefly to diſculs 
it in this place, becauſe it is here contined within nar- 
Tow. limits; and being, like the firſt elements of every 
ſcience, ealily comprehended, may us in purſuing 
reſearches on the extent ot population, | l its 
5 combinations are not quite ſo obvious 
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-- After winding among theſe bare and. rugged moun- 


tains nearly five leagues, expoſed to a ſcorching ſun, al- 
moſt ſuffocated with heat, weary, and ready to faint for 
want of air, we came under the ſhadow-of a rock, 
which, on account of its reviving freſhneſs, we quitted 
with reluctance, and called to mind a poetic image, 


the force of which I had never felt before. The deep- _ 


neſs of the ſhade, its vaſt extent, the diſtance from re- 
flected heat, together with that degree of humidity 
which is needful to abſorb and make latent the heat of 
the ſurrounding” atmoſphere, all this, and more than 
this, we find in one poetic image, The ſhadow, of a 
great rock im weary land 7 


4 
4 


A 
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In more ways than one this rock gave employment 


to mythoughts. It was a grit or ſandſtone, remarka- 


ble for whiteneſs and the fineneſs of its grain. Had it 
been either ſchiſt or limeſtone, or had I found granite. 


in the vicinity, I ſhould not have been particularly ſtruck 
with this rock; but upon finding grit, a wiſh: ariſes in 


the mind to know ſrom whence it came. That grit 
originates in decompoſed granite I have no doubt; hut 
then near to theſe mountains I can find no granite. 
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their Meßher ds. The flock conſiſts of twenty-eight 

thouſand ſheep, which in the ſummer feed upon theſe 
Mountains, bur in the winter travel to the ſouth. To 
tend this flock they employ two hundred ſhepherds; 


and for the purpoſe of feeding thefe they have a little 
mill with an horizontal water-wheel, workir:g day and 
night, an oven "which is never cold, baking 
bread in the morning for the ra 100 pc and in che 
everiingfor their a 
TE gg ; of dh inage 1 Gat: Wenne. rg 
8 a plain of no en extent, well wooded, well watered, 
and ſhut in by high mountains of ma whoſe bare 
$00 rugges rugged cliffs form a ſtriking con with the rich 
rdute of the meadows, and of luxuriant crops of 
corn,  whilft the images reflected from the ſmoorh ſur- 
face of a river, gliding near de villages en n. 


| 13 to the whole. 
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+ "PHE Suh de ah; ine porter: — a 
Jar £0 be the tres molt ied to he ſol. 


The natural beauties of ths e made angus 6a 
be egen of our fare. Had we proceeded, half 4 
mile, to Villaſetano, we ſhould have been not only re- 
ceived with hoſpitality, bur entertained 2 
2 25 enn 1 
. : nt 443-0 

h habitation s tber bear thin Maggie 
Haran, de ie is upon a larger feale.” It is not 


e 
de. ld b Maly Aves; we were 
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_ compelled to eat Wie cakes, wir weetmeats, and 
to drink ſome wine. When we Had firiiſhed our fe- 
feen, ve ound eee to get away without 

taking 


y enchanting; — 
to ſee desde Urnen wen, or neher that | 
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taking up our lodging for the night; but, as it 
was not conſiſtent with our plan to ſtay,” we haſtened 
our departure, and proceeding along a valley, which is 
no where wider than four hundred yards, and ſhut in 
by high mountains, we followed the winding of a river 
to Piedrafita, where, in the houſe: of don Cortheca 
Garcia de Atocha, we had no reaſon to repent our havs 


ing declined the preſung invicetions at Villaſetano. 


adesta, a i little Village containing 1 8 
is fed by a little valley, and ſurrounded on every ſide 
by mountains. The ſhepherds dogs are large and 
ſtrong, well qualified to engage the wolves, which are 
here..in get undance Tbey wear a ſpiked collar 
— the neck, Sar: che ien king 
on n ene e naps | 

3 N 8 re 

Je is curious co dee dhe women „ as they walk 
along; or ſtand chanting withia neighbour, each with a 
leather bag, in-which they-ſhake-the cream till the . 
ter is comfletely Jung horn. 3 

P , 
From this village we Aid not * the direct cold 
to Oviedo, being derte from the uſual rome by a 
work of piety, to he performed in compliance with a 
vow made by the mother of n friend with her depart- 
ing breath. "This ſon her irt born, was then at Bar- 
* celona with his regiment, but although | abſent ſhe 
- bound him with a folemn. vow, that before he ſhould 
return into his native province, he ſhould proſtrate him- 
ſelf before the altar of zofra Sora de Carraſconte, 
where he could Pay four reales for a maſs, and give 
twenty to the por. Fo fulfil this intention, we aſcended 
many miles amè * the mountains, till we reached a 
little village almoſt loft in clouds; from whence, having 
— con fond parent's vow, we returned b7 


4 — ohne oma one. wen. nad to find Gy proper ; 
| Among 
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; Among theſe: mountains I was exceedingly ſurpriſe 
to fee,” on the third of Auguſt, ſnow ſtill remaining un- 
diſſolved, and not far removed from luxuriant crops of 


Ne _ cipe, and mae to the ſickle. f 


4 


Atl the dog in the little villages' through which we - 
pals have ſpiked collars. + Theſe are abſolutely needful, 
Bezau 2 Ives - abound in theſe elevated regions. In 
winter they become ravenous and bold; but even in 

- Fummerthey commit frequent ravages among the flocks 
by nag if either the ra yr his way. Fu are PAY 


WA 


The baſis * 3 all thefe nec 15 ̃ iſt, \(@very 
We covered with limeſtone, chiefly blue. The rocks 
are wonderfully rent, the ſtrata are inclined in every 
poſſible direction; and the whole country appears to 
have been convulſed. Sometimes the ſchiit appears 
elevated above the level of the adjacent mountains, 
ſtill capped with its limeſtone; at other times the infe- 
rior mountains ſeem to be all of limeſtone, yet in the 

deep ravins they diſcover ſchiſt; but upon none of 
* err b ger Fp, of ae. F 1 
At the Pace de Sennen whiire: the v waters —_— 


are 2 few mukcrable- he ed N 98 _ to N 
Aden this we ; deſvend bays a deep ravin, which! diſco: 
vers its native ſchiſt, -but hurries down from a higher 
level vaſt rocks of limeſtone charged with foſſil ſhells. | 


Here we find ourſelves ingulfed, as it were, by ſtupen- 
dous rocks; but where the country opens to the north, 


we lock down upon mountains beyond mountains, to 

| the diſtance of many miles, ſo aſtoniſhingly numerous, 
chat the whole bears a perfect reſemblance to the ocean 
4 when it is vexed-with a furious ſtorm. /- Immediately 
before 1. e little W sf Gua appears as if 
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ready to be ſwallowed up and buried by the waves, the 
ee ee are eee e deleripi- | 


ON, 


— 


e lms at t the diſtance of a mile, is 1a Pola 45 ä 
Semiedb, a village of one and twenty cottages, occu- 
pying a ſmall eminence, ſurrounded by about fourſcore 
acres of well watered meadows, and ſhut in by lime- 
ſtone rocks of a moſt ſtupendous height. Had Shake- 
ſpeare ever paſſed this way, his imagination would ne- 
ver have looked towards Dover cliff. This village, 
with its meadows, the little river, and high mountains, 
either naked and almoſt perpendicular, or covered with 
hanging woags, the goats leaping from rock to rock, 
and the cattle feeding peaceably below; theſe ee 
ther make a pleaſing picture. ; 


had ſufficient time to exerciſe both my imagination 
and my pencil, for in this charming village we could get 
neither bread nor meat, nor eggs nor wine: as for meat 
and wine, a are delicacies they ſeldom taſte. . 


' 


The ravin, through which. our little river POS its” 
eourſe, alternately widens and contracts, being ſome- 
times not more than two yards acroſs, but, even where 
it is wideſt, never more than ſix hundred feet; ſome- 
times loping, and leaving a few acres for cultivation; 
at other times ſteep, and inacceſſible, except to goats; 
often rugged and bare, but not unfrequently covered 
tick with a variety of trees, ſuch as oak, aſh, beech, 

_ filberts, walnuts, cheſnuts, and that even where they 
have no viſible ſoil in which to fix their roots. The 
rocks themſelves. are beautiful, more eſpecially when 
the ſmooth. white marble is almoſt hid by foliage. 
Nearer to the water's edge, plumbs, mulberries, and 
figs, vary the ſcene, and mark the vicinity, to ſome little 
village. The way among theſe rocks is wild beyond 
hy re Hm, in the bottom and by the 
river's 


* 
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river's fide, at other times climbing the ſteep aſcent, 
or deſcending from the heights, . having. on one hand a 
Precipice of two or three hundred feet beneath, and on 
the other impendi rocks, which threaten deſtruction 
to the traveller. Sometimes the river is pinched in 
between two ecke and is out of ſight; at other times 
a min looks down, and catches a 3 of it ſpark- 
lng among the branches; but, whether viſible or invi- 
ſible, it is always heard roaring in the bottom. 
Fhe way being rugged, and ſo narrow as to admit on- 
ly of one mule, occaſions the apprehenſſon of danger 
to be oſten more than a balance for the pleafurg, which 
would event ariſe from een wild and moſt po- 
mantic views. * 


Near the level of the river, at the diſtance 2 duo 
leagues from the Pola de Somiedo, che marble is 
charged with belemnites; but ſoon after the limeſtone 
diſappears, being ſucceeded by the grit, or ſanditone, 
ſome finely granulated, and almoſt equal to the Turkey 
ſtone ſor ſmoothneſs; other coarſe, and evidently: com- 
i poſed of fragments, being a ſpecies of pron 
| vith: both cement and change: filicious. ' 


At che end of four leagues or a 33 
four hours riding, we came to S. Andres de Aguera, being 


ſtill in the ſame ravin, which here- expands, and admirs 
5 more e villages. 


To deſcend. i into the Aſturias, from the kingdoms of 
Caſtile and Leon, there are other paſſes ; but, I * 
ptehend, erg one of Wend is ng. 


From this circumſtance we may e conceive, 
not only why the Moors, who, in three- years, had ſub- 
dued the reſt of Spain, could penetrate no further to 
the north, but why, upon the turning of the tide, the 
ed never failed to make an «impreſſion, and to 
puſh 

5 
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puſh forward their conqueſts to the ſouth. The jealou- 
ſy of two weak and vicious princes had A. D. 468 
diſarmed the nation and left nothing 1 4 = 

toreliſt the impetuoſity of its fierce-invaders, 224 - 
who, with their light cavalry, ſcoured all the open 
country, and diſplayed their victorious banners on the 


banks of all the principal rivers in the kingdom. 
But when they came to this chain of mountains, Which, 

ſtretching eaſt and weſt, and ſeparating the north of 
Gallicia, with the Aſturias, Biſcay, and Guipuſcoa, from 
the reſt of Spain, had impeded the progreſs of nations 
equally warlike, of the Carthaginians, the Romans, and. 
the Goths, their light horſe became abſolutely uſeleſs, 
and the Moors were obliged to ſet bounds to their 
ambition. 


Here they were | oppoſed by the infant don 
Palayo. On the death of Rodrigo, who was 
flain in battle before Xeres, not far from 3 0. 14. 

Cadiz, this prince had retired to the moun- [1+ 


When we came to S. Andres de Aguera, we took up 
our lodging at the parſonage, where the good Padre 
Cura gave us a moſt hoſpitable reception. This living 
was given him by the biſhop of Oviedo, and is reck= 
oned one of the beſt in his diſpoſal, The parſo- 
nage is a tolerable cottage, built and fitted up with 
little regard to comfort, and leſs to appearance. Aſ- 
cending five ſteps of unhewn ſtone, you enter a dark 
veſtibule of about three feet ſquare, which leads to the 
üttle kitchen on the left, or if turning to the right, it 
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oonducts you to the hall. The former needs no def. 
cription; the latter is fourteen feet by twelve, with a 
rough floor, white walls, no ceiling; the furniture is an 
oak table, and two benches. This hall communicates 
with the ſtudy, a little room of ſix feet by five; and 
with the bed chamber, which is ſix feet ſquare, but 
this has no window, being placed between the ſtudy 
and the veſtibule. Under the ſtudy is a cellar, well 
ftored with bags of wine, to which you deſcend through 
2.trap door of ſmall dimenſions. The two maids ſleep 
in a little bed-room joining to their kitchen, and the 
aſſiſtant prieſt, in a little hovel out of the houſe, that, 


if ſent for in the night, he PAO e 
the good rector. 


As ſoon as we arrived, we had chocolate and biſcuits 

At night, ſome fat fowls, with plenty of good wine, 
made us amends for our ſufferings at noon. The beſt 
bed was given to the ſtranger, and the hoſpitable prieſt 
=": apy ſome how or other to lodge the 
re ; 


The day following was Friday, and therefore a faſt; 
but that made no difference to me, for this young prieſt 
was ſo polite and attentive as to provide a fowl. At 
dinner he gave me occaſion to admire his diſcretion : 
he wiſhed me to taſte the trout, as being the produce 
of the Luna, a river remarkable for trout; but the 
bomme d affaire of my young friend pulled away the 
diſh, and ſaid, “ He cannot eat fiſh, becauſe he has 
e been eating fieth.” * True,” ſaid the prieſt + we ca- 
« tholics muſt not touch fiſh on a faſt day, if we have 
« been eating fleſh, but your friend is wad no ſuch 
1. obligation. | | a 


This pariſh, 3 one W and fifty. families, 
of ſeven hundred communicants, beſides 

chikiten. under ten years old, ſcattered in jc 
Eo] (126 
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little villages, of which ſeven are on u the mountains, and 
two in this valley. With ſo many villages, the occa- 
ſional duty is exceedingly ſevere in winter, when the 
whole country is covered deep with ſnow. The 


births are thirty, and the burials ne __ the 
average: 


A- nicle Wer 4 the ethos ſtands Marine, 
whors we ſee the habitation of cardinal” Cienfuegos, 
with the little cottage in which he was born; but no 
modern cardinal eu 2 pot a day in either. 


Upon all theſe mountains the people affe weg 
cloth, and the women ſpin with a diſtaff. Their induſ- 
try is moſt ſtriking; not as the offspring of luxury, as 
in more favoured regions, but as the child of poverty 
and of ſevere neceſſity. Not one acceſſible ſpot is left 
uncultivated, and even the moſt ungrateful ſoil is forced 
to pay ſome tribute. The higher lands are ſown with 


heat, the lower lands with Indian corn. The rock here 


is limeſtone, and, when burnt, is their principal 
manure. 


In this country as much land as a pair of oxen can 
plough in a day, or about half an acre, is worth one 
hundred ducats, or (, 11 ſterling, nearly; and the rent 
of this they reckon ſhould be one fanega of wheat, or 


fiſty- ſix pounds of bread; of e ounces to the 
pound. 


Having) nothing elſe to do, I ne myſelf widh 
making drawings of Aguera'and of Aguerina; after 
which I went with our good rector to his church, to 
view the body of S. Fructuoſo. It is to this body that 
thieves and murderers fly for protection from the aven- 


ging ſword; and ſhould they even reach the porch be- 


fore they are taken, juſtice is diſarmed, and they may 
here qwell in ſafety. The church may give 


them 


* 


| 
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them up, but not to death. Such an aſylum i in the. 
Aſturias does little harm, becauſe the inhabitants excel 
in gentleneſs and ſimplicity of manners ; but, in other 


provinces, this privilege i is attended with che moſt fa- 
tal conſequences. 


On the mountains, I am told, are not only wolves, 
but bears, and a ſpecies of the tiger; all which; in the 
Winter, are exceedingly ferocious. From the dread 
of theſe, the ſhepherds conſtantly drive their flocks, 
conliſting of ſheep and goats, into the villages by night; 
and when they are feeding on the mountains, they 
are en by ſtrong dogs with ſpiked collary. 


The price of proviſions: : 


Beef, eight quarts a pound of twenty- four ounces, 
which i is three MAT a _ ſixteen ounces. *© 


Bread, five quarts, or 33 penny ditto. 


| Labour, four reales, or 9rz penny a day. 


Saturday, 5 Auguſt, we left Aguera at four in the 
morning, and . continued to deſcend three leagues in 
the ſame ravin ien might here be called a valley, 
and by the ſide fame rapid ſtream, which we 
had traced from M'rigin near the ſummit of this vaſt 
chain of mountains. At a moſt romantic ſpot, called 
2 we e paſſed over the eaſt, quitted the ravin, 

| W che maſures of the country. 
che fame trees as in the few 
bert, chelgut; ut, and the | 
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Aſcending for near an hour, we reached the ſummit 
of a mountain, which commands a vaſt extent of 
country. This ſudden change, after having been ſo 
long confined within the precincts of a deep ravin, was 
like a reſurrection from the dead. We began to 
breathe more freely and looked round with pieaſure 
to contemplate a new world before us; the whole coun- 
try, with its verdure, its SMT i and its e 
reſembled ſome of the richeſt parithes of England; and 
the little hills clothed with corn, or covered with ps 
ſeemed to . on 5 tide. r 


NE. '2 
hy * 4180 4 


| The 3 rock is Bures; E. we find 
ſchiſt even on the higheſt of theſe hills. 


ir 4 5 285 ? 9 59 4 Rs #3 

About the middle of the day. we defeated to a circu- 
lar plain of conſiderable extent, every where ſhut in by 
mountains, and watered by a little ſtream, on the banks 
of which, nearly in the centre of the plain, is -the 
village of Grado. From hence, after dinner, paſſing 
with the river between two high rocks, we purſued 
our way for ſome time along contracted vallies, 
then climbing from hill to hill we entered the fertile plain, 
at the head of which ſtands the city of Oviedo, and about 


| ſun-ſet arrived at the Biſhop's palace, the place of our 
deſtination. 


The expences of this journey were as follow: 


A calaſine to Valladolid, being thirty-two leagues, . 
or about one hundred and ſixty miles, reckoned at five 
days out, one for reſt, and four for return, in all ten 


days, with fee to the driver, two hundred and * 
four reales. | 


Ditto to Leon, "Th half a calaſh, one hundred 2 


reales. 


| A mule 
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A nule to Oviedo, five days, and return, one hun- 
dred and can reales. 

; "Pactuifions 0 Madrid t to „ Oviedo, 4 1 
ing my proportion, two hundred and ſeventy-two 
reales. The whole expence therefore in ſterling was 
C. J. 14 74d. for a journey, which, if direct, would 
have been eighty- two leagues, but which, as I ſuppoſe, 
we. made more than ninety leagues, or about four hun- 
dred and fiſty miles, and in which, as we travelled, 
we employed fifteen days. The common expence, in 
this part of Spain, may be reckoned, for a calaſine, 
58. Gd day,; allowing as much for che return, and 
about five ſhillings-a day for living, not — the 
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VIEDO, the er of the Aſturias, ſtands near 
the conflux of two little rivers, which pour their 
water into the Bay of Biſcay, at Villavicioſa. It was 
built by Froila, or Fruela, the ſon of Alfonſo.” I. ſur- 
named EI Catolico, and made the ſeat of his dominion, 
This city contains one thouſand five hundred and fixty 
families, and has five thouſand eight hundred and 
ninety-five communicants, beſides children under ten 
years of age, who are computed to be about one thou- 
land {ix hundred; ſo that the whole population being 
ſeven thouſand four hundred and ninety-five, they are 
not five to a family. It has four partſh chur- 
ches, eight cha 15% ſix convents, and a fufficient 
number. of ory with a biſhop, his auxiliary, and 
thirty-ſix | canons, The 'biſhopric | is worth fxth 
thouſand ducats, and the chapter is reckoned eighty 
thouſand; the former being equal to J. 6, 59 F. 
15. n. and the latter 4 e 15. es BT 
annum. 5 

be 
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The family where I took up my abode, was that 
- of the auxiliary biſhop. He is more than ſix feet two 
inches high, very ſtout, remarkably well made, hand- 
ſome, youthful in his appearance, cheerful, active, and 
conſiderably more than threeſcore years of age. His 
manner. is ealy, and his converſation lively. The 
tile given to him is, Moft Illuſtrious; ahd upbn the 
firſt approach to him, you bend the knee, and 
kiſs his ring, having previouſly received his benedicti. 
on, ſignified by croffing with his right hand. 


_ His Palade is far fm Aegant, yet by Ho means un- 
comfortable. You enter dy the coach-houſe, and 
from thence paſs through a door into the ſtable, or up 
the ſtair-caſe to the dwelling, which is over theſe. 
When aſcending, you go through a kind, o 

lobby, to. the biſhop's apattments, conſiſti ing of a a 
ing room of about 12 by eighteen, a little ſtudy, and 
a.. correſponding bed- room. The dining rbom is 

ut twenty-four by twenty- -two, and not Ar from it 
is the little kitchen, with a few bed-rooms in the inter- 

mediate ſpace. , The whole has white walls, and ill- 

3 The chairs and the long table are of 


ilthe palace itlelfis plain; the ſtile of ofliving is till 
more emarkable for its 1 enough for com- 
ts though little for luxury, and Eels for oſtentation. 
Our dinner commonly confi of a ſopa, or bread 
* in broth, followed by anolla, conpdfed of beef 
mutton, a bit of bacon, and ſome fauſages, with 
* garvanzos,, or large Spaniſh peas (cicer heb gran 
ga other tables they add veal and fowls. This w 
ſucceeded by ſome kind of roaſt meat, or game; a 
fiſh, in ſome ſhape or other, brought up the rear. "Eve- 
morning and evening, inſtead of tea, chocolate, 
with Naples biſcuits, was handed round. 2 p 


1 
_ 
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The good biſhop filled up his mornings witli tlie 
0 duties and functions of his office; after dinner he took 
his ſieſta; then either rode or walked; and in the 
evenings converſed with his friends, who aſſembled 
round him. His family conſiſted of his chaplain, 
his ſecretary, and two pages; belides theſe, his nephew, 
who is one of the canons, lived with him, and his great 
nephew, my travelling companion, was occafionally 
there. The pages wait at his table, and attend him 
when he goes from home. The remainder of their 
time is occupied with ſtudies, and when qualified, they 
riſe. into the prieſthood; and, admitted to the table, 
become companions, till a living offers to which the 
bilhop can preſent them. The padre tura, that is, 
the rector of 8. Andres de Aguera, had been one of 
theſe, and whilſt I was at Oviedo, an amiable young 


page was ordained prielt, faid ys Api maſs, and fat 
down with us at table. 205 


Having been need by count Can oma 
to the intendant, I ſometimes, with the canon, requent- 
ed his tertud/a, or evening aſſembly, where I never failed 
to meet the count de Penalba, a friend of Campomanes. 
Here I found two apartments, one for cards, the other 
for converſation ; both neat; the former ſpacious and 
well proportioned. The company aſſembled in the 
card room was numerous; their game was lottery, a 
game requiring neither judgment nor memory; But 
the room for Sonverſation was deſerted. The count 
indeed was fo polite as to quit the card- table; but as 1 
felt that I had no right to expect ſuch a facrifice, « ; 
| Raid only a ſhort time, and then either Rane an the 

biſhop; who was no Frenchman, with my miſerable 
| Spaniſh, or, when 1 thought that I had gp. Wy rreſ- 
ne on his goodneſs I retired to my room. 


A few days after my arrival, 1 was preſent: at a 
e proceſfient of the _— with his canons, at- 
| N 


Voru I. teaded 


| | 
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tended by the principal inhabitants, carrying torches, 
and preceded by the aſhes of Santa Eululia, to implore 
rain from heaven. But this patroneſs of the dioceſe, 


deaf to their petitions, would not intercede for one 


refreſhing ſhower, and in conſequence the maize was 
ſcorched up, and produced but little grain. Being at 
the time in bloſſom, it required daily ſhowers to pre- 
vent the blight. re aan | * 


From the frequency of proceſſions, che con ſumption 


of wax becomes conſiderable in every part of Spain, 


more eſpecially where the country is not watered, either 
by rivers or by the noria. But I am inclined to think, 
that the ſame expence, if properly applied, would in 


moſt places ſecure 4 never failing ſupply of water, and 


pay good intereſt for the capital employed. Govern- 
ment is ſenſible of this, and with a view to watering, 
as well as to navigation, encourages the canals, not as 
with us, by leaving this moſt important work to private 
adventurers, but as a national concern, at the national 
expence. | | | 


After the proceſſion, I went to viſit the Heſpicio, Or 


general work-houſe, and found the numbers confined 


to be, men, ſixty-five; boys, fifty-five ; women, ninety ; 


_ _ girls, ſeventy; not including infants out at nurſe. The 


houſe is large and commodious, conſiſting of four ſpa- 


cious quadrangles, three ſtories high, and perfectly well 
fitted up, with comfortable work-Fooms and dormito- 


ries. Some of theſe I found two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, lofty and wide. To ſupport this 
_ eſtabliſhment, the funds are thirty thouſand ducats 


- annually, ariſing from licences to ſell brandy in the 


Aſturias; three thouſand from rents of land; and ſome 


other emoluments; being together equal to four thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling, beſides the proruce of their la- 
bour, which is ſtated at three thouſand eales, or thirty 
pounds per annum, including what they make for their 


— 
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bwn conſumption. Among the two hundred and 
eighty perſons ſhut up in this hoſpicio, I ſaw no eripples, 
ſo that their labour may be fairly reckoned at 
two ſhillings and three halfpence each pet annum. 
The expence of every pauper to the public is not ſo ea- 
fily calculated; becauſe they receive all deſerted chil- 
dren; Here the mother has nothing to do but to 


put the child into on cradle, ring the bell, and then 
retire: | | 


Beſides this Hike for the poor, and FA their + chil. 
dren, the Biſhop cauſes ſeventy reales to be diſtributed 
every morning at his gates, giving either a quarto or 
an ochavo to all who eome, and weekly penſions both 
to widows and fo orphans. In addition to all this; the 
canons ſcatter their alms plentifully as they walk the 
ſtreets; and the ſix convents adminiſter bread and 
broth at noon, more eſpecially the benedictins, who, 
as the moſt wealthy, are moſt liberal in their donas 
tions. When ſiek, the poor have a commodious hof- 
_ pital always ready to receive them. 


| Notwithſtariding all that has been done; and 
what more, in the way of charity, can be: deviſed? 
beggars, clothed in rags, and covered with vermin, 
ſwarm in every ſtreet. Is it not therefore evident; 
that they have done too much, increaſing both the 
numbers and the diſtreſſes of the poor by the very 


means, which have been EEE os "Oy their 
wants ? 


What incketbent can we here find to induſtry a 
for, who will dig a well when he may draw water from 
the fountain? Is he hungry? the monaſteries will feed 
him. Is the ſick? an hoſpital ſtands open to receive. 
tim. - Has he children? he need not labour to ſupport 
them; ; they are 77 provided for without his care, 18 


. ©, j 
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| he too lazy to go in ſearch of food? he need only 
retire to the hoſpicio. 


Dry up the fountain, and every man will inſtantly 
begin to dig a well; burn the hoſpicio, or diſſipate its 
funds; give no relief but as a reward, that it may 
prove a ſtimutus to induſtry, and although at firſt the 
diſtreſs will be increaſed, and the population will be 
diminiſhed, yet, as the fruit of that induſtry, which 
can ſpring only from diſtreſs, the population will af- 
terwards advance in a conſtant and regular progreſſion ; 
wealth will be difufed ; and diſtreſs will be confined to 
the cottage of the flothſul. 


I was exceedingly pleaſed with the anfwer of the bi- 
ſhop, when I one day took the liberty to aſk him, if he 
did not think he was doing harm by the diftribution 
of alms:*«* Moſt undoubtedly,” ſaid he; © but then it 
*. 1s the part of the magiſtrate to clear the ſtreets of 
te beggars; it is nn alms to all that 
ce aſk.” 


; - Among the widows penſioned by the Biſhop, were 
many who had lived in affluence whilſt they bad huf- 
bands. Theſe were the widows of lawyers, who are 
numerous, and ſpend | all their gains. * 


1 went afterwards with don Antonio Durand, and 
don Franciſco Roca, to viſit the hoſpital, of which the 
former is phyfician, the latter ſurgeon. The molt 
remarkable caſes were, tertians, dropſies, and a diſeaſe 
- peculiar to this province, called Mal de la Roſa. * 5 


The tertians were only remarkable, as yielding to the 
lancet, followed by emetics, cathartics, and the bark. 
Perhaps the latter were the really efficacious remedies, 
and all the merit of the former might be merely nega- 
e. The drophice were ſoon cured by cathartics, and 

| abſtinence 
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abſtinence from drink, allowing no liquid but half a 
pint of wine in twenty-four hours. „ 


The Mal de Roſa has been conſidered as a ſpecies of 
the leproſy ; but to me it appears to have no affinity 
with that diſeaſe. It attacks the backs of the hands, 
the inſteps, and neck, where it deſcends the ſternum, 
almoſt to the cartilago ziphoides, but the reſt of the 

body is free. At firſt it appears red, accompanied with 
pain and heat, but ends in ſcurf. In the progreſs of 
this diſeaſe, vertigo and delirium ſucceed, with foul 
tongue, laſſitude, chillineſs, tears, and. according to 
the teſtimony of Dr. Durand, a peculiar propenſity to 
drown themſelves. . It goes away in ſummer, and re- 
turns in ſpring. The diſcaſe may be cured by nitre 
and gentle cathartics ; but, if neglected, it terminates 
in ſcrophula, maraſma, melancholy, and madneſs. 


At Oviedo, as in moſt of the great towns in Spain, 
an hoſpital for the lues is opened three times in the 
year'to receive as many as the hoſpital will hold ; bur 
the ſurgeons all over the peninſula complain that pati- 
_ ents are tardy in their application. This may ariſe ei- 
ther from the violence of their treatment, or from the 
mildneſs of the ſymptoms ; but whatever cauſe may be 
aſſigned, the conſequence is, the univerſal prevalence 
of that complaint. 


The diſeaſes which ſeem to be endemical in the Auſ- 
trias, are, intermittents, dropſics, hyſteria, hypochon- 
driafis, ſcrophula, bronchoceie, glandular obſtructions, 
cachexies, ſcurvy, leproſy, madneſs, epilepſy, attended 
with worms, apoplexy, and palſy, rheumatiſm, phthiſis, 
and erifipelas, with the mal de roſa, and the ſarna, or 
the itch. *2þ N | 


For the leproſy they have in the Aſturias, twenty 
hoſpitals, called Zazaros. It appears in various forms. 
| Some 


| | 
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Some patients are covered with a white dry ſcurf, and 
look like millers; in others the ſkin is almoſt black, 
very thick, full of wrinkles, unctuous, and covered 
with a loathſome cruſt; others haye one leg and thigh 
enormouſly ſwelled, and full of yarices, puſtules, and 
ulcers, ſending forth a moſt abominable ſmell. All 
complain of heat, with moſt intolerable itching. Some 
2: ork inſtead of the great leg, have a moſt enormous 
wellipg of one hand, more eſpecially the female ſub- 
jects, or elſe have the features of the face ſwoln to 
ſuch a degree, as hardly to retain the human form; 
others again have carbunkles, big as hazle nuts, all 
over the ſurface of their body, _ 


The common itch (ſcabies) is little lefs diſguſting 
than the leproſy, thus tranſiently deſcribed. It uſually 
attacks the heads of children, and is attended with ul- 
cers of the fouleſt nature, itching intolerable, and lice 
innumerable. It is commonly preceded by horripilation 
and a febricula, which terminate in the expulſion of 
numerous little pimples like the ſmall pox. Theſe, in 
healthy ſubjects, are large, pointed, red, quickly ſup- 
purating; but at the end of nine or ten months they 
go away. Bad ſubjects have this diſeaſe for life. The 
females are more expoſed to it than males. 


Agues, fevers, and even pleuriſies, are ſaid often to 
terminate in ſcabies, and this frequently gives place to 
them, returning, however, when the fever ceaſes, In 
adults it takes poſſeſſion of the hands and arms, with 
the legs and thighs; covering them with a filthy 
craft, * In wet weather the itching becomes more trou- 
bleſome, and towards midnight is inſupportable. The 
patients, who labour under this diſeaſe, breed ſirones, a 
kind of yermin exceedingly minute, yet viſible with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a lens, which form channels be- 
tyygen the cuticle and the Rin. | 


The 
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The prediſpoſing cauſe of all theſe diſeaſes may be 
ſought for in humidity, ariſing from the peculiar ſitua- 
tion of this province. This hilly country, bounded on 
the north by the bay of Biſcay, and to the ſouth by 
ſnowy mountains, is always temperate, and generally 
moiſt, The N. E. wind indeed is dry, attended with 
a bright ſky, and with a bracing air, but with every 
wind the ſun is obſcured by clouds. The north wind 
always produces the moſt dreadful tempeſts, and the 
N. W. is little better; both bring rain in ſummer, 
and the weſt wind comes loaded at all times with moiſ- 
ture from the Atlantic Ocean. In May, June and 
July, they ſeldom ſee the ſun; but then, to balance 
this, in Auguſt and September they ſeldom ſee a cloud. 
The coaſt is temperate, and comparatively free from 
rain; but ſuch. is the moiſture of the hills, that no care 
is ſufficient to preſerve their fruits, their grain, their in- 
ſtruments of iron, from mould, from rot, from ruſt. 
Both the acetous and the putrid fermentation here make 
a rapid progres, 


Beſides the relaxing humidity of the climate, the 
common food of the inhabitants contributes much _ 
the prevalence of moſt diſeaſes, which infeſt this 
cipality, - They eat little fleſh; they drink little wine. 
Their uſual diet is Indian corn, with beans, peas, cheſ- 
nuts, apples, pears, . melons, and cucumbers; and 
even their bread, made of Indian corn, | has neither 
barm nor leven, but is unfermented, and in the ſtate 
of dough, Their drink is water.. 


This account, collected from gentlemen of the 
profeſſion, 1s confirmed in the valuable work of don 
Gaſpar Caſſal, an old phyſician, of more than common 
obſervation and experience, who has given o the pub- 


lic a natural W of the Aſturias. 
Although 
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Although ſubject to ſuch a variety of endemical dit- 
eaſes, few countries can. produce more examples ot 
longevity. Many live to the age of a hundred, ſome 
to a hundred and ten, and others much longer. The 
ſame obſervation may be extended to Gallicia, where, 
in the pariſh of S. Juan de Poyo, A. D. 1724, the cu- 
rate adminiſtered the ſacrament to thirteen perſons, 
whoſe ages together made one thouſand four hundred 
and ninety- nine. che youngeſt of rheſe being one hun- 
dred and ren, and the oldeſt one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven. But in Villa de Fofinanes, one Juan de Outey- 
ro, a poor labourer, died in the year 1726, aged more 
than one hundred and forty-ſux years. | 


When we conſider the temperature of the climate, 
ariſing from its humidity, together with the cooling 
winds from the Atlantic, and from the ſnowy moun- 
tains, we muſt naturally expect to find inſtances of pro- 
tracted age, with the prevalence of chronical com- 
plaints, and of ſuch maladies as are ſeldom 
mortal : whereas in warmer and drier climates, nature 
comes ſooner to maturity, is ſubject ro more acute diſ- 
eaſes, and, like combuſtibles, when N with a 
vivid flame, is rapidly conſumed. 


The phyſician reported a caſe too ns to be 
eaſily forgotten . a young man, aged twenty-eight, 
complaining of a fever, was bled twice without re- 
lief; and having ſome ſymptoms which indicated a 
different treatment, they gave him a bitter purge, 
which brought from him, in one day, one hundred and 
ſeventy-three large worms, (the teretes). Five days 
| after this he paſſed one hundred twenty-four, and the 

next day ſeventy- three, and died. 


From the genere il hoſpital I went with don Nicolas 
Elle to vilit an hoſpital for pilgrims, of which he is 


chaplain and conſeſſor. It is a miſerable building, with 
3 BY a wretched 
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a wretched hall, and numerous cells, by way of bed- 
rooms. Here pilgrims from. every quarter of the 
globe, who are going to proſtrate themſelves before 
the altar of St. Jago, in Gallicia, are received and 
lodged for three nights. When they arrive in Oviedo, 
they preſent themſelves before one particular altar, and 
receive every man ten quartos. Should he chance to 
die here, he is buried with more pomp, than the firſt 


nobleman of the province, and is attended by all the 
canons to the grave, | 1 ö 


The rage for pilgrimage is much abated; but there 
are people living, who remember when it was the 
faſhion for all young men of ſpirit, both in Italy and 
France, before they married, to go as pilgrims to S. 
Jago; and even now it is not uncommon to ſee ſtrag- 
gling ſome few old men, and many companies of young 
ones, purſuing the ſame route, We met twelve fine 
made fellows, who came from Navarre, ſinging the ro- 
ſary, and haſtening towards the next convent, where 


they expected to lodge, and receive more money for 
the journey, « - | 


S. Jago, if I am not miſtaken, was the firſt who 
preached the goſpel to the Spaniards; but, however 
this may be, their devotion ſprings from gratitude ; 
and the reverence of all ſurrounding nations, who are 
acquainted with his military fame, is the juſt reward 
of his undaunted proweſs, when, mounted on a white 
horſe, he appeared in the air fighting againſt the infidels, 
and putting them to flight before Ramiro, at the battle 
of Simancas. (A. D. 927. 


The fight of pilgrims naturally reminded me of re- 
lics, and excited a curioſity to viſit thoſe of the cathe- 
dral; and for that purpoſe I made application to the 
biſhop, who the next morning ſent his nephew, the 
canon, to ſhew me every thing moſt curious my 

| eir 
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their treaſures. Tradition ſays, but I do not undertake 
to vindicate the truth of its report, nor indeed would 
our good biſhop; tradition ſays, and our good brſhop, 
with becoming modeſty, confiders it as poſſible, that 
when Coſroes, king of Perſia; pillaged Jeruſalem, God, 
by his omnipotence, tranſported a cheſt of incorruptible 
wood, made by-the immediate followers of the apoſtles, 
and filled with relics, from Jeruſalem, by way of Africa, 
to Carthagena, Seville, and Toledo, and from thence, 
with the infant don Pelayo, to the ſacred mountain near 
to Oviedo, and finally to the cathedral church of San 
Salvador. Upon its being opened, by the command 
of the fovereign Alonzo the Great, in the preſence of 
aſſembled prelates, they found portions of all the 
following articles: the. Rod of Moſes; the Manna 
which fell' from heaven; the Mantle of Elias; the 
Bones of the Holy Innocents; the Branch of Olive 
which Chriſt bore in his hand when he entered Jeru- 
ſalem; great part of the true Croſs; eight Thorns of 
his Crown; the Sanctiſſimo Sudario, or napkin ſtained 
with his blood; the Reed, which he bore by way of 
ſceptre; his Garment ; his Sepulchre ; the Milk of the 
Bleſſed Virgin; the Hood, which ſhe gave to S. Ilde- 
fonfo archbiſhop of Toledo; one of the three Cruci- 
fixes carved: by Nicodemus; and a croſs of the pureſt 
gold, made by angels in the cathedral, 


© Whoſoever, called of God, ſhall viſit theſe pre- 
tc cious relics, ſhall obtain remiſſion of one-third of the 
f** puniſhment due to his fins, with indulgence for a thou- 
ſand and four years, and ſix quarentines, &c. &c.“ 
Thus at leaſt runs the promiſe, in the name of the pope, 
and by authority of the biſhop; yet I doubt much, if 


thus worded, the promiſe be agreeable to the faith of 


gatholicks. All their biſhops and men of learning, 
wich whom I have had the honour to converſe, have 
ſolemnly aſſured me, that without repentance, and a 
fixm belief in the atonement, no power upon * 
Mel abſolve 
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abſolve the guilty ; and that the church claims no pre- 

rogative reſpecting indulgences, but that of remitting 
the puniſhment, which would otherwiſe be endured in 
purgatory by thoſe, who ſhall not have performed the 
penance appointed by the church fgr each particular of- 
fence. When they promiſe forty days indulgence, or 
as many forty days as ſhall make one thouſand and four 
years, they do not mean abſolutely days and years, as 
if endleſs duration could be divided into portions, to 
be meaſured by the rotation of the earth, for they hold 
ſucceſſion to be inconſiſtent with the idea of eternity ; 
but they mean, if I underſtand them right, the remiſſion 
of ſuch a portion or quantity of puniſhment as ſhall 
be equal to forty days, or one thouſand and four years 
penance, ſhould their lives be protracted to ſuch a pe- 
riod as would allow them to perform the whole. When 
the points of difference between proteſtants and papilts 
ſhall be fairly and diſtinctly ſtated, the ſubjects of diſ- 
pute will vaniſh, or at leaſt the contending parties will - 
have the better chance of coming to agreement. 


Some days after I had examined all theſe relics; the 
Sanctiſſimo Sudario, or ſacred napkin, on which the Re- 
deemer, during his paſſion, impreſſed his image, was 
expoſed in the cathedral to eight or ten thouſand pea- 
ſants, collected from all the ſurrounding villages, moſt 
of whom had baſkets full of cakes and bread, which 
they elevated as high as poſſible the inſtant the curtain 
was withdrawn, in the full perſuaſion that theſe cakes, 
thus expoſed, would acquire virtue to cure or to allevi- 
ate all diſeaſes. Many lifted up their beads, and every 
one had ſomething or other to receive the divine energy. 
Fhich he conceiyed to be conſtantly proceeding from 
the ſacred image of his Lord. After, a few minutes, 
one 7 the canons drew the curtain, and the multitude 


: 
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The monaſteries in Oviedo are not highly intereſting 
yet two of them excited my curioſity; both of them 
belonging to the Benedictine order. The firſt was of 
monks, whom I viſited for the ſake of father Feyjoo, 
whoſe fame has extended to the moſt diſtant nations. l 
went into his cell, and converſed with thoſe, who had 
reverenced him living. I examined the features of his 
buſt, but this having been taken when the clay was no 
longer animated, it was from his works alone that ! 
could form any judgment of his mind. Ail who are 
converſant with theſe, will agree with me in thinking 


him, for general literature; the firſt writer of the Spa- 
niſh nation, 8 | 


The convent of the Benedictine nuns I viſited 
chiefly on account of their great wealth, They are only 
fifty, and their revenue is allowed to be twenty thou- 
ſand ducats, or C. 2197 $55. 33d. a year, They invited 
us to tea. 1 went with the canon and my young friend 

to their parlour; and they aſſembled with the lady ab- 
beſs at the grate. Their converſation was lively, and 
their behaviour perfectly eaſy. 1 ventured to ſolicit one 
of them to ſing; ſhe was young and handſome, genteel 
and delicate, and her countenance was highly intereſt- 
ing; but when ſhe began to chaunt a portion of the 
litany, ſhe made me ſtart ; for having long ſince for- 
gotren all the ſongs of infancy, and being, accuſ- 
tomed to ſing only in the choir, her voice was become 
harſh and grating to the ear. When we took our leave, 
they invited us to repeat our viſit; but my curioſity 
was ſatisfied, and my time was ſhort. 


The building itſelf is worthy of attention for its 
vaſt extent, and for its elegance. hk 


The perſon to whom I was chiefly recommended 
was the count of Penalba, a man of good abilities, of 
gentle manners, and of uncommon information, for a 
nobleman of Spain, | | 


1 went 
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I went with him to ſee the hot ſprings of Rzvera de 
Abajo, at the diſtance of ſome miles from Oviedo. The 
ſituation is moſt enchanting, in a little valley, every 
where ſhut in by lofty mountains, excepting only a 
ſmall outlet for the ftream. The rock is limeſtone, 
and the waters reſemble thoſe of Bath, both in t 
rature and in taſte. The principal ſpring riſes 2 
the rock, and is near two inches in diameter. The 


baths are ill contrived, and ſeparated by a cold . 
from the dreſling rooms. | | 


The virtues of theſe waters hive ave 810 e 
tained; nor have they been analiſed; but the caſes, in 
which they have been chiefly recommended, are, * 


matiſm, palſy, jaundice, and ſterility; and for "yore 
9 are in the higheſt eſtimation, 


1 BE the centre of the valley, on a little eminence, is 
a caſtle with round towers, called San Juan de Prios io; 
and near to it a church, moſt romantically placed, 
with a beautiful n ground of oaks and cheſnuts. 


As we returned; we viſited a new W PI pe- 
troleum, eftabliſhed near the city, according to a plan 


ſent from Paris by count d'Aranda, and which I under- 


ſtand to be the fame with that invented 7 lord Dun- 
donald. This will certainly become an of im- 
portance, becauſe coal every where abounds in the 
Aſturias, although it has never yet been turned to 
profit, on account of its abominable ſmell, arifing per- 
haps from the rock, berween which it hes, and the 
ſulphur, with which it is impregnated. It is well 
known, that alcali and ſulphur form the liver of 
ſulphur, than which nothing is more offenſive to 
the noſtrils. Now the whole province abounds 
with marle, chalk, gypſum, piſolite or calcare- 
ous freeſtone, limeſtone, marble; and the rock, 


hh 
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which confines the coal, is wholly calcareous. But 
ſhould they ever penetrate this ſtratum, and find the 
coal in ſchiſt, I have no doubt that their coal would 
ceaſe to be offenſive: At preſent they have not ſuffi- 
cient encouragement to work theſe mines, becaule the 
country abounds with wood, and the prejudice againſt 
coal is fo ſtrong, that men to whom the multitude look 
up, have not ſcrupled to attribute all the conſumptive 
diſeaſes of our and to the d uſe of cold. 


The limeſtone df this province every where abounds 
* foſſil ſhells. - 


7 


To the wel cel the foil ee but they | 
make no opens nor is N a ſign of nitrous 
earth. 


The trees are, elm; aſh; poplars, anda ſpecies of 
the oak, called robles, an appellation perhaps derived 
from robur. In the low lands they get two crops in 
the year, taking after barley either maize or flax; 
Their wheat is very fine. 


The ploughs about Oviedo are; without exception; 
the worſt I ever ſaw, and perhaps the worft which the 
imagination can conceive. The coulter is fixed in a beam 
by itſelf, with two oxen and one man to work it. This 
goes firſt; then follows the plough in the ſame tract, with 
no iron excepting at the pou of the ſhare. The handle 


is curved, to ſerve the purpoſe of ſheets, and has a mor- 


tice to receive the 3 the beam, and itſelf is mor- 


ticed into the tail of the ſhare. It has a tetch to raiſe 


and to depreſs it. The whole is made in the molt 
clumſy manner, and at beſt can only ſcratch the 

ground, which, being moſtly 9 land, N to 
de well ploughed. 


The 
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The harrows have no iron, and are only uſed for 


maize; the wheat and barley being always left un- 


harrowed. 


The cart wheel has no ſpokes, but conſiſts of a 
wooden ring or felloe, compoſed of four quadrants, 
and is biſected by a plank of about eight or ten inches 


wide, to receive the axis, which being faſtened to the 


wheel, turns round with it, making what is called an 
axis in peritrocheo. Some of theſe, for heavy work, 
are bound with iron, and have ſpike nails with enor- 
mous heads. I had the curioſity to meaſure the axis, 
and found it commonly more than eight inches diame- 
ter, but ſometimes ten; yet, I muſt confeſs, that I was 


not ſurpriſed. at finding this quantity of friction over- 


looked in the Aſturias, having obſerved ſo little atten- 
tion paid to it even in England, where, till within theſe 
few years,” the large wooden axis was. univerſal ; and 
where, even in the preſent day, few farmers have 
adopted iron. | 5 


To ſet any matter in a proper light, it is often ne- 


ceſſary to view it in the two oppoſite extremes. Now, 


it muſt be evident, that were it poſſible to have the 
axis of the ſame diameter with the circumference of 
the wheel; the friction would not be in the leaſt 
abated, but would, as may be proved, and has been 
proved by the moſt accurate experiments, be equal co 
one-third of the whole weight moving on a ſmooth 
ſurface, Were it poſũble to reduce the axis to a ma- 


thematical line, friction would altogsther vaniſh. Hav- 


ing found the two extremes, the imagination readily 
ſeizes a general idea of the proportions which lie be- 
tween them. Let us, however, examine theſe pro- 
portions with a more minute attention. It is evident, 
that in the ſormer caſe, always ſuppoſing the plain to 
be horizontal, a power more than equal to one ton 
would be neceſſary to move three tons; whereas * the 
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latter caſe, a fly would give motion to ten thouſand 


- Stating the diameter of the wheels to be four feet, 
and that of the axis to be eight inches, which are the 
uſual dimenſions in the Aſturias, ſomething more than 
one ton would move eighteen tons; but, ſuppoſing che 
wheels to be five fert high, and the diameter of the 
axis to be two inches and an half, then ſomething more 
than one ton would ſet in motion ſeventy-two tons, the 
friction being always directly as the diameter of the axis, 
and inverſely as the diametet of che wheel. Here l 
muſt take occaſion to obſerve, that in point of friction; 
to diminiſſi the axis will be found more adviſeable than 
to increaſe the diameter of the wheel, becauſe the fric- 
tion will be in proportion to the diameter; whereas, 
the degree of ſtrength being given, the weight of the 
Wheel will be nearly as the ſquare of the diameter. 
Whilſt the motion is horizontal on a plain, which is 

aly hard; wheels which are high, and conſe- 
quently heavy, will have no other diſadvantage than 
e ſuperior coſt, but on ſoft roads, and in moving ei- 
ther up hill or down,” the weight of the wheels muſt 
not be overlooked, nor muſt the diameter be diſte- 
garded. The weight in both cafes tells againſt the 
horſe ; but as to the diameter, a diſtinction mult be 
made. Going up a hill, in proportion as you elevate 
the axis above the horſes breaſt; ſo as for the line of 
draught to make an angle with the hill, in the ſame pro- 
portion you loſe power. The truth of this propoſition 
may be caught by moving in imagination the line of 
draught up and down in two oppoſite extremes. Ele- 
vate or depreſs it, till it becomes perpendicular; the 
whole force of the horſe will tell for nothing, and he 
will only act like a log of wood equal to him in weight: 
Let the line of draft make an angle of 45 8 with the 
plain, on which the waggon is aſcending, and one half 
of the force will be loſt. In like manner by the com- 
| poſition 
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poſition and a reſolution of forces, the exact proportion 
of loſs may be aſcertained, In going down hill, the 
diminution of friction, which is directly as the dia- 
meter of the wheels, makes it needful to create new 
friction by chaining the wheels, or » a fliding piece to 
Neven the rotation. 


In the Ain, not ſatisfied with the quantity of 
friction ariſing from a wooden axis of eight inches dia- 
meter revolving without greaſe, they fix two wooden 
pins, which confine the axis in its place, ſo near 
together, that they bind hard againſt it; and this they 
do only for the ſake of the noiſe ariſing from the fric- 
tion, and which, whilſt it appears to lull the. oxen, 
and to incline both them and the driver. to ſleep, as 
they move ſlowly on, is conſidered as exciting them to 
labour, and thereby precluding the neceſſity of either 
ſpeaxing to them or pricking them with goaJs. This 
muſic, reſembling the ſound of a poſt-boy's horn, is 
heard from morning to night in every part of the 
 Aflurias, and, when it a great diſtance, is not unplea- 
fant even to a ſtranger, but to the native peaſant it 

appears to be the never-failing ſource of calm en- 
joyment. 155 | 


In this country oxen ſupply the place 5 horſes, 
and conſequently beef is cheap, being ſold for ten 
quarts the pound of twenty-four ounces, which is 13 
penny for a pound of ſixteen ounces; mutton is four- 


teen quarts of the Aſturian pound, or 24 penny for ſix- 


teen ounces, including the alcavala, millons, and arhi- 
trio. The biſhop tells me, that within his memory 
proviſions were exactly half the preſent prices. Bar- 
ley is twenty reales; maize or Indian corn, thirty; 
French beans, forty; wheat, from forty to fifcy the 
fanega, which in the Aſturias differs little, as I appre- | 
Var, I. * 5 en 
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hend, from one Engi buſhel and un half; wheat 
therefore is from 55. "44. to 10 84. a buſhel, or r about 
* on the average. 


Monday, Auguſt 21, 15 went with 1 vole friend 
to pay a viſit of a few days to his father at viles, on 
| che ſea coaſt, about five leagues from Oviedo. 4254 


Te Jeralion of this viſit was to be wreſete ut 1 
feria, or or church feaſt, wich in catholic countries all 
over the world, and even among proteſtants in a de- 
gree, gives occaſion to much traffic, and is conſidered 
as 2 licentious ſeaſon. | | th, 


The hd e rer th Wee Fhis they 
are making at a yaſt expetice, and in a moſt ſubſtanti- 
al manner, without the leaſt attention to . 
to any thing but their own ideas of utility and 5 
For ſome miles near to Oviedo, and likewiſe near to 
Aviles, the road is made perfectly ſtraight, -/ 
wide, and rounded in the mi The foundation is 
laid with large maſſes of nmeſtone rock, covered with 
ſtones broken to a ſmaller ſize ; and, to ſupport the 
arch, which they 8 would ſpread like the 
958 of an edifice, ſuppoſing them to have no lateral 

ſupport, they abſolutely build two walls the whole extent 

of way. This certainly contributes much to beauty, 
but not inthe leaſt to the principal purpoſe for which it 
is deſigned. The ſides of the road being planted with 
trees, makes it a . .. 1 8 60 
bitants. 


The ainbitior of Spee ut ng at enteo, 
is no where more viſible than near Avilet. The anci- 
ent road turned about twõẽo hundred yards, in order to 
avoid a low and ſwampy meadow; but now at a vaſt 
expenc they are determined to have a ſtraight 


and ſpacious avenue "oe near three miles, like 
| thoſe 
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thaſe of " other cities. From Oviedo to Gijjon, 
A little ſea : port to the eaſt of Aviles, . are 
making another road in the ſame ſtyle, and at ſimi- 
lar —— | 

- Aviles contaiiis + eight. hben families vida two be- 
riſh churches, three convents, and two hoſſ pitals, of 
which one is for old women, the other for pilgrims 
Seine to San Jago. They haye no manufactures, ex- 
of copper and braſs pans for the ſurrounding vil- 


Aages, and of ſome 1 for e own 3 
tion. 


— 


" Aviles is ficdared” iu: bank of A little river, . 
one league from the ſea, but wichin reach of the 
tide. It is every where ſurrounded hy hills, which; for 
the moſt part, are fertile to their ſummits, and axe 
either covered by flocks or ſhaded by the roble Band 
the cheſnut; whilſt the low lands are loaded wur luxy- 
tiant crops of wheat an maize. 


©, 


Ws bouſe Y my ion fiend is ane ir . 
moſt commodious I have ſeen. Alter the faſhion f 
the country, it is built round a court, but with only 
half the uſual corridor; for commonly this runs all 
round the court, like that ſtill ſeen in ſome of our 
great old inns. In this houſe the gallery is wide, 
ant open to the ſouth, and to the morning ſun. The 
ground floor is given up wholly to the ſervants, except 
one corner occupied. by a chapel. The apartments are, 
a dinihg-room, a drawing-room ; both ſpacious and 
lofty ; one to the welt, looking to the ſtreet, the other 
to the eaſt, commanding a lovely proſpect, which.is 
- bounded by the ſea; four principal bed - chamhers, and 
others inferior. Of theſe, two only were ſingle bed- 
ded; the reſt contained, two, three, or, upon occaſien, 
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four beds; for in Spain, even in re peckable families, 
three or four gentlemen will W oecupy one 
. 


| Cuſtom reconciles to 4 and, by the badi of 
Scotland, France, and Spain, I ſee clearly * other 
nations can be reconciled to that which i is moſt diſguſt- 
ing to an Engliſnman; and certain it is, by what we 
fee daily in our cottages of the poor peaſants, that our 


olfactory nerves may be reduced to ſuch a degree of 
torpid inſenſibility, as to be IN and e in the | 


8 of filth and naſtineſs. 


In dis tefpect; no . 
who, without diſguſt, without regard to decency, when 
thus together in one room, :conceal only by 


a napkin that, which the French ſnut up in boxes, 


and hide in A * Sue rg ph e their 
cloths. - | 


Upon 8 of the chang feaſt or feria, which, 
dy the by, marks the origin of our word Fair, the 
concourſe of ſtrangers to Aviles is conſiderable, and 
every gentleman opens his houſe for the reception of 
-by friends. At this ſeaſon the morning is ſpent in 
ounpitig about to view the the cattle, and- the 
8 in the fair; and the evening is cloſed 

y daneing. The balls are given by the principal per- 

- ſom in — city, and ſuch. is the ſimplicity, which reigns 
in this diſtant province, that the ſervants and -pea- 
ants are allowed to crowd about the entrance of the 


room to ſee the dancr. The moſt favourite dances 


are the Engliſh, the minuet and the country dance; 
byt ſome times they dance the cotillion, oe: n 
R of che evening, the. Fandango: 


a, —__ Auguſt 27. e che n * WE = 
fair, and remarkable fine, the. concourſe of people, 


with the multitude of cattle, was ſurpriſing, and the 
market 


/ 
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market was briſk,” As proteſtants, we muſt be allow 
ed to wonder at this: practice. e 


Beef here is ſold at ſeven quarts and an half the 
pound of twenty: our ounces, and mutton eleven; bread, | 
five quarts for the pound of twenty ounces ; Wheat, 
thirty-two reales the fanega, which weighs a quintal, 
and which, if ſuppoſed equal to the quintal of Cata - 
lonia, will be ninety-two pounds Engliſh ; barley. 
and maize, twenty-eight reales; beans, thirty-ſix. 


Ic is ſtriking to obſerve how corn finds its level all 
over Europe, whilſt butchers meat, which is not of 
ſuch eaſy tranſport, varies exceedingly in price. 
Thus, at Aviles, beef is under three halfpence; mutton. 
is 2 for a pound of ſixt:en ounces, whilſt bread. is 15 


penny for the fame weight. 


. 1 = | bt 5 421 {+ 4 : 2 4 2 . 925 | 
No diſtinction in price is made between the prime. 


pieces and the coarſe, nor between fat meat and lean, 
Ling the prices are fixed by the magiſtrate, without 
reſpect to quality. The- conſequence. of this arrange- 
ment is, that the meat is never ſo good as it might be, 
were the market free. e 5 "oy 


The government of this city is in two corregidors, : 
four regidors, and a ſyndic, who is annually choſen 
by the people to inſpect the meat, to vindicate their 
rights, and take care upon all occaſions, that juſtice 
Mall be dane d he 745 ng 8) 


Whilſt I continued at Aviles, I diſcovered, for 
the firſt time, that the viſit is always to the lady; 
that the maſter of the family is perfectly at liberty tg 
come or go; that there is no neceſſity to take no-—-— 
ce of him; and that, if che daughter is handſomer 
chan her mother, ſhe may, without offence, occupy. 
te whole attention, This idea 1 found afterwards. 

Fl IM cContirmed 
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cofifirmed in thie great metro a by > Ring gentlemen. 
introduced to ladies of the firft faſhion, and viſiting 


them on the moſt familiar racing without the leaſt 


tab ainrance, or even 2 LG o* their 


- The Licht ad 166 of widleige are at 93 | 
loweſt ebbin Spain, b ut more efpecially in the Aſturi- 
Fiat veugſelio is ſtill the favourite preſcription, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule of Le Sage, and the ſeri- 
ous reaſoning of Feyjoo. When the fand huſband 
meets the pliyfictan in the ſtreet, and urges him to ſtep 
in to ſee his wife, Saugrudb pulls out at once his liſt of 
patients and his watch, per” him that he can not ſtop 
ONE i moment, orders him inſtantly to fetch the ſurgeon, 
and to have her - blooded,” Pod faithfully to 
fee her in the ſpace of half an hour. Falſies moſt un- 
doubtedly are frequent, but it is by no means clear, 
that theſe are always cauſed by plethora, although in 
many caſes they certainly originate from fulneſs. San- 
ado however has ſuch a dread of pally, that he 
eeds his patient into a dropſy, or leaves him to lan- 
guiſh between life and death, a prey to the moſt 
1 ax of all diſeaſes, to which hüsätut/ is ſub- 
| N 3 2 


{My mne een of he b 1 viſhed A Gerd 106 
fie, an old canon, who was threatened with a palſy by 
his phyſicians. Tie had been twiee blooded; and the 
queſtion was, whether he ſhould loſe more blood. 
I went to him immediately, and found him ſurrounded 
by his friends, who äll ſtood looking on, expeding 
every moment to ſee the fatal ſtroke; whilſt he, fitting 
in lie great arm Chair, apparently in perfect health, 

Fer with a gloomy and dejected eountenance, ſeemed 
td be waiting for the awful moment, without one ray 
of hope to cheer his mind. Thoſe of his friends, who 
8 eas be os a from "buſineſs, continued with 84 
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His neighbours dropped in to ook upon him; but all 
continued filent, excepting ſuch of them as thought it 
needful to afk him from time to time how. he felt. No 
one entered into converſation wich him, nor would 
they ſuffer him to look into a book.) Notwithſtand- 
ing this repeated veneſection, his pulſe was remarkahly 
full and ſtrong.” | He was of à certain age, hved 
well, and took no exerciſe. F could not hefitate 
what advice to give. At my requeſt: the room Was 
cleared; he adopted the vegetable diet, and took ex- 
erciſe. Thus by degrees his fears were diſſipated, 
and he returned once more to join the hitler 0 8 
of bis friends in their innocent nen 


At the defire of my friend . Kblles 1 r Vie 
"fir a monk, who was related to the family, and 
found the good old man crying wick agony of pain, 
ariſing from the ſtone. Fhe phyſician ordered no- 
-thing: bur Madame Stevens Solvent; but this was 
too flow in its operation, and could give no preſent 

eaſe from pain. I ordered the Euema Mioliens, by way 
of warm fomentation, to be ufed immediately, and to 
be repeated, if occafion' ſhould require; hut the firſt 
application gave relief, and all the monks crowded 
round me to conſult, each for himſelf, what would 
be proper for his complaint. Among all thoſe, who 
came to me, I did not find one, who was not afflicted 
either with the ſtone, the gravel, or with the hypo- 
chondriacal diſeaſe. For this I could aſſigu no other 
cauſe, but their inactive life, and the want of 
aninfating hopes ; "Dog common) to the choiſtertd 

Lone 1 
$0. + A+ © 1 1518 „ei Gen: ag ling? n fy a iP 

From die monks Ktjeaſ! Kar: fororo 4 Logen of 
nuns, where I was confirmed in my idea, chat 
man is formed not only for ſocial life, for that is 
found in convents; but for domeſtie cares; Without 

| A e mind "uy" languiſn, "nds" the 
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| health will ſuffer. The two nuns, whoſe friends had 

_ requeſted my advice, were hectic, and I am: ſatisfied 
that others, who conſulted me, were running the ſame 
courſe.” Nature certainly never intended them for 
nuns. Other conſiderations apart; the ſeverity of 
cheir diſcipline, their riſing at midnight from a warm 
bed to go into a cold chapel, is ill fuited to the delica- 
XI female ſex, and mut be e e 


ith: pleaſed e the ele ſenſe, nd fatter 
ed by the ——— of the lady abbeſs. When ſhe 
was deſcribing a diſeaſed breaſt, and I had ſaid,“ If 
<« this young lady were my fiſter, I ſhould defire to 
c ſee the breaſt; ſhe anſwered, Every lady is ſiſter 
ec to the phyſician who attends her; and immediately 
deſired the nun to go with me to a parlour On exa- 
mination I found it was a cancerous caſe, and re- 
commended them to make e to a Oy 


3199. A 


After — paſſed ten 5 very 8 . 
- Aviles, L went with the count Peñalba to ſtay as many 
at "Luat: 5 or, as we thould . N It, * 
anco-. | rin It | | 
- 7 — a chow hundred * Sh b ab 
one thouſand eight hundred ſouls, of which one thou- 
_ {and three hundred go to confeſſion and communion, 
the en five hundred are infants. It is a little * 
1 carries on a coaſting trade. 


2 


The ride en Arie Luanjo enen de 
coaſtꝰ When we arrived; the Oy" Ke, and: the | 


OT Rat te" 


. ieee s count i is native, rap eat 
eile for ſtrength, and to reſiſt the waves, which al- | 


1; 881274) ways 
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ways waſh its ſolid baſe; and occaſionally breaking 
againſt the houſe, ſend their foaming ſpray over the 
lofty roof into the ſtreet. Whilſt I was there I was 
ſo fortunate as to be witneſs to this ſight. To enter 
the dwelling, you paſs through the coach- . _ 
find the: OY floor grey a to Anm l. 


When 1 we nds: xv great Nai 3 Fee 
pied, as uſual, by the neighbours, who were amuſing: 
themſelves with-cards; but; as we were under no-obli- 
gation to join the party, which was not of the genteeleſt 
caſt, we went up ſtairs, and took poſſeſſion ak a room 
which occahonally: ſerves. for, Gs 61 


The nin conſiſted af the: count and fc AIP 1 
their children, his two ſiſters, and her mother- His 
brother, a genteel young officer, was there upon 2 vi- 
ſit. The family being thus numerous, and the great- 
eſt portion of the houſe being occupied with ofſi- 
ces, little remained for bed- rooms. Theſe were few 
in number, and upon a contracted ſcale. The room, 
in which I ſlept, was about eleven feet by fourteen; yet 

contained two beds, one for me, the other for the bro- 
ther of the count. The walls are white limed, the 
floors are ſmoothed with the addice, but not one is 
pl lained, and I do not recollect one ceiling. The 
beds have no curtains. The great hall where 
ve dined is a double cube of about fiſty by five and 
e ee eee ee 
would be- ga. 110 16935 AI TITER, e 
YES SOLSTIBDT LESS HS. 
\ Theſtile Fo nene membled the old- Britiſh, — * 
any g and the long oak table, nan 3 
oak n was every day well e #576 


I was at firſt ſurprized, and 28 r with a” 
ragged and half naked viſitor, who came up at dinner 
e 5 the, table, ſpoke freely to fa the 

| amily 
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family; but in a manner to me quite unintelligible, ſat 
down” occaſionally at the bottom of the table, and 
ſometimes ſeized a bone; then laughed and chattered 
like a-baboon ; yet, with all this, appeared to give no 
oftence. Upon enquiry, I found that this miſerable 
object was. the ideot of the village; and, as ſuch, en- 
zoyed the privilege of going where he 3 and of 
TIP what ee wiihout eli 


— can exceed thein ſimplicity SY manners in 
this >ftant- province. Poliſhed nations wowd be of- 
tended at their freedom, and the plainneſs with-whick 
they ſpeak of things, vhich in the more advanced ſtate 
of ſociety muſt not even be hinted at; vet ſuch lan- 
guage neither gives diſguſt, nor un to excite the 
Pallions. But at the fame time familiarities, fuch as 
in other countries are eſtermed innocent, and, being 
nightly underſtood, neither imply nor lead to guilt, 
would here, and all over Spain, be highly offenſive; 
.wauld; it practiſed in public, excite univerſal horror, 
E in private, level e y ſenes regrets virtue is 2255 
to maintain. „„ 
et che 1561996; 2 20K9?: 
-:\Phey as Nb no * wk > ap; 
nothing but a bit of ribband bound round the head. 
In chis ſumplicity of dreſs, youth and beauty may 
enjoy tier triumph ;/ but the old women, for want of 
borrowed charms; have nothing which can pleaſe oy 
£yeq: Yer gentlemen are not altogecher void of atten 
tion to them, nor are they inſenſible-of theſe attention 
A tradeſman of Luanjo had cut his little portion of to- 

bacco, and had rolled ir up carefully in a ſtrip Ep - 
„making a- cigar about the ſize of a gooſe quilt; 

had doubled: — and pinched carefully the — 
chen with mature deliberation, taking up his ſteel, his 
flint, and his. little bit of amadbu bolatus ighiarins ) he 
KAruc a light, kindleg hig cigsr: began to 3 And 
3 * well, hg Preſented it to the co 


mM. 
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She bowed and took it, ſmoked it half out, _—_ re- 
ſtored 1 ir to him _ | 


N Se colittels had done with the cigar, Fay had 
joined the converſation, in a few- minutes ſhe opened 
her mouth, and ſent out a cloud of ſmoke. She faw 
my ſurpriſe, and aſked the cauſe of it. I told her; 
and immediately the perſon who was ſmoking drew in 
lome hearty whiffs, then opened his mouth to 22 | 
me that nothing continued there, and after many m 

gutes he breathed out volumes of ſmoke. ' This 1 find 
1s their common mode of ſmoking; and without . 
155 it paſs through their lungs one think it uſciess. 


- The government of Luanjo i is in a colregidany 10. 
ſiſted by eight or ten fegidors and b. tyndics, who 
are to protect the people from oppreſſion. Theſe ma- 
giſtrates once a year make a contract with the butcher, 
who will ſupply the market cheapeſt. In conſequence 
of this agreement, beef ſells for ſeven quarts; mutton, 
ten; bread; fix per pound of twenty-four” ounces. 
. According to this, ſuppofing the pound thy be ſixteen 
ounces, beef will be Irs e eee, 45 „ — 2 
27 pound. | FONT 
Labour 18 fm thivs to five reales a day, or, wichour 
fraftions rom ſeyen pans to a ſhilling. | 


The land in all this province is eat by thi hs 
de buyes, or quantity which a yoke of oxen is ſuppoſed 
do plough in one day: but this differs in every diſtrict. 
About Oviedo they reckon the dia de buyes at ſixty va- 
ras by thirty, or eighteen hundred ſquare varas ; at Lu- 
anjo it is ſixty-four by forty-eight, -or three thouſand 
and ſixty-two; and about Gijon they call it ſeventy by 
thirty-five, or two thouſand four hundred and fifty va- 
| ras ſquare; but in general the dia 4 Te hens: * 
taken * half an n gere. bee ve 
ear - 
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Near Luanjo the land produces, ef wheat, ten for 
one upon the ſeed, and as it pays one fanega, or about 
ninety-two pound of wheat ſor every dia de buyes, we 

may reckon the rent at about lixteen ſhillings * acre. 


After ſpending 2 few days at Luanjo, we went to 
Carrio, another country -houſe belonging to the count, 
or rather to the counteſs, becauſe in Spain the property 
of the huſband, and of the wife are perfectly diſtinct. 
As long as ſhe lives no one can take it from her, and 
when ſhe, dies, it paſſes to her children; or, ſuppoſing 
i to be entailed, it devolyes immediately to her eldeſt 
ſon; who at the age of twenty- one, or ſooner if he 
marries, takes poſſeſſion, even though his father ſhould 
be living. he has titles of honour, ſhe carries them 
with ber to her huſband, and tranſmits them to her 
heir: Upon marriage, the huſband. makes a declara- 
tion of the effects belonging ſeverally to himſelf and to 
his wiſe ; and her property is ſo much veſted in her, 
that, in 2 of her huſband's: bankruptcy, his credi- 
tors have n power to touch it; but if at his death it is 
ſound chat he has proſpered in the world, ſhe may claim 
ber proportion of all the ſavings. The latter proviſion 
is unqueſtionably wiſe, but ir may be imagined that che 
former muſt give much ſcope to fraud, and certainly it 
does ; but then there are not wantin conſiderations to 
make men honeſt. A tradeſman of Oviedo, at mar- 
riage, gave in a falſe ſpecification, with a view to de- 
fraud his creditors, ſnould he unfortunately break. The 
wife died ſoon after, and her relations claimed all the 
effects of which he had delivered in his declaration, as 
her property; and he, who had been well to paſs pre- 
vious to ne en Jo deſtitute, and could find no 
en, | 


: Carriols a patent neat and nr f 
table, but without higher pretenſions, ſituated in the 

| * of 4 fertile — near to a little river, and 

| not 
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not far diſtant from the ſea. In the domeſtic chapel, the 

count ſhewed me an altar, which is one folid block of 

3 _ the following inſcription: 
N RN Czſari Kugulfo Divi F. | 


; | Cos. 13. Imp. 20. Pont. M. 10. 
HN Patr. Patriæ Trib. Pot. 8 5. 


11 1 


This 5 was + found at Cape Tavris, near the en- 
trance into Gijon (Jixa of the Romans) and is men- 
rioned, together with two others, diſcovered near to 
the lame ſpot, by Mariana and Motales. 775 | 


* 


From Carrio we rode into Gi ijon, a e 
o which the Engliſh reſort for filberts and 2 
t contains about eight hundred families. This har- 
bour, made and maintained at a vaſt expence, is not 
reckoned ſafe; but there is no other in the vicinity, 
which can ſtand in competition with it. 


We were entertained with great boſpieley by E Don | 
Franciſco Paular Jove Llanos, a captain in the marine, 
who is retired from ſervice. An old officer in every 
country is a pleaſant companion, and in no other coun- 
try more fo than in Spain. In this gentleman I found - 
all that a foreigner can wiſh for, 9 ſenſe, een 
and great information. 

The next morning we returned by Carrio to Lie Ws 
and, in the way, ſtopped in a beautiful meadow near 
Candace, to partake of a little fete champetre. * 


At Peran, in this vicinity; in the limeſtone rock, I 
met with a rich variety of extraneous foſſils, or corals, 
corallines, and coralloides, with cockles, expoſed by 
the fretting of the waves; and, upon examination, 1 

| traced this ſtratum running up 1285 the N much 
5 above the level ' the Tea. 


During 
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8 Duting my reſidence at Luanjo, the ent Arwen 
ide a royal ordinance, dated ad October, 178 5, ſtat- 
ing, That the principal cauſe of the decay in agricul- 
ture was che unlimited power of the landlofd to eject 
his tenants at the expiration of their leaſes; and ap- 
pointing that from henceforth, in the Aſturias, the far- 
mer, provided he cultivated well, and was rot conſide- 
rably behind hand with his payments, ſhould neither be 
gefted.at.the expiration of his term, nor have the rent 
* -referving both to the landlord and the tenant, 
al to perſons, who ſhould regulate the va- 
hue of the farm, and give a compenſation to the occu- 
pier, on his quitting it, for any improvements made 
either by himſelf or by his anceſtors. This proviſion, 
moſt undoubtedly, is both wiſe and juſt; becauſe it not 
only ſtimulates; the induſtry of the farmer, but encou- 
rages his parſimony, by ſhewing him where he can im- 
mediately make all his gains productive, and thereby 
promotes he higheſt improvement of the ſoil. But, as 
E= wiſdom or juſtice in the former proviſion, I muſt 
freely. confeſs, I can diſcover neither. Every thing i 
worth what it will fetch; and if men, who wiſh to find 
employment for their capitals, are willing to advance 
the rent, why ſhould not the landlord avail himſelf of 
this? In moſt.countrics, the ruling powers are too buly, 
and will. be meddling, when things would naturally, 
and without their interference, MICS better _ regulate 
| themſelves. 


| Fr 11, 1 returned. to Aviles, and the count 
went to ſpend a few days at another country-houſe, whi- 
ther he preſſed me much to bear him company; but! 
had neither health nor ſpirits for this excurſion. 


The reſemblance between the Aſturias and many 
28 England is very ſtriking. The fame is the al- 
of the country, as to verdure, inclofures, live 
hedges, hedge-rows, and woods; the ſame mixture of 

4 | - woodlands, 


24 - 
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woodlands, arable and rich paſture ; the: fame Fare xo 
e and crops, and fruit, and cattle. 


Both fulfer by humidity in Wimmer yet, ben hs 
fame ſource, find an ample recompenſe in ſummer; 
and both enjoy a temperate climate, yet with this 
difference, Bs as to humidity and heat, the ſeale pre- 


| — on che ſide of the Aſturias. In.' ſhekered 


and not far diſtant from the mw may have W 


vines, and oranges. 


The eyder of this country is not fo good d; 
dur Jam not able to determine, whether the fault ds 


wholly in the making; or whether there is not likewiſe 


Jome natural imperfection in the fruit. Certain it is, 
chat they pay little attention to this artiele, neither ſuf- 
fering the apples to hang the proper time upon the 
trees, nor ſelecting the beſt kinds, nor leaving them to 
ſweat, nor picking out bad fruit, nor racking off the 
<yder when it is fine. The oppoſite of all this, both 
28 to the liquor and the fruit, is che practice of our beſt 
eyder counties. Not contented with racking ence, we 
draw it off three or four times, if needful, always ob- 
ſerving to do this when the cyder is become fine. For 
thus purpoſe, they, who are moſt curious, will even ſit 
up with it, when the time draws nigh; that they may 
feize the proper moment. If the Aſturians paid at- 
tention to this, their cyder would become a conſidera- 
ble article of export, and, together with their nuts, and 
other fruits, would bring great wealth into/the-epuntry. 
et, with the beſt information and the moſt minute 
attention, it is by no means certain, that they wodld 
ever be able to produce a liquor equal in ſtrength ro 
that of our belt counties, becauſe of the prevailing 
humidity; on account of which, every thing this prin- 


cipaliry produces is inferior in its quality to the-ptoduc- 


tons of a warmer climate. The herbs here dry away 
to nothing; and the wood 28 upon the hearth, makes 
_ little 
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; little: or no aſhes, yet produces ſo much ſoot, that 

the chimneys are perpetually choked. Such is the humi- 
dity of this province, that the miſletoe grows not only 

An ks but on apples, pears, and thorns. er 


Al te way from Aviles to "Ovieda. we found the 
harveſt over, and the people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in the field threſhing out the grain with flails, 
becauſe, in this moiſt and man's en me 
cannot ule the une. | 


* Their: Gail. in very heavy, and 3 long, 
not leſs than five feet in common, and the handſtaff is 
nearby of the ſame length. In conſequence « of this, the 
motion of the flail is ſlow, and the exertions of the 
threſher turn to little account. To underſtand this ſub- 
ject, we muſt recollect the laws of motion. Now, 
when quick motion is communicated to the grain, 
whilſt the ſtraw remains unmoved, or when the ſtraw 
receives the ſtroke, whilſt the grain continues in a ſtate 
of reſt, a ſeparation is the conſequence. When either 
moves flowly, the other follows, and no ſeparation 1 
effected; but the greater the velocity of either, the 
more certain and ſpeedy is the ſeparation of the grain. 
-Suppofing the ſtraw and grain to be moved with differ- 
ent velocities, the ſame effect will follow in proportion 
to that difference. We muſt always remember, that 
the weight of impinging bodies being given, the mag- 
nitude of the ſtroke is directly as the velocity. This 
principle rightly underſtood and applied, would not 
only long ſince have baniſhed heavy fails for threſhing 
the lighter grains, but would, from the beginning, have 
led to the machine for e now ner introduced 
at Bermingham. | 


© 'Threſhing is by no people better underſtood than by 
he ay 1 who for wheat HEY a wy of 
Teas go I 


1 Sr 1 38g - 
{4% ST; ent y- our '# A 
bing 3h ut tyenity-fo Sal 


of Arche rtl they dep — wid 65 2 
.nowing, and have no idea of a machine ſot pero 
that o ae 4 barn. Were the icy to te the fan, 
formed 5 model of 4 machine fi firſt inv emed by 
Reiſeling of e Bf. P called ili, fuftar et pre, 
þut . in, and from Holland intro- 
duced in REA ai is to be hoped, that, without 
either rocky of N they would” immediately 
adopt it; ald that rio fit i North Britair 
would condemn; theuſe E Of i It. 48 impiops 0 c ** & ide 
of not WF * provideiite for, a _fyguta 2 


breeze. 


When 8 Kea if Bviedg, I ge chelem mar e me 
a 1 be of amber And of 0 Jet, ol Which there 18 
reat ab undance | in this . province; ;, - bur the two mc 
confi Aerable mine it ate in the territory of Beleg 
cia, one in ou you Ta led Las G 185 85 'the 'other on the 
kde of a hi ountain I in the pr illage dt f Arenas, 1 in. the 

pariſh of Pal e The forme 8 found. in | flat 
and looks like : Wood; ut when 55 1955 nocul 
diſcover à white erilt, a Fey: AT 
and 1 Fa Jet, and à ſpecies of kennel '© 
abounding with marcalites; vniyerſal 7 actotnpany the 
mber. The natural. hiſtory: of this. curious ſubſtance 
is fo, little underſtood, that every fact relating LY 
Fan be treaſured up . Till of late Fears, it, w 
und only on the el ere caſt Pp, by. th 
but even then Fo VARs U nſecks melo ſed his ER 1 5 5 


% + 7 3 * 4 
1 2 12 


tion e e 31 reſins. Wels it . 
as one link in a vaſt chain, the origin of Which all Phi- 


country, where the incloſing . and all the ſur- 
W. I YU | rounding | 


l. 


* 


loſophers are labouring to diſcovex. We find it in a 
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9 

ing rock ks, charged with marine ſhells and plants, 
2 e 
ocean. This ſubject will be frequently- reſurned;-and 
from its vaſt 1 PEA: merits RW molt minute atten- 


„ * 


20 10 { 3 


7055 one wg to , wit FP winter, I Te 

ppedient to prepare for my return towards the ſouth, 
BR the mountains ſhould be covered by the ſnow, 
which uſually falls at the be of Engl as and 
ſomernmes even in the midc TE 


ar of being thug 14 5 e þ par the 
| other conſiderations, and 


> 


1 me Frelolie to venture. he. 


Sw ia + 


As the account ie” my indiſpoſition may ſerve to- 
wards the natural hiſtory of the country, I ſhall briefly 
ve it. The 21ſt of Auguſt, riding from Oviedo to 
Re viles,” on à rainy day, I was wet tlirough; and at the 
end of our journey, as I had nothing at hand to change, 
T ſuffered my clothes to dry ry upon my back. I had, 
however, no reaſon to think that I had taken cold, till 
T perceived that I was Saucy wing the uſe of all my 
limbs wichout either pain or The phyſician, at 
the end of one month, confined me to my bed, and for- 
bade me che uſe of wine, allowing me 5 water and 
, till he had reduced mie to the loweſt ſtate 
of gebility. 1 ſubmitted; but, feeling evidently that I 
was going © faſt from bad to worſe, I oh my leave of 
him, and, by the uſe of the bark, with a generous diet, 
T regained ſome degree of ſtrength, and, getting. my- 
ſelf placed upon a mule, I ventured to ſet t forwards on 
rn 1 {Re AO 
25 The biſhop and his fnity 8 0 heir concern at 
my departure; yet, conſidering the humidiry of their 
Abr and the near e of Niger they 155 
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kind enough to conſent that I ſhould undertake the 
are nope that a warmer and a drier air nil 
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\CTOBER 5, tick Oviedo, and * through 
ſeveral little vi came to Mires in the mid - 
dle of the day. At night I found a comfortable bed ar 


Campomanes, having travelled ten leagues and an half 
ä with wood, 


- 
* 


bnd 

22 5 g t 1 for a Ih if 

5 225 L and for the ride de la caſo, 
b 4.4 be the. mate of the houſe, or rather for attend- 
ance, the good woman required only à real, or ſome- 
-thing more than two pence farthing. At Campomanes, 
-for- n en ee 
"reales.... 


a 
IT 045: i 83 


As we at cached the confines of the en 


che ſcene — changed; for, inſtead of ſoſt and 
fwelling Hills, - covered with e or clothed with 


FPerpenchelar to the beiglit of two or 


others cragged and broken Into a Bow oh forms. 5 a [ 


4 %% b 600 3 


fn dous mountains, af FE 


with its. little ;yillage, in ſize Ser 9 the, ex 
tent of 5 ee * 8 


In the ravi ug! which, we paſſed, 15 obferved 
that all the mills have he pool water. 9 _Thefe 
grind the corn: very 47 7 5 fed by grains 
but then to e 7 his fe, 1 . an 
near _tagether, and the ſame Ae ſtream, We coft 
municated motion to o wheel, - , paſſes. in fuccellion to 
the reſt, Theſe are 728 ſuited i to. a country ond = 


28 — 4 


k $4 59.4 —_ 21 How 


. 45 1 we detended i Leon, we over- 
=P 2 Merino Hock, Helonging to the monaſtery of 
Sd 30 dura eſe monks have fit 

cient land near home to keep their flock during che win- 
ter months;. bur in the ſummer, when their own'moun- 


tains are ſcorched, they ſend their ſhee Þ Joh into the pos : 
iged to pay 


where, having no lands, they are 9b) 
. bey were on Weir return 18 the mY: paſturage 


bade 22 BE the religious hou, to whom 
belong theſe tr es, or travelling flocks, have pe- 
euliar pri 1 ſecured to them 97 7 7 wn cal- 
led we ap of the Meſta; privileges, by many 

as inconſiſtent with the general 850d. : 


| "T6 N jk been traced ee" year 
F 13 9 when 127 lague, whuc} Ge neBet Europe for ſes 
yeral hd ny pain, leaving only one- 
: tid of is ts former wbb d to rat the il — 


* % 
— — 
— f 
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iaps we ought to look for its origin in more remote 
* , gon Be fie Pony ws" eupied 
18 5 Wh. s as bur little 


Feen Theſe corny, were the firſt i dine, or 
929 the firſt, at a5 the Vorarics of Pan, that ve- 
n 
ecedency e! che more modern” worſhippers of 
Ceres. Occupying the hills with their numerous flocks 
herds, it was natural for them in winter to quit a 
country, then covered 0 deep with ſhow, and to ſeek the 
ions © the ſouth; till theſe, burnt 

4 cue Fan, re d chem paſture, and 
oe Teo the mountains of the north, 
ummer months, are covered "with | 


5 * Abe pe et WY Theep oe commu 
moe 5 nth who wrote A. D. 1627, com- 
1 95 they were reduced from ſeven millions to 

5 I m illions 46d ant half, Uſtatiz reckoned in his 
four millions; | but how they are near five, - The 
proprietors are numMefous,” ſome h: or 
ur thouſand, While” others have ten times that num 
r, The: "Dilke f 5 5 Has e 
h "proprietor has ee e * to 
om h. ges annual one hundred doblons, or . 75 
and a horſe; i e flock" of two or three hun- 
145 ſep. a 1 eight hr ling who is pai 


illin Sa mom 


— 
Lo 
— 


Fi 


3 Hool 46.49 


d EY is rec EG en ge 
Fa 


offi Eve „ and eight from the Weathers; 
0 ro hear 55 the: former, dr five of of the latrer, is 
eckoned a good day's wo) ©. Some, indeed, allow 
Tpelve ſheep ro every ſhearer; but even this or 
| art 
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Wen of what we do iti E nad, wherk a common hand 
by} nee ns man has 


* = 2115 


F Sip 1610 rr EIS 
"The wack the: Mering theep is Wort line 1 

twelve pence a pound, whilſt that of the ftationary? 
flocks Fo for only fix pence; and every” ſheep is rec 
oned to yield a clear profit of ten pence dhe prolt 
Pine after all expences are diſcharged; IF Op PERS en 


{ ' 22 N 


232 


When the meep are travelling, they may feed freely 
on all the waſtes and commons; but, in 
a cultivated country, they muſt be confined within-theif 
proper. Jimits in a way which is ninety” varas Ale 


tricts, they are made to travel a> the rate of ſix" or . 
ven leagues a day; but where paſture is to be had, xhey 
are ſuffered to move very le. When they are 0 re- 
move, either in the ſpring or autumn, if che lord has 
no lands, where his flocks are to be ſtationed, the chief 
ſhepherd goes before, and engages agiſtment, either of 
thoſe. proprietors who have more than ſufficient for 
themſelves, or of the corporations, who, in Spain, have 


2 n waſtes and mo! round be 
e RO eee 
N 2 #44 3H FL 15 7» #84 react 


6 1 5 ke Gn of the Merino flock: that ſome. 
political writers have attributed the want 5 eee 
the wende eee 3 W 
On, defhending once; More | into 6s | plains of O 
Caſtille, an obſervition, confirmed by all wich whom 
J had any communlcation on the ſubject, occurred to 
me, that che wine on the ſouth ſide of the mountains, 8 
being tranſported to the north, improves greatly in its 
flavour, preciſely as other wines e by Nen re- þ 
moyed, to er gy 

N. Ab 4 PPE ; A Ne r 
beo 1 955 | | FF ron | "2 & 
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| A he and of ver days, when Lu at Leon, 
— . with the e fm mat 1 
we made a e 1 

| to Salamanca. Fer Himel und Why r k J 155 mule, 
8 allow him 2 hard doll or abou our 4 
hnga-a: days bech in geing and en d 

o pay all his oun expences on LF — * for a 2 
ranger, is - the; belt plan, . although the na- 


tives And ic more by 8 e en i 


r W J li 74 „ r 
Having ſettled all e * —— provi- 
fion'for; journey; on the th. of. October, we turn- 
ed'our backs on Leon; and, being by this time tolera- 
bl aequainted with each others "Gale, we began 2 
cobverſation.by: the way. The hopelt fellow, taking a 
heatyy, ſwig at the barrachio, or leathern bottle, which 
contained pur; wine, broke the ſilence, by telling me, 
that [this was the. Ain of his. moſt favourite cat; and 
then, continuing his diſcourſe, gave me the hiſtory, 
hothoof che cat and of the countries through which he 
had xayelled wich ber ſpoil.—This was to him, in 
all his journeys, a conſtant companion, a never-failing 
oy of conſolation ; and he--appeared - to. be. as 
ond of ber now dead, as it was poſſible for him to 
ve been, whilſt ſhe was ſenſible of his careſſes. The 
ſkingcontained about & gallon, anc r es 
N88 Allled,: "SEO! 24m, hall 2 tay... I 
* be way was over an 8 plain i; band 84 
5 t from diſtant bills, | 
> ind rounded. by the action of water. The 
hari are chiefly rye, — dome ene and bar- 
on are the, ede 7 2 the 


© * #1 x 84 


3 Vi Vic; 1 42 „* I 


"Fa was truck 8 e of 
. nah 2 neither ſheer, Coulter, , mould- 


„e 
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board, fig (tor to this! defect I was ' become familiar), 
but as hav ving the ſnare morticed into the curved beam 
at leaſt three inches above its heel, 1 
degree of friction, which muſt gregtiy inc 

bour of the oxen, - 3 Page 14: 1 Tha 


p "The m numęrqus villages contain from fifty. 0 five 0 
fix hundred mud-wall cottages, but ſeem in general 
to be going to decay. The inns are more wretche 
than thoſe of the Aſturias, and are thought to be on 
e e, make up more than one bed. 


1 * . 


| dat; Taral, 1 we flept the firſt ni night PO Wy 
as ſoon- as We arrived, 1 ſurveyed the. ce 
made out my inventory of-t iture; finding in 7 
chamber (for they had only one) pro! 8 do bro- 
ken benches, one crippled table, and a. little lamp 
dripping its oil, and ſmoking, in the middle of cthe 
room. This circumſtance is not uncommon, 5 
they 0 no candles, their lamps are 
mo ry ie - 5 T. — ng too much 
a traveller to 1 and was preparing to 
ſettle myſelf. comfortably, en an old canon of 
Oviedo, with, two {chool-boys, and a young friar, 
entering, told me, that they had beſpoken this room 
ſome days before. I bowed ſubmiſſion, but ſtop⸗ 
tf one moment to enquire the age of this youn — g friar. 
e informed me, that he was now in his venteenth 
year; and that, two years before, at Aviles, in the Aſtu, 
rias, having accompliſhed his noviciate, he had DO 
nabe the W reac POT eee 
1 15 2 6 0 0 
When 1 ind. 3 17 faithful — ris = 
me, that he had procured a bed for me at. the houſe 
| of the curate, who was a friend of his, whither he in- 
| ſtantly conducted me. Here l met with ſuch a re- 
] og | ception 
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ception; that Thad no reaſon to lament my dilipp/int- 
hong? rr 4 464 te! i | 
eng W at ee Anh 
nfs had occaſion co N cm of dreſs. 
is 1 I z every province om Us 
har Nee ee who een e. 
on, were from Aſtorga. They had round hats, lea- 
ther jackets without lee ves, and trowſers ſome what 
reſembling thoſe of Dutchmen, perſectiy correſ- 
= n were formerly vom by: rhe 
Brachati,” © „ * 94 
rs * i 2 1604 1 13 5 K n ; 
8 Is only for the 
IT the rt; vaſt- and ſhapeleſs pile, poſ- 
the — of great antiquity, and 'command- 
extenſive-property. This city ſeems to be 
jr. ering yet includes fix convents. It is divid- 
ed into nine nd weakens wid” een 
ew bundred and thirey-four fouls. £ 


{Bend rs! three quarts, 4 a FOR 
— ounces; beef is ſeven 6 penny a+ſmall 
fraction under-ewo--pences and mutton is -o pence 
— ken The beſt wine is about five pence 
| T deſe are the ſtated prices, when beef and 
— are to be had; but my guide having neglect- 
ed to make proviſion for | himſelf, muſt have been con- 
tented to pick the bones of my miſerable fo wl had 
ie — bende — W eee 
0 b. ne | yp A 

The road from —— eus 
| Spaniſh leagues, all the- way near the Eſla, a little ri- 
verwhoſe wa er runs into the Duero below Zamora. 
From this circumſtance the way is moſtliy level; the 
nen ach os day of 
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e Eno; and the villages are ce 


At Santa 'Ovena, having the ene to ae 
the room, which, like moſt in Spain, ſerved” the double 
purpoſe of bed- chambers and parlour, I found ir to be 
twelye feet by ten; yet, in theſe contracted limits were 
contained, a bed, the treſſels for another, a chair u ta- 
ble, with two large cheſts for the king's tobacco, for 
barley, Iinen and all the treaſures of the family. The 
kitchen is nearly of the ſame dimenſions: yet in this 
poſada T counted thirty-five horſes, mules, and aſſes, 
with their riders and 3 way wa * lodging for 
me 4 1 855 * e 

Whüllt 1 was at eppes an whe: — — 
When J had given him bread, he kiſſed it, bowed his 
head, and left the room. Struck with his behaviour, 1 
followed him inſtantly, and gave him brooms " 
bowed, Kiſſed it in lence, and leſt the ian. 

ee a city of great antiquity, is etal 
ah very low, but formerly it muſt have been conſidera- 
ble, and will, I have no doubt, ſoon regain its eonſe- 
quence. Situated in a fertile country on the ecnfines 
of Portugal, watered by the Duero, and near the con- 
flux of the Eſla, it muſt always have invited plenty; 
and when the communication ſhall be 0 pened by the 
canal, for the tranſport- of its productions; it will 
daily grow in wealth. The extent of its fortifications, 
twenty-three pariſh churches, and ſixteen conventi, 
incloſed within the walls, in ſome meaſure ſerve to 
ſhew what it was; and the recent decorations" of the 
cathedral give a good ſpecimen. of what it may hereaf- 
ter bei This building is old, but the altar is modern, 
and is much to be admired for the variety of its mar- 
bles, chiefly from the Aſturias; for the elegance of 
» and for the of its hangings, which 
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mud-wall cottagees. n Nees 
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are made of crimſon, velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold. I* 2 Fx HY "uy 


The chief manufactures are, of hats, ſerges, coarſe 
ejoth,andnjitre;/ but for the latter the climate is by no 


 SWEHANS egy. MI Bad e * = 
Beef is cheaper than at Benavente, being here only ſix 

quarts,” or ſomething more than three halfpence a 

pound; but pork is nearly three times as much. 


F ai r J | 
From Zamora we travelled only three leagyes, and 
reſted for the night at Gorrales; a village of three hun- 
dred and fixty cottages. It was not till next mor- 
ning that I fully comprehended for what reaſon we 
upon aur entering an extenſive foreſt, my provident 
oonductor told me, that he always choſe to meet the 
morning, rather than to be overtaken by the night, 
whenever he / was to paſs through a foreſt, and that 
by ſuch precautions, he had frequently eſcaped unmo- 


8 


ie nenen. e . age 0 E e 
From Corrales we aſcended gently for three leagues, 
and then deſcending as many, at the end of ſeven hours 
we reached Calzade deValdeunciel, having travelled for 
at leaſt five hours. through a foreſt, in which, as we 
proceeded, my guide told me the names of the emi- 
nences to be paſſed, all diſtinguiſhed by one generic 
veller would ſtand in need of a confeſſor to prepare him 
for his fate. Conſidering the vaſt extent of this foreſt, 
and its vicinity to Portugal, no ſituation can be more 
vourable to robbers, or to the ſmuggler who, when 

has been plundered himſelf, is apt to plunder 
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T ſoil” here is moſt evidently decompoſed: gra- 
nite, bi its quartz, feld ſpat, and mica. ING 
are chiefl ly: Hex, roble, and the | cork tree. 50 hs 
Ay the way from 1550 ed Salartian „ end 
tulry leagues, or about one hundred and fifty miles, 
the country is 75 5705 flat and open, that the moori horſe, 
when they invaded Spain, muſt have mer-with n 
to impede their —— "becauſe, — fuch ex 
lains, ppreſſe le, diſpirited and — 
995 9 "little, inclination to Rias reſiſtance; and 
ad it not been for a mote hardy rate inhabiting the 
mountains of the north, the Whole peninſula might at 
this moment _— —_ numbered 9 the followers 
PH 1 Dee 


Ne nn 
re R's my Wer args Satin 
with a view of paying 2 viſit, 5 appoiſitment; to 
— marquis of Oviedo, but, unfortunately for mie, 
ir I found that he was detained by illneſs at 
ED s diſappointment ' was the miore'vexati- 
e jad no letters, nor any prbſpect ofbeing 
ventured however, to preſent myſelf to 
De. EY ſident of the Iriſh college, . re- 
Sd with politeneſs, ook 77 Sg Sala drecti- 
on, during my ten days abode nee, 
confidered me as. part of Bly family. bs 8 
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His trafo! is ; reſpeRable, and ine convent,” part o 
hi he occup A it 
vas built by the de bor upon their ox pul. A. B. 1614. 
lion, being found much too extenſive for any one fo 
ciety, if was divided; the ſouth ſide being given to h 
1 "ard, to the Tage of the e for 
c 


The e c cindtioh o ihe e is / Uhite 
ries * and” more than two hundred feet long. 
8 In 


1 71 
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Io--the-middle. of each, through the. whole extent, 
there xuns a wide gallery to form a com Iextion be 
tween a doub uble range o f bed- rooms. Theſe Jong gal- 
leries having no light excepting at the ! ae well 
Japted: 40. he climate; for eyen at noon, and 

the, molt-diffyving bes 9 fſummer, 3 aft 
. cool retreat. _ The. whole building is covered. with a 
walk, cot ling all the e 5 and here 


 Heyoung men "ke th tl W xs 


"the wing dev: the biw > aha 5 is 
SO . to WR, with. the JAdition of 4 eloiſter, 

and an.clegant apartment of ſixty feet by thirty, deſign- 
be. conference and  iſpurations. 4 75 20 | | 
1 


he church is in common boch c 
il built upon ſuch a plan as muſt do credit to the 
taſte e as A: 33 ofthe ee Fan u⸗ 
ty. N 1 255 5 165 3 
We 


Inf the Iriſh, 8 three bebte Kaden are teceh reed 

at a time, and when theſe are ſent back to Ireland, tlie 

ſame. number from thence are admitted, to be like 

| education . 5 2 5 "Th pe" 1 — 
n requires, eight years. They are 

881 well founded in the lang V and of the 

e allotted Y them 1 in Spain, four years. are 7 bir 


The iy em of philoſophy includes Cy — 

. The br phyſics, and ethics. * 

2 Jacquier; and for 4 of 5 Ke 5 Colter, 
hey riſe every TOS: pal 1 

no Vacations. e 


The mode of giving | re bd be 

themſelves, but N to be followed 15 9 7 
erſities. The ſtudents have queſtions propoſed. for 

har r diſcuſſion rice every day, and on. efc 9 1 
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He rde les Lich "oy 4 5 a 1 Et 
children; and, although in a ſtate of baniſhment, ſeems 
happy in the diſcharge of his. important fandiions.. - Je 

is, however, much to be lamented; that hes and — | 
would be reduced to the neceſſity of ſeeking chat pro- 
tection in a foreign and diſtant: country, to which they 
are entitled in their own. This kind of perſecutiou 
is neither juſt nor politic. 1. is certain that ignoranee 
and bigotry. | have a ſtrong connection. Would yeu 
overcome inveterate rejudices, and are you anxious to 
baniſh fo perſtition ? 2 in the light. / ould; you: con- 


eiliate 92. 0 affections of thoſe Is differ from you in 
their religious creed? no longer perſecute. Embrace 
them, and from enemies they well become your 

Oe, F:& in the 5 eee 5 opinion ie 


cannot aſian the 1 75 will ee agi till the 


diſtinction. between catholics and eee wal 


ceaſe. 15 Bet. -2 


— 


. 5 4 11 


To haſten this event, the education of cattivlics | in i 
Ireland, for the purpoſe of the miniſtry, ſhould not 
only be connived wo but ſhould es Wide: Alb end 
evcdjurigemne. . 
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The 'univetfiv def Sic wis folltded i th 
b 1200, by Alfonſo IX. king of N and regulated 
Alfonſo, furnamed the : Wiſe, (A. D 1254) un. 
der — — 4 N the g greateſt Aton 
mers of Eurbpe. ctinary ſoon roſe into impor- 
earice, arid berate eminent in Europe by acquaintance 
with the Arabian authors, and, dreh Ang with the 
Greek”? Its proſeſſors trariflated  Avicena,” ho took 
the lead in medicine, and Averroes, who had beſtowed 
much time in ſtudying Ariſtotle ;. but not ſatisfied with 
from the Arabs,' they laboured much them- 


ves, and became juſtly famous in their day for theif 


knowledge in Juriſprudence, and for their #5 in all 
the — cultivated in Europe. fer orher 
of the firſt profeſſors of this vhiverſity for Ariftotle 
andfor” Thomas Aquinas, continues to the preſctit day. 
The courtindeed has long declared war againif' chem 
both, and repeatedly commanded' that they. ſhould be 
—— but; not having adopted ich! tmechods as 

to ſecure" obedience, the old profeffors 
wall in the ſame r in which their fathers walked be- 
fore chem | di 


We are not b however x to imagine Uk TON 
no men of liberal ideas. Far be it from 
us to entertain ſuch a thought; becauſe we know that 
even in the darkeſt ages, ſome men of ſcience were hid 
in convents, who, had they lived in more favourable 
times, would have diffufed light, and have been ad- 
mired in the world. One ſuch, and I doubt not 
there may be many, I met with in D. Joſeph Diaz, 4 
father of the Auguſtines; who, for ſearnimg, good 
ſenſe, and liberality of ſentiment, would be. an otfa- 
ment to any Dy | | 


i i ＋ * 
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n but they are now much reduced; and; 17 5 
the number of matriculas was nineteen” dance and 


The ſudents were ences — NEW HR 
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nine. In a curious edict of Charles V. for the regu- 


lation of mendicity, we find a claufe permitting ſtu- 


dents in the univerſities to beg, provided they have 
a licence from the rector: but in the preſent day they 


appear to be in à more reſpectable condition, and few 
if any, take n Of this privilege: e 


The library js ſpacious, and tolerably well furniſh 
ed with modern books; yet the bulk is traſh, ANY 
principally of ſcholaſtio divinity. 


Of all the public edifices, the cathedral "= the * 
worthy of attention. The foundation of this ancient 


one hundred and thirty high in the nave, and eighty 


in the ailes. The whole is beautiful, but the moſt 


firiking part of this church, and of many public build- 


ings in this eity, is the ſeulpture, which merits 


admiration, not only for the taſte therein diſplayed, but 


for its excellent preſervation. Over the principal door 


ts repreſented, in bold relief, the adoration of the ſages ; 
and over another, the public entrance of Chriſt into Je- 


ruſalem ; all appearing as freſh and * as if Gay "A 


were but recently put up. 


The thureh of the Dominicans comes linle ſhort 


of the cathedral in point of feulpture. It has a repre- 
ſentation of St. Stephen ſtoned, with a crucifix above 


it, all as large as life, and not apparently injured by the 
weather. Indeed in both theſe edifices the carvings: 


ate in ſome meaſure protected, not from a driving 
rain, but from its perpendicular deſcent, becauſe they 
fink back as much as the thickneſs of the wall 


wi permit, which is at leaſt ſix feet, & are ſurrounded 
% mouldings projecting conſiderably beyond the wall. 


he N Rn was prudent ; yet 1 
was 


ſtructure was laid A. D. 15 13, but it was not finiſhed- 
till 1734. It is three hundred and ſeventy-eight feet 
long, one hundred and -eighty-6ne wide in the clear, 


5 
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was not a little ſtruck when L obſerved the ornaments 
of baſs- relief preſerving their ſharpeſt angles, even 


. when expoſed to the full force ↄf the deſtructive ele- 


ments. This circumſtance may be readily accounted | 
for, when we conſider that the ſtone is a grit, which, 
when firſt taken from the quarry, is ſoft; but, upon 
being expoſed to the air, acquires hardneſs, Hence 
it is peculiarly valuable both to the architect and the 


ſculptor ; and to theſe properties we may attribute the 


beautiful monuments of art which abound in Sala- 
manca. 


It wank be Gaia to deſcribe che convents and 
lic ſeminaries of this once famous city; yet, to 
paſs them all in ſilence, would be inexcuſable. I there- 


fore oy — ſuch as are more moſt ep. of 


ana theſe may certainly be reckoned the old 


| college. Here the — is ſmall, yet elegant; 


and the cloiſter, with its four andjtwenty columns, one of 
the prettieſt in Salamanca: the apartments are commo- 


dious, and thoſe of the 2 are in a ſuperior 


ſtile. 


The a of the archbiſhop i is built upon a large 
ſeale, more light and airy, and having four galleries 
of one hundred and thirty feet, with two and thirty co- 


lumns „ e by as many, which form the cloiſter, 


it may be called 2 The date of this 
building 13 1550. | | | 


Cuenca college is e preſent for it 


neatneſs and ſimplicity; but the portico, when finiſhed, 
will place e elegant n . 


city. 


= The college of Oviedo, with the churches of the 


Auguſtine 
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Aus guſtinos Calzados and ny the 'Conmelignr Deralaze a 


ferve attention. 


Of all theſe colleges and convents, it were endleſs 

to enumerate the treaſures and rich Jewels deſigned 
for the ſervice of the altar. Whatever is moſt valua- 
ble, the produce of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and Ameri- 
ca, is here collected; and the beſt workmen, in every 
country, have exerted all their taſte and ſkill, each in 
his ſeveral branch, to ſhew the perfection of his art. 
The ornaments and dreſſes of the prieſts are both rich *' ; 
and beautiful; but the moſt coſtly piece of furniture, B 
in moſt” convents, is the Cuſtodia, that is, the depoſi- f 
tory of the hoſt, or according to the ideas of a catholic, 3 
the throne of the moſt High, when, upon ſolemn feſti- j 
vals, he appears to command the adoration of mankind. 
It is not uncommon to expend ſix thouſand ounces of =_ 
ſiwer upon one of theſe, beſides gold and precious 


| ſtones; yet in moſt of them, the workmanſhip Ons 
the value of the materials. 


ky 


The great f quare, although laſt 2 is not 
leaſt worthy — attention. I had almoſt hourly occaſion 
to paſs through it, and never ſaw it without pleaſure. 
It is ſpacious, regular, built upon arches, and ſurround- 
ed wich- piazzas. Such a ſquare would be admired 
- even in London, or in Paris; but in a city like Sala- 
manca, where all the ſtreets are narrow, it gives peculi- 
ar expanſion to the lungs, when you find yourſelf at li- 
berty to breathe, when light burſts upon you by ſur- 
priſe, and when ſymmetry unites with greatneſs in all 
the overs by which you are. encompaſſed. py 


its | 
d, The portico'is not more to b 
us in the day, than for the protection it affords. by night; 


becauſe in this city they have an execrable cuſtom, 
doch offenſive to the 1 and ne of 22955 
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clothes, fimilar to that, for which the inhabitants of the 
Old Town. in Edinburgh have been delervedly res 
8 


- In the yeat 100, there was. not a ſingle convent in 
Salamanca ; and in 1480, previous to the diſcovery of 
America, they had only fix for men, and three for wo- 
men; but now there are thirty-nine. In 1518, they 
counted ele ven thoufand virgins. At preſent the per- 
ſons under vows are happily reduced to one en 
five hundred 15 nineteen. | 


The houſes are ew more than three thouſand, yet they 
have twenty-ſeven pariſh churches, with fifteen chapels, 
and the clergy are, of thoſe that are parochial, three 
kundred and ninety-nine ; of the cathedral, one hun- 
dred thirty-two; beſides the royal clergy of S. Mark, 
* As the whole to five hundred 


and eighfr. 


In 2 city where the convents 8 d are fo nu- 
merous, it may be well expected, that beggars will 
abound; and agreeably to this idea it is ſeen, that by 
the ample proviſion here made for lazineſs, every ſtreet 
twarms with vagabonds, not merely with thoſe, who 
are proper objects of compaſſion, but with wretches, 
who, if compelled to work, would be found abundant- 
ly able to maintain themſelves. © There is indeed an 
hoſpicio, or general work-houſe, for their reception; 
but as the funds are limited, and do nat amount to. ſix - 
een hundred a year, it can ſupport only four 
hundred and fifty paupers. Should, however, the go- 
vernment be inclined to increaſe theſe funds, it will 
make no great difference, becauſe the numbers both 
in the work-houſe and the ſtreets will always bear pro- 
rtion to the food diſtributed. This truth can ſcarce- 

y be inculcated too often; but I fhall defer my obs» 
ſervations upon it, till I come to treat of Cadiz. 15 
| 25 8 


- 
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Among the various implements in this hoſpicio, 1 
was much pleaſed with one for weaving tape, both cheap 
and ſimple in its conſtruction, and fo expeditious in its 
work, that a little child weaves near fifty yards, and a 
woman more than one hundred and twenty, in a day. 


The bobbin is worked by the left hand alone, the fin- 
gers being kept under the chain, and the thumb above it. 
The ſlaie is held in the right hand to beat up the work, 


I was much pleaſed with the huſbandry in the vicini- 
ty of this city, as being ſuited to the ſoil. The plough 
has neither coulter, fin, nor mould-board ; but near the 
tail of the ſhare it has two pins, ſo diſpoſed as to lay 
the furrow in high rafters or ridges, like the roof of a 
hauſe. In this condition the land is left till ſeed time, 
when the ploughman firſt ſows the grain, then ſlits 
the 5 ; and thus the ſeed, being all covered at 1 
equal depth, ſprings away together, and appears as 11 
it had been arlled“ This 11 light ſoil, certainly 
much better than either to plough clean before the 
grain is put into the ground, or to ſow it under furrow, 
according to the practice of ſome Engliſh farmers ; 
yet I am inclined to think that the Hampſhire method 
of ſowing upon ftale fallows, and letting in the ſeed by 
drags, would be found: more profitable. STR 


It is well known, that by this modern improve: 
ment, the value of land has been more than dour 
| bled upon all the Hampſhire hills. When they were 
accuſtomed to plough often for their wheat, as in the 
low countries, and upon ſtrong land, it has frequ ently 
happened, that after ſowing four buſhels to an acre, 
they have reaped only eight, and ſometimes not more 
than half as much. But now, by ſuffering the land te 
ſettle, by ſcattering their ſeed upon the ground, when 
the whole perhaps is covered with thiſtles, and by paſ- 
ling their heavy drags twice over the field, moving each 
time thelength-way of the furrow, they make a ſaving 
on the quantity of feed, and more than double * = 


| | 
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duce they were accuſtomed to receive, By improv- 
ing on this practice, that is, by puſhirig the principle 
ſo far as to fold his ſheep upon the land as faſt as he 
had ſown it, a judicious farmer, who lives at Cholter- 
ton in Wilſhire, a few years ſince reaped forty buſhels 
from an acre, on land which, with different manage- 
ment, would probably never have yielded back the 
ſeed he ſowed. 5 ä 2 


When expreſs myſelf ſatisfied with the huſbandry 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, it is only ſo far as it 
relates to ploughing; for, in no other reſpect has it 
any claim to approbation. The ploughman and the 

ier, inſtead of being united in the ſame perſon, are 

* eternally at variance; and as the latter is the beſt 

tenant, the great proprietors give him the preference. 

Hence the country has been depopulated, and the lands 
which are in tillage, for want of cattle to manure 
and tread them, produce light crops of corn. This 

biſhopric formerly contained ſeven 9 and forty 

eight corporation towns; but now it has only three 
hundred and thirty-three, the other four hundred and 
fifteen being deſerted, and their arable lands reduced to 
paſture. To ſuch an extent is the depopulation ſpread, 
that, in a ſpace of ſeven leagues in length, and five in 
breadth, which formerly contained one hundred and 
twenty ſeven towns, each with its corregidor and coun- 

cil, only thirteen - remain. Theſe have forty-ſeven 


* 


Ibe ſoil, I have ſaid, is light. It is a ſand, and 
evidently a decompoſed granite, becauſe upon exa- 

mination, it is ſeen to be plentifully charged with a fine 
- white mica. The rock is chiefly granite, covered in 
ſome places with ſchiſt, but in others with filicious 
grit, which, as it appears to me, is nothing but the fine 
Land or broken quartz of the granite, united by a 


All men are fond of ſyſtem: they aſſemble facts, 
nd are never happier, than when from theſe they can 
e dequce 
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deduce ſome general concluſion. The facts I with 
to have recorded, are ſuch as may trace out the origin 
of grit; and I am at preſent much inclined to think, 
that hereafter it will be given to the granite. The 
connection, as it relates to vicinity, ſtands confeſſed, 
and may be ſo far uſeful in making out the hiſtory of 
that great revolution which once happened to our earth; 
but, from my own obſervations, I am ready'to infer a 
more intimate connection, and that they ſtand related 


to each other as effect, and cauſe, or as the parent and 
his offspring. 


I have already ſuggeſted this idea, and have ven- 
tured to draw one concluſion from it in reſpect to 
Monjouy, near Barcelona. If well founded, this will 
aſſiſt us to account for the aſtoniſhing number of large 
grit ſtones, or grey whethers, as they are called, on the 
. Wiltſhire Downs, and will confirm the diluvian ſyſtem 

firſt ſuggeſted by Mr. King, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of 1767. One of theſe large bowlder 
ſtones of grit, contains fragments of white opaque, and 
likewiſe of tranſparent quartz, with two flint ſtones of a 
conſiderable ſize. J muſt, however, reſerve what I 
have to ſay upon this ſubject, till I come to the deſcrip- 
tion of the Alps, on my return from Spain. 


The government of this city is in a corregidor, on, 
alcalde mayor, and forty-eight regidores. | 


When I had ſatisfied my. curioſity at Salamanca, ind 
found my ſtrength ſo far reſtored that I could with ſafe- 
ty proſecute my journey, I made an agreement with a 
Meozo del Camino, for himſelf and mule, to go with 
me to the Eſcurial, not by the direct road, but by q 
ſmall detour, in order to ſee, at Piedrahita, a famous 

country- ſeat built by the Duke of Alba. The next 
dap, after dinner, October 22, I took leave of Dr. Cur- 


tis with a cordial regret at parting, and ſet n on 
L way, NN towards Alba. 


For 
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For-the firſt two 54 we aſcended gradually ; 
then entered a foreſt of ſlex, which, as my guide in- 

formed me, ſtretches caſt and weſt near forty leagues. - 
The acorns here are of the kind deſcribed by Horace, 
as the origin of war among the rude inhabitants of an 
infant world, « glandem © atque cubilia propter.” Not 
auſtere, like thoſe of the oak, or of the common lex, - 
but ſweet and palatable, like the cheſnut, they are food, 
not merely for the ſwine, but for the peaſants, and 
yield conſiderable profit. Beyond the limits of this - 
Pref, we began to deſcend through a fine cultivated. 
country, abounding with corn and wine; and at the 
diſtance of four ſhort leagues from Salamanca, we - 


This city contains at preſent only three hundred 
houſes, and has ſeyen convents. One of them, that 
of the Carmelites, merits attention for its pictures, and 
for its treaſures; but the greateſt curioſity is the caſtle, 
with its round tower, ſupported by four ſquare ones, in 
which is depoſited the armour of all the dukes of 
Alba. To this ancient edifice they have added, at 
ſucceſſive periods, more modern habitations, forming 
a conſiderable quadrangle ; but unfortunately all the 


About three leagues from hence, we entered another 
vaſt foreſt of the ilex, where we ſaw many droves 
of ſwine, a village with a church, conſiſting of four cot- 
tages, including the habitation of the curate. Here 
we took up our quarters in the middle of the day ; 
and having left it, were proceeding towards Piedrahita, 
when a fall of heavy and inceſſant rain compelled us 
to 2 3 it, and to e 1 for hedge 8 4 
miſer F855 e called Malnartido. The a had 
only one bed for the uſe of the whole "4, ; and as 
that was occupied by a lad, ſon to the good woman 
of the houſe, Ko dying of a putrid fever, we had a 
W 


\ 
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bed-chamber, they had, as uſual, a kitchen, a room of 


about ten feet ſquare, with an elevated hearth in the 


centre of it, over which a little opening in the roof af- 
forded a vent for the ſmoke. Around the hearth was 


a wide bench, which by day ſupplied the place of 
chairs, and by night ſerved the purpoſe of a bed. Up- 
on this they deſigned to ſcatter ſtraw for me, leav- _ 


Ing my guide to meaſure his length on the bare board 
at the other end of this magnificent apartment. Hap- 


pily „however, I. had a paſs from count Campemanes 
in my pocket. This I ſent, with my humble duty ta 


the alcalde, requeſting that he would be pleaſed to pro- 


cure me a lodging for the night. In a few minutes the 
meſſenger returned, and ſoon after the alcalde was 


announced. I roſe up inſtantly, prepared to meet him 


with profound reſpect; but, inſtead of a haughty magi- 


ſtrate, ſuch as my imagination had conceived him, 


behold a little inſignificant man, humble in his appear- 
ance, dreſſed in a coleto, or leathern jacket deſtitute 
of ſleeves, and bound cloſe round him with a girdle of 


the ſame materials. He informed me, that he had 


made all arrangements, and that the beſt bed in the vil 


lage was preparing for me. He had ſcarcely finiſhed, 


when the young man, whoſe place I was to occupy, 


entered to expoſtulate ; but the alcalde cut him ſhort 
with no hay remedio ; and therefore, finding that it was 


to no purpoſe to complain, he quitted poſſeſſion with a 


good grace, and took up his lodging in the houſe of 
ſome relation. Having thus ſecured a bed, 1 left my 


guide to take good care of the alcalde, as a token of 
gratitude for his attention, and retired ro my quarters 


for the night. 


In my new habitation I met with a comfortable bed, 


clean ſheets, and a kind reception from the family; 
and when I was to quit them in the morning, they could 


not be prevailed upon to accept a recompenfe. I was 
28 5 | much 
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much furpriſed at finding ſuch generous ſentiments i in 2 
cottage ; but ] have ſince had frequent opportunities of 
admiring the high ſpirit of the Spaniards, and, in 
many inſtances, their contempt for money. 


The putrid fever was not confined to the poſada ; ; 
it raged without, reſtraint; and, not only in this village, 
but in thoſe of the vicinity, there was ſcarcely a houſe 
from which they had not lately buried one of the family. 
It is much to be lamented, that the curates in Spain are 
not taught the management of fevers. As they muſt 
attend the dying, to adminiſter the ſacraments, it would 
be a deed of mercy well ſuited to their character, and 
by no means inconſiſtent with their ſacred functions, 
ſhould they learn to preſcribe the medicines, which, in 
.England, when properly applied, generally ſucceed | in 
checking the diſeaſe, and reſcuing from death. This 
knowledge may be eaſily acquired; and whenever it 

ſhall be univerſally diffuſed, fevers will ceaſe to be 
ſo deſtructive as at preſent, and will be feared in 
many cafes no more than fire, which, well regulated, is 
not only ſafe, but ſalutary ; yet, if ſuffered to ſpread, 
is fatal to the houſe. It is not my intention to inſinu- 
are, that the two profeſſions of phyſic and divinity 
ſhould be united, but only that in every place thete 
ſhould be ſome one at hand, who might endeavour to 
.extinguilh this deſtructive flame the moment it appears; 
and, conſidering how ſmall and thinly ſcattered are the 
villages in Spain, and how wretched their inhabitants, 


the curate is the only perſon from whom they may 
naturally expect relief. 


The country beyond Malyartido 1s exceedingly 
broken; and the granite rocks, expoſing their rug- 
ged fronts without a covering, ſhew clearly, that 
the ſummit of this great chain of mountains is not re- 
mote. We had been aſcending all the way from Sala- 
*manca; but having left the Tormes as we draw nigh 


iro Picdrahica, the waters take 2 courſe, and run 
into the ** 


Piedrabiia 
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5  Pitdrabita is 2 village of one hundred and fifty hou- 
fes, with three convents and a beaterio, belonging to the 
dutcheſs of Alba, and famous only on account of a 


country: ſeat erected here by the late duke, in imitati- 


on of the Engliſh. Inſtead of being built round a 
court, with a corridor, like the Spaniſh houſes, it pre- 
ſents a front of one hundred feet, with two projecting 
wings of ſixty feet ; and the ground floor, inſtead of be- 
ing abandoned to coach-houſe and ſtables, is occupied 
by the kitchen, the offices, and the principal apartments; 
and over theſe, are bed-chambers for ſervants, Con- 
trary to the Spaniſh cuſtom, every room is ceiled, and 
the walls are papered. Altogether, it is a comfortable 
reſidence; but, to an Engliſhman, it has no great pre- 
tenſions. Had not the faireſt part of its furniture been 
removed, it would have ſeemed more beautiful; for 
the dutcheſs, who had been there with her friends for 
a few weeks during the greateſt heats of ſummer, was 
lately returned to court, and her preſence would have 
made a more humble habitation appear enchanting. 


In leaving Piedrahita, we continued along the valley, 
ſhut in between high mountains, all covered with the 
ilex and gumciſtus. Theſe, mixed with the grey gra- 
nite rocks, make a beautiful appearance. As we ad- 
vanced, we overtook ſeveral Merino flocks returning 


to the ſouth. Near the Caſas del Puerto, we entered 
another valley, running eaſt and weſt near ten leagues, 


and never much more than a mile in breadth. At the 


end of it, ſtands Avila. 
The ſoil is fand: the plough is like that laſt deſcribed; 


dhe fields are divided into ſmall portions ; and the paſture 


is common. Their ſheep are folded, and the ſhep- 
herd remains all night with his dogs near his flock, 
ſheltered only by a ſtraw cabin, juſt large. enough to 
ſtretch himſelf at length. They have no iron about 
| their carts, either on the wheels or axle- tree; the whol 

| | | 18 
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is wood. The e onen are yoked in pairs, and draw 


vy burdens by their horns. The dreſs of te ale 
is the coleto. 


As ſoon as we arrived in Avila, I viſiiel the 
market, to make, as uſual, proviſion for the day; and 
having purchaſed a kid, which, when the Merino 
flocks are paſſing, ſells for about ten reals, or two ſhil- 
lings, I ſentir to the cook's ſhop, and then began my 
rambles. Whilft 1 was making ſome inquiries, 2 
- 7 aw accoſted me, gave me the informations I 

uired, undertook himſelf to be my guide, and, 
| be ore we parted, made me engage to dine with him. 
This was D. Baltafar Lezaeta, a prebendary of the 
cathedral ; from whom I received as much at- 
tention as if I had been recommended by 2 
friend. 


Avila has at preſent nk a thouſand houſes, or one- 
fixth part of its former population; yet the convents 
are not diminiſhed, being ſixteen in number, nine for 
men, ſeven for women. Beſides theſe, it maintains 

cight pariſh churches, a cathedral with forty canons, 
five hoſpitals, and a univerſity. No wonder, then, 
that it ſhould fwarm, as it (ors, with rurdy beg · 


This city, built upon à granite rock, and inclofed 
by a wat with cighty-eigh N towers, has 
every where the ap Ag. rage great n but 
more eſpecially in the cathedral. 


In this are many things worthy of attention, but prin- 
cipally the cloiſter, for its exquiſite neatneſs, and elegant 
ſimplicity. The ſacriſty is a good building, and the 
treaſure contained in it, both in plate and je wels, 
would in England be called ineſtimable. The cuſtodia 

as uſual, . ſolid ſilver, is four feet high, 5 
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with Ionic, Compoſite, and Corinthian columns, and 
diſplays much taſte both in its deſign and execution. 
Among their jewels they have the pectoral of the late 
archbiſhop of Toledo, the infant don Luis, valuable 
chiefly for its gems, all large and of the fineſt water. 
The choir has beautiful carvings. 


Of the convents, the moſt remarkable are thoſe of 
the Carmelites; one for nuns, the other for friars ; the 
latter built upon the ſpot where S. Tereſa was born, 
the former where ſhe took the veil. In this, the prin- 
cipal thing at prefent worthy to be noticed, is a.pic- 
ture by Morales, repreſenting a dead Chrift in his 
' mother's arms; of which nothing need be faid after 
having named the painter, becauſe all his works have 
fuch peculiar ſoftneſs and expreſſion, that men have 
univerſally agreed in calling him, divine. The Carme- 
lites of Avila once poſſeſſed a treaſure infinitely more 
valuable to them, than all the pictures ever painted by 
Morales: this was the body of S. Tereſa. It was ori- 
ginally interred at Alba, A. D. 1582, but three years 
afterwards it was ſecretly taken up, and conveyed to 
Avila, where it was not ſuffered long to reſt; for the 
duke of Alba finding all other expedients vain, made 
application to the pope, and obtained an order for its 


The life of 8. Tereſa, lately publiſhed among thoſe 
of other ſaints, by the Rev. A. Butler, is peculiarly 
| ing. Her frame was naturally dehcate, her 
imagination lively, and her mind, incapable of being 
fixed by trivial objects, turned with avidity to thoſe, 
which religion offered, the moment they were preſented 
to her view, But unfortunately meeting witch the 
1 of S. Jerom, ſhe became enamoured of the 
monaſtic life, and ng the line, for which nature de- 
figred her, ſhe renounced the moſt endearing ties, and 
bound herfelf by the irrevocable vow. Deep wg" 
COTE oly 
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choly then ſeized on her, and increaſed to ſuch a degree; 
that for many days ſhe lay both motionleſs and ſenſe- 
leſs, like one who is in a trance. Her tender frame, 
thus ſhaken, prepared her for extaſies and viſions, ſuch 
as it might appear invidious to repeat, were they not 
related by herſelf, and by her greateſt admirers} She 
tells us, that in the fervour of her devotion, ſhe not 
only became inſenſible of every thing around her, 
but that her body was often lifted up from the earth, 
although ſhe endeavoured to reſiſt the motion; and 
biſhop Yepez relates in particular, that when ſhe 
was going to receive the eucharill at Avila, ſhe was 
raiſed in a rapture higher than the grate, through 
which, as uſual in nunneries, it was preſented to her. 
She often heard the voice of God, when ſhe was recover- 
ed from a trance; but ſometimes the devil, by imi- 
tation, endeavoured to deceive her; yet ſhe was al- 
ways able to detect the fraud. She frequently ſaw 8. 
Peter and S. Paul ſtanding on her left hand, whilſt our 
Lord preſented himſelf before her eyes in ſuch 
a manner, that it was impoſſible for 1 4, to think 
it was the devil; yet, in obedience to the church, and 
by the advice of her confeſſor, ſhe inſulted the viſion 
as ſhe had been uſed to do the evil ſpirits, by croſſing 
herſelf, and making ſigns of ſcorn. Once when ſhe 
held in her hand the croſs which was at the 
end of her beads, our lord took it from her, and when 
he reſtored it, ſhe ſaw it compoſed of four large gems | 
incomparably more precious thandiamonds. Theſe ad 
- his five wounds nn rene upnn them after a moſt curious 
manner; and he told her, that ſhe ſhould always ſee 
that ſame appearance: and ſo ſhe did ; for from that 
time ſhe no longer ſaw the matter, of auch the croſs 
was made, but only theſe precious ſtones, although no 
one ſaw them bur herſelf. When ever devils appeared to 
her in hideous forms, ſhe ſoon made them keep their 


diſtance, ſprinkling the ground with holy water. 
She dad ofien the 5 n freed from 


purgatory 
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purgatory, and carried up to heaven; but ſhe never 
ſaw more than three which eſcaped the purifying 


flame, and theſe were F. Peter of Alcantara, F. 
Tvagnez, and a Carmelite friar. 


It is acknowledged, that many of her friends didn. 
guiſhed for their good ſenſe and piety, after examinati- 
on, were of opinion, that ſhe was deluded by the devil; 
yet ſuch was the complexion of the times, that ſhe was - 
at laſt univerſally regarded as a faint. She had indeed 

every thing needful to conciliate the good opinion of 
her friends, and the admiration of the multitude. The 
gracefulneſs and dignity of her appearance, the ſoftneſs 
of her manners, and the lovelineſs of her diſpoſition, 
the quickneſs of her wit, the ſtrength of her underſtand- 
ing, and the fire of her imagination, all her natural 
accompliſhments receiving luſtre from her exalted pie- 

ty and zeal, from the ſanctity of her life, and the ſe- 
verity of her diſcipline, all conſpired to eſtabliſh her 


reputation, as one that had immediate intercourſe with 
. | 


It is curious, yet moſt humiliating, to ſee a perſon of 
this deſcription, amiable and reſpectable as 8. Tereſa, 
deceived, and, with the beſt intentions, deceiving others. 
In this inſtance, we can readily account for the delu- 
fion from the delicacy and weakneſs. of her frame, the 
8 of a diſturbed imagination, and the prevalence 

of rſtition. But when we ſee men of the fineſt 
itandings, in perfect health, of different and diſ- 

tant — in all ages, treading upon the ſame in- 
| chanted ground, we can only wonder; for who can 
give any rational account of the aberrations. of our 
reaſon? The hiſtory of myſticiſm, if well written, 
would be highly intereſting, as embracing ſome of the 
fineſt characters that were ever admired in the world. 
Should any able writer be engaged to undertake this 
work, he will explain to us the. principles upon which 


offuer 
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Boſſuet, that prodigy of learning, perſecuted Fenelon, 
the moſt amiable of men, whilſt S. Francis of Sales 
was the object of his adoration; and why he poured 
contempt upon Madame Guion, whilſt he the 
higheſt reverence for S. Tereſa. 


This extraordinary woman, cheriſhed by 8 
princes, univerſally admired whilſt "wag and wor- 
ſhipped when dead, had the happineſs of leaving behind 

| her ſixteen nunneries, and fourteen convents of friars, 
founded by herſelf, and ſubject to the order of Carme. | 
lites, which ſhe had formed. 


Avila, although it no longer poſſeſſes her remains, 
yet, as the place of her nativity and chief refidence, is 
much reſorted to at the feaſon of her feſtival. It has 
no manufactures. Some years ſince they began making 
cloth, but the ſituation not being favourable, the 
project was abandoned, and their dependence at pre- 
fent is on the produce of the foil. The country 
abounds with ſaffron, and this for a ſeaſon finds employ- 
ment for the women and the children. Were it not 
for the cathedral and the convents, the city would be 
deſerted, becauſe not one proprietor of land reſides 
here; the whole being either rented, or held in admini- 
frration, as they expreſs it; that is, cultivated by ſtew- 
ards on the proprietors | account. 


Melon can ſuffer more thald Sent for want of 
a rich tenantry ; and, perhaps, none in this reſpect can 
rival England. We find univerſally that wealth pro- 
duces wealth; dut then, to produce it from the earth, 
a due of it muſt de in the pocket of the 
farmer: Many rn among us, either ſor amuſe- 
ment, of with' a gain, have given attention to 
agriculture, and have — much land; they have 
| luxuriant crops, and have introduced good 
- huſbandry; but, I apprehend. few can boaſt of ha- 


- 
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made much profit, and moſt are reich t to confeſs 
ng t they haye ſuffered loſs. If, then, refiding on 
their own eftates, with all their attention, they are 
conſiderable loſers ; how great would be. the loſs, if in 
diſtant provinces they employed only ſtewards, to 
plough, to ſow, to ſell, and to eat up all the produce of 
their lands? In France they are ſo ſenſible of this, 
that for want of wealthy farmers, the proprietor finds 
ſtock; and takes his proportion of the produce ; but in 
Spain, excepting a few provinces, the lands are com- 
monly in adminiſtration ; and hence, extenſive diſtricts 
yield only a conteinptible revenue to their lord. 


From Avila we proceeded about a league through a 
rich valley, and then began to climb thoſe mountains, 
which, dividing the two Caſtilles, formed for many 
ages the ſtrong barrier between the Chriſtians and the 
Moors; till Ferdinand I. deſcending with the united 
forces of Caſtille and Leon into the plain, drove the infi- 
dels before him, and diſplayed his victorious banners in 

Guadalajara, Aleala, and Madrid. 


On theſe high mountains we travelled near fivs 
leagues without ſeeing a human face, or habitarion, and 
[carcely a Veen track. 


At a loves level we found the ilex. As we eib 
ed, theſe were ſucceeded by the roble ; but” near 
the ſummit we ſaw only piſies, with the ju iperus euro- 
peus, the daphne mezereum, the matricaria ſuavis, the 
geniſta, and a variety of aromatic herbs; but chiefly 
thyme. At almoſt every level, the eiſtus tribes a bound 
upon the granite mountains, excepti where, hke 
ary the ſummits are covered =" an nn 

ow. o 


The ert lirtle village we palſed t tough, is called 
Naval Peral ; che neut, at the diltance of à league, 
Vox. 5 * Næva- 
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Navas. del Marguss : this, although it has only fifty cot- 
tages, has a church, a chapel, and a convent. From 
hence we proceeded about three leagues, and then be- 
gan deſcending into the plains of New Caſtille. 


All the way from Salamanca 1 obſerved ſaffron 
grow ing wikl, w which, if collected, would help to employ 
25 * in W villages, and yield SOTO _ 


As we ; approached the Eſcurid, we entered upon 
the king's hunting road, made, like thoſe of England, 
rather for uſe than beauty. Had the Spaniards been 

every where ſatisfied with ſuch; where they have fi- 
niſhed one league, they might have completed twenty. 
Their ambition aims in every thing at perfection, 
and by ſeeking too much; they often obtain too little. 
The idea they have formed to themſelves of a perſect 
road, in point of utility, is moſt undoubtedly well found- 
ed; but in attempting to reduce this to practice, they 
are forced to loſe much time, and to expend more 
money than the benefit to be derived from it is worth. 
Had their ambition being leſs aſpiring, ere now a com- 
inanikenion would have been ; opened IP all-their 
great cities, and much of their now loſt, 
would have found a market. This pz road ſhould 
convince the theoriſts among them, that a wa. tain 
| 2 thou: de walls, and wicker: 
eight with a foundation of huge rock 
_ be nee or for a " cots And oy for * 
mere purpo expedition, to be perſectiy both ſtrait 
and level would be deſirable, yet the traveller is better 
hy pleafed where he finds variety, and is charmed, as he 
| 2 Mrs conſtant | n 


*; "Rl arrival at my journeys end, 1 en 
 repfrom our miniſter, Mr. Lion, to inform me, that 


6 | when 


for ſome time expecting me, he had viſited Madrid; 
and that he ſhould not come to the Eſcurial ull the 


7 on; 1 immediately proceeded to repaſs the mountains, 
not returning by the ſame road, but going eaſtward by 


ful; but with the ſeorehing ſun, the aſcent of it is 
8 ſcarcely bearable. In looking down towards Segovia, 


5 lake, and extended like the ocean; but as we deſcend 
_ :nto-this- plain, we ſee the mountains riſe before us. 


is majeſtically wild, with deep ravins and projecting 
rocks, covered with pines, wherever pines can grow; 
| and torn by raging torrents. 
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when-the court left S. Ildefonſo, where he had been 


beginning of the week. | 50 


- * Having therefote ſome time to ſpare for the excurſi- 


Guadarrama, and croſſing by the Puerto de Fuenfria, 
a paſs ſo called from the coldneſs of its waters. This 


puerto is elevated, and the proſpect from it is delight: 


the whole country ap level, like the ſurface - of a 


The country immediately around us, near this ſummit, 


. - 


ala A dern 1 — ** 0 ain to the notch 


ninth ſtands S. Ildefonſo, enjoying freſhneſs, and ga- 


thering the fruits of ſpring, when all the ſouth. of theſe 
high mountains, fainting with heat, are engaged in reap- 
and collecting the autumnal crops. This change 
climate, in the ſpace. of eight leagues, for that is the 


prey — from the Eſcurial to S. - e en 
2 V. to build a palace here? 


8. Barone lt: chree * of 8 39 


by two; wings: of which being joined; each by a Jong range 


of buildings, deſigned for the king's. retinue, and tloſed 


in at bottom by iron. gates and rails; the whole form 


a beautiful and ſpacious area. The prineipal front, of 
five hundred and thirty feet in length, is to the ſouth, 


_ PL to che garden, and through its whole extent che 
CH * FE SLOTS HR 
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2 communicate va all the — che ſame 


. give ſome idea of the pictures, it may beſilficient 
to name the maſters, whoſe works have been here col- 
lected by Philip, and by ſucceeding princes. The 

i rincipal are Leonardo de Vinci, Michael Angelo, 

Hannibal Caracci, Guereino, Guido, Carlo 

Man, Correggio, Rubens, Pouſſin, Paul Veroneſe, 

Woverman, Teniers, Martin de Vos, Andrea del Sar- 

to, Vandyke, Dominicini, Tintoret, Albert Purer, 

Jordano, Velaſquez, Ribera, Ribalta, Valdez, Murillo, 

Mengs. In the church, the freſco paintings are by 

Bayeu, Mariano, and Maella. 


In the lower appartments is a enlefiidn of antique 
ſtatues, 89 e l re 
dered as ineſtimable. 


The church is dark, but clegant; and, with ho 
to treaſures, has few to rival it in Spain. Among the 
vaſt variety of gold and ſilver ornaments, the moſt 
| is one of the cigſtadias, valued originally at 
lng. * thouſand Qucatsy or 1 75690. bs. 64. ſter- 


Thegurden oevupies a ridge; ring to the ſouth, 00 
both to the e e Near the palace 
it is laid out in the old taſte, with c hedges and 
ftraight walks, highly adorned and refreſhed with nume- 
rous fountains ; but in proportion to the diſtance, it 
es frenſt where Be erage theruuncalty. ted 
and p where the cragged rocks appearing 
among oaks and pines, preſent GY * 
the works of art. 


ede ee fot in tn lich 
| OP are neither camp nor gloomy, is moſt to be == 25 
mir 
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mired for its fountains. Of theſe, the moſt remarka- 
ble are eight, delicated to the principal heathen deities ' 
and adorned each with its proper emblems. In one, 
Diana gppears attended by her nymphs, who are hiding 
her. from Acteon. In another is ſeen Latona with 
Apollo and Diana, furrounded by ſixty four jets of 
water. The moſt ſurpriſing is Fame ſeated on Pegaſus, 
with a trumpet to her mouth, throwing up a ſtream of 
more than two inches in diameter to the height of one 
hundred and thirty-two feet. But the moſt pleaſing 
ſight is the Plaxuela de las Ocho Calles, where eight walks 
unite, each with its fountain in the centre, and where 
eight other fountains, under lofty arches, ſupported by 
Tonic pillars of white Italian marble, form an octagon, 
adorned with the images of Saturn, Minerva, Vella, 
Neptune, Ceres, Mars, Hercules, and Peace, ſtanding 
round it; and Apollo, with Pandora, in the middle. 
The ſtatues are all of lead, varmſhed. in imitation of 
braſs, and were made by Fermin and Tierri. Beſides 
fountains innumerable, here are vaſt reſervoirs and falls 
of water, ſo diſpoſed as to contribute much to the. 
beauty of the place, > PEE. 


When we conſider, that the whole of the garden 
was a barren rock, that the ſoil is brought from a great 
diſtance, and that water is conveyed to every tree; 
when we reflect upon the quantity of lead uſed for the 
images, and of caſt iron for the pipes, with the ex- 
pence of workmanſhip for both, we ſhall not be ſur- 
priſed to hear that this place coſt forty-five millions of 
E or, in Engliſh money, near fix millions and an 


. 


| Nothing is more whimſical than taſte ; but, if it be 
true, that beauty is founded in utility, this place will 
always deſerve to be admired. In the preſent day, it is 
not uncommon to build the manſion-in the middle of a 
fect. open and expoſed to every wind, without 3 
og 2 without 
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without a'fence; and wholly unconnected with the gar- 
den. Near the habitation all is wild, and art, if any 
where, appears only at a diſtance. In all this we can 
trace no utility, nor will ſucceeding generations diſcover 
beauty. On the contrary, in the garden of S. Ilde- 
fonſo, we find every thing, which in a ſultry ſeaſon is 
deſirable ; a free Silla of air, a deep hade, and 
refreſhing vapours to abſorb the heat; whilit from irs 
contiguity to the manſion, the acceſs ta it is eaſy, and 
atany time theſe comforts may be inſtantly enjoyed; yer, 
without theſe numerous fountains, the clipped hedges, 
and the narrow walks, the circulation would be leſs ra- 


pid, the ſhade leſs deep, and the refreſhing vapour 
would be wanting. 


The glaſs manufacture i is here carried to a degree of 
perfection unknown in England; The largeſt mirrors 
are made in a braG frame, one hundred and ſixty- two 
inches long, ninety-three wide, and ſix deep, weighing 
near nine tons. Theſe are deſigned wholly for the 
royal palaces, and for preſents from the king. - Yet, 
even for ſuch purpoſes, it is ill placed, and proves a 
devouring monſter in a country where proyilions i are 
dear, fewel ſcarce, and carriageexpenbire, LAG 


Here is alſo a royal manuſa cture of been amgI r 2 
about fifteen looms ; * which, e the 
is a conſiderable loſer. 2 


Being now within the diftunce of owns ſhorr hag | 
from Segovia, I could . 9 8 
ſit to eee e In the way to it, | 
little appearance cultivation, and the obvious — 
is the 35 — depredations occaſioned hy tlie royal 
deer. As we paſſed through the woods; before we 
came into the open field, we ſaw vaſt herds of them, 


unconfined, and tree to range unmoleſted over all the 
— Country. 
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In Segovia, the firſt object to attract the eye, is the 
aqueduct. It contains one hundred and fifty-nine ar- 


5 extends about ſeven hundred and forty yards, 


and, where it croſſes the. Cat it is ſomething more 
On: ninety-four feet high. 


The cotbadinl RM no en e yet in one 
of the chapels. there is a good altar, with the Deſcent 
from the Crols well executed in. mezzo relievo, by a 
diſciple of Michael: Angelo, and finiſhed A.-D. 1571. 
The church is nearly- upon the model of the great 
church at Wee 10 it is not * MORT: hath. 


cd, 


The Aloeitng, or ancient palace of the Moors, has 
been ſo often deſcribed, that I ſhould paſs it over in ſi- 
Jones. did not the attentions I received there deſerve a 

ular remembrance. I had no letters; and count 

Acy, the inſpector, was abient; | but, upon preſenting 
myar to his lieutenaui, as a ſtranger, he received me 
with politeneſs, and conducted me to every apartment. 
This ſtrong tower is no longer, as formerly, a ſtate 
priſon: it ſeryes a more honourable: purpoſe, and is 
devoted to one hundred cavaliers, Who are here in- 
ſtructed in the military ſcience, The fight: of this 
-building gave me-pleaſure,. more eſpecially the great 
hall, with the images of all their monarchs; but the 
higheſt ſatisfaction was, to ſee the Spaniſh « character 
ſtrongly marked in the countenances of many of the 
young gentlemen who are educated here. A Spaniard 
may poſſibly grow rich in trade; he may make à pro- 
greſs in the ſciences; but, were he left to follow 
his natural inclination, he would certainly betake him- 
elf co a military life; and for chat, if generoſity, if 
patience and fortitude, if a ſpirit of true enterprize, are 
„ in ral hole the true Pe will excel. ; 


Segovia 
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Segovia was once famous for its cloth, made on the 
Ei 8 account; ; but other nations have ſince become 
rivals in this branch, and the manufacture in this city 
has been gradually declining. When the king gave it 
up to a private company, he left about three thouſand 
pounds in trade; but now he is no longer a partner in 

the huſineſs. In the year 1612, were made here, 
twenty-five. thouſand five hundred pieces cf cloth, 
which conſumed forty-four thouſand fix hundred and 
| twenty-five quintals of wool, employed thirty- four 
thouſand one hundred and eighty- nine perſons ; but at 


preſent they make only about four thouſand pieces. 


ks rincipal imperfections of this cloth are, that the 
4 is not even, and that much greaſe remains in it, 
ol it is delivered to the dyer; in conſequence: of 
which, the colour is apt to fail. Yet independently 
of. imperfc&tions, ſo many are the diſadvantages under 
which the manufacture labours, that foreigners can af- 


ford to pay three pounds for the arroba of fine wool, for | 


which the Spaniard gives no more than twenty ſhillings, 


and afterall his charges can command the market even 


in the ports of Spain, 


In the year 1525, the city contained five thouſand 
families; but now they do not ſurpaſs two thouſand: 
a ſcanty population this for twenty-five pariſhes: yet, 
beſides the twenty · five churches, together with the ca- 

» they have one and twenty convents When 


the heal; 1s finiſhed, and the communicacion opened to 


the Bay of Biſcay at 8. Ander, the trade and manu- 
factures of Segovia may reyive; but, previous to that 


eve. there can be nothing to | inſpipe them with hope. 


As we returned (Oftober 28,) towards New Caftille, 

m intention was to have trayclled at our leiſure; but, 
obſerving ſome degree of impatience in my guide to 
repaſs the mountains before night, I was happy to in- 
dulge him ; and the next morning, when I — 


and 


back | 
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and ſaw the lofty ſummits covered deep with ſnow” 
I comprehended the reaſon of his ſolicitude. The ways 
behind us were rendered thus for the time impaſſable, 
whilſt all before us had been only watered by ſoft and re- 
ireſhing ſhowers, | | SET 


In the Old Caſtille, the uſual price demanded by a 
muleteer is four reals a day for himſelf, as many for 
his mule, and fix for barley, altogether equal to 25. gd. ; 
but ſhould you omit to make a bargain, you muſt de- 
pend upon his mercy. The whole expence of travel- 
ling may be reckoned at ten ſhillings a day, if you go 
ſtraight forwards ; but if you make a circle, or return 
with the ſame mule, it comes to about 75. 6d. | 


The convent of S. Lorenzo is ſeated in a deep receſs, 
at the foot of thoſe high mountains, which ſeparate the 
two Caſtilles; and protected from every wind, except the 
ſouth-eaſt, it looks down upon a wide extended plain, 
with all the neighbouring hills covered by thick woods, 
whilſt-the mountains to the north are bare, or covered 
almoſt perpetually with ſnow. It was built by Philip 
II. in obedience to his father Charles V. to accompliſh 
his vow made after the battle of St. Quintin, which he 
gained by the interceſſion of S. Lorenzo. In honour of 
that ſaint, the architect, Juan Bautiſta de Toledo, took 
his idea from a. gridiron, the inſtrument on which he 
ſuffered, making the royal reſidence project by way of 
handle, and repreſenting, not only the bars by multiplied 
diviſions, but the legs, by four high towers placed in the 
angles of this edifice. The dimenſions of the convent 
are ſeven hundred and forty Spaniſh feet by five hun- 
dred and eighty, and the height is ſixty ; but the dome 
of the church is three hundred and thirty. The whole 
was finiſhed under the inſpection of Juan de Herrera, 
who was pupil to Bautiſtraa. N 
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The friars of this convent are one hundred and fixty, 
and their annual revenue is five millions of reals, or 
about fifty thouſand pounds, ariſing partly from land, 
and partly from their . flock of thirty-ſix thouſand 
Merino ſheep, beſides one thouſand kept conſtantly near 
home, for the confumption of the family. n 


Their library conſiſts of thirty thouſand volumes, 
contained in two magnificent apartments, each, one 
hundred and ninety-four Spaniſh, or ſomething more 
chan one hundred and eighty-two Engliſh feet in length, 
In the lower room, are chiefly printed books ; yet in it 
ts depoſited the famous manuſcript of the Four Goſpels, 
written in gold letters, a work of the eleventh century. 
Over theſe are collected four thouſand three hundred 
manuſcripts, of which five hundred and ſixty- ſeven are 
Greek, ſixty-ſeven Hebrew, and one thouſand eight 
hundred Arabic, the latter well deſcribed in a catalogue 
lately publiſhed by Caſiri. | elt 


In the middle of the lower room is a temple, with a 
great variety of figures; containing one thouſand four 
hundred and forty-eight ounces of filver, and forty- 
three of gold, beſide rich gems. Fe. 


To a connoifſeur in paintings, no place can afford 
higher entertainment than the convent of the Eſcurial. 
In every part of it are ſeen the works of the beſt maſ- 
ters, and ſome of their moſt capital performances. It 
. were endleſs to enumerate” particulars. - Suffice- it to 
ſay, that during the reſidence of a month, I never failed 
a fingle day viſiting the convent, and never left it with- 
out regret; always giving 2 more minute attention to 
the productions ot thoſe artiſts who are the leaſt known 
in England. I had peculiar pleaſure in finding here; fo 
many monuments of Titian, who, during a+ reſidence 
of five years in Spain, conſtantly exerciſed his pencil 4 
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enrich this nation, and to immortalize his name. The 
pictures which moſt rivetted my attention, were the 
famous Supper of Chriſt with the diſciples, by Titian; 
and a Holy Family, by Raphael; the latter once in the 
poſſeſſion of our Charles, but ſold by Cromwell, and 
purchaſed by the Spaniſh amhaſſador, for two thouſand 
pounds: it is called La Perla. The beſt of the pic- 
tures are collected in five principal apartments: in the 
ſacriſty, a room of one hundred and eight, by thirty- 
three ; in the igigſia vieja, which is one hundred and five 
by thirty-four; and in two halls of eighty by twenty, 
with their antichamber. Theſe laſt are called Las Salas 


de los Capitulos, and, whilſt the court is here, are occu- 


pied by count Florida Blanca, on his public days. The 
great ſtair-caſe is beautiful, adorned with freſco paint- 
ings of the battle of St. Quintin, by Luca Jordano. 


3 The pantheon, or catacomb, where the royal family, 


beginning with Charles V. are buried, is a ſubterra- 
nean vault of beautiful marble, highly finiſhed, capa- 


ble of receiving twenty-ſix bodies, each in its own 


_ recels; | 


As for the treaſures of the church, they are ineſtima- 
ble. The image of S. Lorenzo alone contains four 
hundred and fifty pounds of ſilver, with eighteen 
1 gold; yet this bears a ſmall proportion to 

e reſt. FE > TIED 


At a little diſtance from: the convent, the prince of 
Aſturias, and one of his brothers, the infant don Ga- 
briel, have each a little box, fitted up with exquiſite 


taſte, and hung with the beſt pictures, to which they of- 
ten retire with their friends. That of the prince is 


the moſt elegant, and, as far as can be warranted by 
one ſpecimen, forms a happy preſage for the arts, when- 


The 
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The Eſcurial, as a reſidence, is far from pleaſant, 
Were it low, and ſheltered, like Aranjuez, it would be 
agreeable in ſpring; or were it elevated, hanging to 
the north, and covered by thick woods, like S. Ilde- 
fonſo, it might be delightful as a retreat in ſummer ; 
but expoſed, as it is, to the full ſtroke of the meridian 
ſun, and raiſed up near to regions covered with eternal 
ſnow, without ſhelter, and deſtitute of ſhade, it has no 
local charms at any ſeaſon of the year. The miniſters, 
foreign and domeitic, give good dinners, and do every 
thing they can to make ſolitude ſupportabie ; but, as 
few ladies can be accommodated here, the aſſemblies 
want that gaiety which is peculiar to the ſex, 


The king ſpends moſt of his time in ſhooting, In 
the middle of the day, after a ſhort excurſion, he re- 
turns to dinner, converſes with the foreign miniſters, 
- retires for a few minutes with his confeſſor, and, gene- 
rally before three, ſometimes much ſooner, leaves the 
palace, and goes to the diſtance of twenty or thirty 
miles before he begins to hunt. When the light fails, 
he gets into his carriage, and returns. No weather de- 


ters him, becauſe he is not afraid of either thunder, 


lightning, hai), rain. or ſnow, but when one cloak is 
wet, he puts on another; and as for his attendants, he tells 


them coolly, Rain breaks no bones.” No holidays 


detain him from his ſport, except two in the paſſion- 
week; and then, although he is naturally of a moſt 
placid temper, he is faid to be ſo croſs, that no one 
choofes to come near him. Even when one of his 
ſons was thought to be at the point of death, he went 
out as uſual, always inſiſting that he would certainly 
recover; and when informed that his ſan was dead, he 
replied, with his accuſtomed calmneſs, .** Well, then, 


ee ſince nothing can be done, we muſt make the beſt of 


. it.. His uſual attendants are the prince of Aſturias, 


the captain of the guard, his maſter of the horſe, his 


groom of the ſtole, his phyſician and his ſurgeon. All 


theſe 
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theſe occupy five carriages; beſides which, there is one 
for medicines, guns, ammunition, dry clothes, &c. 
Each carriage has ſix mules ; and, as upon the road, 
there are ſeveral relays for chem and for the guards, the 
number required for daily uſe 18 about two hundred. 
Their rate of travelling is twelve miles an hour; in 
conſequence of which; accidents happen frequently to 
the men, and to the mules. 


In hunting, the king does not depend altogether on 
his dogs : he has commonly about two hundred men 
employed to beat up' the game, and drive_it towards 
him at convenient places, where he and the prince are 
ready, with ſervants attending to charge the guns, and 
to hand them — as faſt as they art fired. No 

me eomes amiſs to him; but he is peculiarly flattered 
- the idea bf delivering the prin an from wolves, of 
which he keeps an exact account; and, when I was at 
= Eſcurial, the number he had ſhot was eight hundred 

and- eighteen: Whenever one is heard of within a 
reaſonable diſtance, a multitude of people, from ſixteen 
hundred to two thouſand, according to the extent of 
the mountain; are ſent out to watch, ſurround, and 
drive it into ſome ſpot, where the king may have the 
beſt chance for killing it. To theſe he gives ſix reals 
each; but if he kills the wolf, the watchmen have dou- 
ble pay. This expence, it muſt be confeſſed is need- 
leſs ; becauſe a few peaſants would often be ſufficient, 
either to deſtroy the enemy, or make him quit the coun- 
ty; but where a good ſovereign has pleaſure in a pur- 
ſuit, his ſubjects will be the daft to think, that he can 
purchaſe it too dearly. It were happy, however, for 
Spain, were this the whole expence; but it certainly 
bears a ſmall proportion to the ſum total of what chr 
nation loſes by the king's rage for hunting. All round 
the fitios, or royal manſions, the waſtes are of vaſt ex- 
tent; I am informed, that the foreſt of the Pardo is 
thirty leagues-in-cireumference; and if to this be added, 
| all 
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all the uncultivated land near Aranjuez, S. Ildefonſy, 
and the Eſcurial; if, moreover, we conſider that che 
deer, being unconfined, range freely over the int 

_ diate country, how high will be the eſtimate ! It 7 4 
the king pays the farmers to tlie utmoſt for the damages 


they ſuffer ; but then, the injury ſuſtained by the com- 


munity cannot be ſo eaſily compenſated, becauſe the 
country, wanting food, is depopulated, and the villages 


Are gone to ruin. 


I have been told by thoſe, who are * a cquainted 
with the king, that in his youth he had n taſte 
for letters, but being checked in that purſuit, he had 
given ſcope to the family propenſity, a propenſity not 
only now confirmed by inveterate habits, but 
in himſelf with a view to avoid entanglements. He is 
certainly a man of principle, and is univerſally allowed 


to be one of the moſt virtuous men in his dominions ; . 


but this purity of morals he himſelf attributes to his 
conſtitution. 


mind being conſtantly amuſed, nnen. 


I prolonged my ſtay at the Eſcurial, chiefly for the 
purpoſe of being preſent at the Batida, or royal hunt, 
of which there are four every year. This was ordered 


for the 28th of November, 1 8 to che A 
of the court. 


On the day appointed, Mr. Liſton had the goodneb 
to place me with the Neapolitan ambaſſador, who, 23 
repreſenting one of the family, gave a ſumptuous,repaſ 
upon the occaſion; and in his carriage I proceeded w 
the ſcene of action. lr was an extenſive plain, with 
riſing ground commanding it, and, at the diſtance of 
about half a mile from this eminence, roſe a little 
wood, in which the king, with his three ſons, were hid, 
attended by their ſervants. For many days previous 
to this, two 3 men had been diſperſed 1 in parties 


Over 


caped into the woods, 
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over the whole country to diſturb the game; and to 


drive it towards the common centre, by patroling night 


and day, and conſtantly, yet ſlowly, drawing nearer to 
each other. Soon after we had occupied our ſtation 
on à riſing ground, we began to ſee the deer at a vaſt 
diſtance bounding over the plain from every quarter, 


and making towards the fatal ſpot. As they approach- 
ed, we heard, faintly at firſt, then more diſtinctly, the 
ſound of guns, and ſaw the confuſion of the game, mov- 


ing quick in all directions, but changing their courſe at 


"every inſtant, as if uncertain where to look for ſafety. 


When the ſcouring parties came firſt in ſight, they ap- 
peared to be ſeparated by intervals, and to confine the 


game merely by their ſhouts and by the firing of their 


arms; but as they advanced upon the plain, they 


formed a wall, and as they drew nearer, they ſtrength- 
ened this by the doubling of their ranks, compelling 
thus the game to pals in vaſt droves before the royal 
marksmen! Then began the'carnage, and for more 
than a quarter of an hour the firing was inceſſant. Some 


of the deer, who had either more diſcernment than the 


Teſt, or a better memory ; who were actuated by ſtron- 
ger fears, or, perhaps, by more exalted courage, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to proceed, when they approached the 
ambuſeade; and, making a quick turn, notwithſtanding 
the ſhouts; the motions, and the firing of the guards, 


they leaped clean over their redoubled Tanks, and eſ- 


When the firing ceaſed, the carriages all advanced 


tovards the wood, and the company alighted to pay 
© their compliments, and to view the game. We found 
part of it ſpread” in two rows upon the field of battle, 
and the king, with his ſons, ſurveying it. The game- 
| keepers were returning loaded with ſuch as had been 


mortally wounded, but had yet eſcaped to a conſidera- 


ble diſtance; and, as faſt as they arrived, they depo- 


fired the ſpoil at the ſovereign's feet. Having the 
| ciurioſity 
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eurioſity to count the numbers, I found one hundred 
and forty-five deer, wich one wild boar. Whilſt thus 
engaged, I heard a murmur, and ſaw every one in 
mstion. Directing my attention to the ſpot to 
which all were preling 1 faw at a diſtance a hitle 
company coming with a boar tied neck and heek to- 
gether, and ſling upon a pole. As they approached, 
the monarch' and his ſons, arming themſelves: afreſh, 
drew-up in a line, and ſtanding at a convenient diſtance, 
the burthen was depoſited ; the cords; one after ano- 
ther, were cut; the poor crippled animal was af- 
ſaying to move, when a well. directed volley freed 225 
from his fears. 6-48 


The expence of chat eye en e at 9 
hundred thouſand reals, or in 1 three chou 


fand pounds. | 


I the cviting; ak game, as uud was 5 all Spot 
in the room where the king took his ſupper, and there 
the family ambaſſadors attended to pay their comph- 

ments. By family ambaſſadors are underſtood thoſe of 
Naples, Portugal and France, who having more free 

acceſs, and being expected to pay more minute atten- 
tion, think it incumbent upon them to expreſs their 
intereſt in every thing; which gives him pleaſure, 
and not only congratulate him upon theſe great occafi- 
ons, but every night, whilſt he is at ſupper, make 
inquiries, and afterwards inform their friends, what the 
* has killed. 


Mr. Lifton;defirous ofequittingthe Efcurial Aeris to 
the departure of the court, ordered a Chebe de Colleras to 
be ready the day after the Batida. This precaution is 
taken by the foreign miniſters to ſecure mules,” be- 
cauſe, when the court is in motion, no lefs than twenty 
Derr orig: wy neva bor their ue, he whole coun- 


try. 
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try is laid under an arreft, and neither horſe. nor mule 
can be obtained for any other purpoſe. *_ 
In this little journey I was exceedingly diverted and 
ſurpriſed with the docility of the mules and the agihty 
of their drivers. I had travelled all the way from 
Barcelona to Madrid in a Coche de colleras, with ſeven 
mules, and both at that time, and on ſubſequent occaſi- 
ons, had been ftruck with the quickneſs of underſtand- 
ing in the mule, and of motion in the driver; but till 
this expedition, I had no idea to what extent it might 
be carried. The two coachmen fit upon the box, and, 
of the fix mules, none but the two neareſt have reins to 
guide them; the four leaders being perfectly atliberty, 
and governed only by the voice: Tlius harneſſed, 
they 80 upon the gallop the whole Way, and when they 
come to any ſhort turning, whether to the right or to 
the left, they inſtantly obey the word; and move all 
together, bending to it like a ſpring. As all muſt un- 
dergo tuition, and require frequently ſome correction; 
ſhould any one refuſe the collar, or not keep up exactly 
with the reſt, whether it be, for example, Coronela or 
Capitana; the name pronounced with a degree of 
vehemence, rapidly in the three firſt ſyllables and ſlowly 
in the laſt, being facßcient to awaken attention, and to 
ſecure obedience, the ears are raiſed, and the mule, 
inſtantly exerts her ſtrength. But, ſhould there be any 
failure in obedience, one of the men ſprings: furious 
from the box, quickly overtakes the offending mule; 
and thraſhes her without mercy; then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, leaps upon the box again, and calmly finiſh- 
es the tale he had been telling his companion. In this 
journey I thought I, had learnt the names of all the 
mules, yet one, which frequently occurred, created ſome 
contuſion, becauſe I could not find, to which individual 
it belonged, nor could I diſtinctly make out the name 
icſell. It founded like Caghigfro, and led me to imagine 
that the animal was ſo named after the famous impot=- 
tor Caglioſtro, only ſuiting the termination to the ſex, 
becauſe the mules in harneſs are uſually females. In 
a ſubſequent journey the whole difficulty vaniſhed, and 
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my high eſtimation of the mule, in in point of ſagacity, 
was confirmed. The word in queſtion, when diſtinct- 
Iv ſpoken, was otra; that. is, 50% other al; 
and then ſuppoſing Coronela and Capitana to be pairs, 
if the coachman had been calling to the former by 


name, aguella otra became applicable to the latter, he 


was equally efficacious as the ſmarteſt ſtroke of a long 
whip'; bur if he had been chiding Capitana, in that 
caſe, aquella otra acted as a ſtimulus: to Coronela, and 
PEAT 2 in her the moſt prompt obedience. 125 


We did not leave FA Eſcurial tall four i in the er 


noon; and at half after ſeven arrived at the duke of 


Berwick's, where we had been engaged to ſpend the 


evening, having e ſeven —_ns in about three 


hours and a half. ; 
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Bite tis . to the S1 of Spe Ale 
I ſpent: the ſubſequent winter, it may not be im- 
proper to give ſome idea. of the life a ſtranger - 
leads here; with a few! obſervations on the manners of , 
the age; h n 


Having been once introduced at court; you. are at 
liberty to go as oſten as you pleaſe, pi pou or myſelf : 
frequently of this —— both for the fake of view-- 
ing the paintings at my leiſure, and for converſation, 
becauſe. at court is che general rendezvous, where men 
of diſtinction aſſemble every morning to pay their com- 
pliments to the ſeveral branches of the royal family, 
whilſt they are at dinner, 2 to hi of what is 5 
ſing in the world: nbi 5 


When che king gets into his BF to go out, as 
uſual, to his favourite amuſement, the eee; 
retires ; and, as the corps diplomatique is here 
remarkable for hospitality, a perſon well recom- 
mended is never at a Joſs. for the moſt genreel 
ſociety at all hours of the day. Gratitiide re- 
quires: that I ſhould .,exprefs, my obligations; in this 
place, 0 ge not lt . 1 8 mini- 
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| ſters, but others, who honoured me with their friend. 
ſhip and protection. I ſhall therefore take the liber- 
ty of defcibing briefly the kind oy 15 I led 9 J 


was near the court. 


Count Florida Blanca muſt certainly claim che firſt 

place i in my remembrance ; for although at. Madrid he 
gave ho. entertainments; yet in the ſitios he trad always 
the goodneſs to admit me into the number of his gueſts, 
when he gave his weekly dinners. From our own mi- 
niſter I every where experienced, not merely that. ge- 
neral protection, which he 25 to all, and thoſe mi- 
nute attentions, for which he is univerſally. admired, 
but the kindneſs, hoſpitality, and friendſhip of a brother. 
His houſe was at all times open to me, and when he 
gave a dinner to his Os I never was _ 

ten. 11 


My invitation to the duke de 1a e s Was 
both general and ſpecial. Here the dinners were mag- 
nificent, the company numerous, and the converſation 
intereſting; and here I dined more frequently, than at 
at any other table in Madrid, attracted, however, nei- 
thereby the magnificence of the entertainment, nor by 
the company which reſorted to the houſe, ſo much as 
by the eaſe and elegance of the duke he a; and 
the lovely ſimplicity of their children. 8 


With the American, Ruffian, and Proflian minifters 
I felt perfectly at home; and not much leſs fo with thoſe 
of Genoa and Venice. The other. foreign miniſters 
often honoured me with invitations, and I was en 
PP, in accepting, them. | | | 


; ""Wheti ever F wiſhed to Ae * ſeiences, or 
ts converſe with men of letters, I frequented the mote 
humble, but not leſs hoſpitable, tables of ſome native 


Span ards, where I never fatted to meet with a kind re- 
ception 
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ception. With Izquierdo and Angulo, I increaſed 
my knowledge in mineralogy; and on whateyer ſubject 
I was deſirous of gaining information, I was ſure to 
meet with ſatisfaction, either from them or from their 
friends. Ortega has been already mentioned as a bota- 
niſt; D. Fro. Bayer will always be remembered as a 
polite ſcholar; and D. Juan Bautiſta Munoz will be 
celebrated as an hiſtorian, whenever he-ſhall fayour the 
public with his work on the conqueſt of America. Don 
Joſeph Clavijo deſerves the higheſt commendation, as 
a faithful and elegant tranſlator, and as a man of 
general information. Beſides theſe, I met with two 
/ brothers Fernandez, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in» chemiſtry, and the Abbe, Guevara, who excels in 
his knowledge of . Spaniſh hiſtory, and political ceco- 
nomy. With all theſe eee J was W amoſt 
ny footing. 7 15 


1 dined frequently 5 js Marquis penal 
grandee of Spain, moſt deſervedly admired for the 
Soodneſs of his heart, and the ſoftneſs of his manners 
and once I had the honour; to dine with the | PAIN de 
_ Oviedo, who is likewiſe. 2 grandee. 


Wh $7 4 


This geniesn dg ron as an N of an 
000 Spaniard; and, if from one individual we might 
venture to form a general idea of a community, the 
politeneſs, probity, and true dignity, conſpicuous in 
his whole deportment, muſt fill us with the highelt. reve- 
rence and eſt deem for the 8 80 nation. 8 


s 

b {Like 4s LA the Sp tink their wine at 

a "lines; but as ſoon: as they have. finiſhed their ot, 

5 and taken coffee, they: retire to their couch. 
When they riſc frha the fieſta, they get into their 

2 carriages to parade up and down the parado, never 

5 Sing inter ada a an 2 GO move lowly on in 


one 
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one direction, they lock into the coaches, «ich ao 
_ Feturning i in the other, and bow to their acquaintance 
every. tine they paſs. On ſome high days I have 
counted four hundred coaches; and, on ſuch occafions, 
it E more chan 905 Hours to Re one 
mile. 155 F 
At de cole of wy; rope thy" dbe uud e 

72 with each other à good evening, and beęin retir- 
ing to their houſes, where they take their refreſco of 


r wich biſcuits and a a glaſs 'of your! 


When you are ptoperiy Aitrodubes into a Span niſn 
en, you 7 are told" at parting, cc Now, fir, you arè maſ- 
ter © this houſe; but” the extent of the grant muſt 
be judged of by your own natural ſagacity; becauſe, 
ſuch is the politeneſs of a Spaniard, char he makes uſe 
of. this expreſſion, when nothing more is meant than 
| chat you are at liberry to call upon him; accordingly 
2 705 ſee many retire before each meal, or drop in after it: 
but when it is taken in its full extent, che grant 
means dinner, refreſto, ſupper, any or all Ne der i 
my ſuir you to — of them. 


* Most families, eſpecially the great, have their tertul- 
by or evening ſociety for cards Rind: *conyerſation, after 
which, they, who are upon footing" of intimacy, ſtay 
and parrake of a little ſupper. © At theſe eyening meet- 
ings you fee the ſame faces from day to day. I. he 
3 I chiefly frequented was at the dutcheſs of 
Berwick s; but I went often to the dutcheſs de la Vau- 
2 guion o ſometimes to the counteſs del Carpio's, and too 
ſeldom 1 viſited count Campomanes. Now and then, 
with a view to get an inſight into the nature of ſociety, 
J wandered away to other families, but not meeting 
* A one, with whom T had been previouſly acquainted, 
_befides t the lady of” the 3 wI was We ay; 
2213 a 


/ 


acne? cnt thn wo 
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he ightlineſs of her wit, and the ſoftneſs o 
| 
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and could ſeldom pl. won myſelf to e 


my ſtay. 


Without any diſparagement to the reſt, I. may ven- 
ture to ſay, that the ſociety at the dutcheſs of Berwick's 
was the moſt pleaſing. It was frequented by the 
foreign miniſters, and, not only were the dutcheſs and 
her ſiſter, the princeſs of Stalþerg, moſt engaging 
in their manners, but the eaſe and freedom, which eve- 
ry one enjoyed, made the time 1 Eenr. The 
dutcheſs herſelf, and three 1 5 


line. Others were 5 at the piano — . 
my part, I commonly took up my pencil, and profited 
by the leſſons given to the princeſs. At eleven o'clock 
we ſat down to an elegant ſupper, and about one in the 
morning I retired, having nearly two miles to walk. 
The duke generally came home to 1 but he 
ſeldom ſat long before he retired to his bed. | 


At the dutcheſs de Ja Vauguion's the Ser was chief- 
ly French. The amuſements were cards, e 
and cheſs, conglading with a Appen, N | 


At the counte ſs del Carpio' s all were Spaniard; ex- 
cepting one Italian, and the amuſement was ſome game 
at cards. The evening cloſed with a light ſupper. "The 


count was commonly at home before ten, and, except 


when at the Play- -houſe, he ſpent his evenings in his 
family. He is 2 ſenſible man, and well informed; 

and the counteſs mult give life to eyery ſociety, where 
the is found. She is far from handſome; her; from the 


e is highly inffßfeng ng, and the pore: ſo 3 5 
her 


her manners, 
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oem inen, and the weakneſs bor 
ben 


Os 5 gives; no fuppers, and bande are 
ſeldom. ſeen; but his Nee fills up the time, 


and renders all other 7 of amuſement needleſs. 
The 7 an Ge Afr, Wee "Ow 


- Beſides theſe. . all AG the er 
the dutcheſſes Fr Berwick- and. Vauguion gave. balls 
once a week, and the counteſſes of Cogulludo and 
Pefafiel gave concerts and balls, attended with ſplen- 
did ſide-boards of ices, cakes and jellies. Aber the 


ball, arg one retired, ® el Ode bn. n 


When you pay a viſt toa . 8 there 

Is a lady 1 in the family, the viſit is to her) you neither 
at the door, nor aſk any queſtions of the porter, 

but go ftraight | forwards tothe room where ſhe vſually re- 
ceives her company, and there you ſeldom fail to find 
her, morning, noon, and night; in winter, fitting near 
the brafier, ſurraunded by her friends, unleſs when, ſhe 
is gone out to mals. The friends are moſtly: gentle- 
men, becauſe ladies ſeldom viſit in a familiar way; and, 
of the 8 thus affembied, one is commonly the 
urige; I ſay commonly, becauſe it is not univerſally 
the caſe.” . the whole of. my refidence,in Spain, 
I never heard' of jealouſy | in a huſband, nor could I 
ever learn, for certain, that ſuch a thing - exiſted; yet, 
in the conduct of manꝶ ladies, whether it proceeds 
fromthe remains of delicacy, from a ſenſe of propriety, 
or from fear, you may eyidently ſee caution, circum- 
ſpection, and feſrrye, when their huſbands are in ſight. 
Zome have addreſs enough to keep the coftejo in con- 
tealment.; and this, in Spain, is attended with no great 
ns Y> becauſe, when the ladies go to maſs, they 


are 
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are 6 diſguiſed, as not to be eafily - diſtinguiſhed. 


Their dreſs upon that occaſion is peculiar to the coun- 
try. They all put on their 42/quina, or black ſilk petti- 


coat, and the mantilla, which ſerves" the 5 | 


of a cloak and veil, ſo as completely, if required, to 

hide the face. Thus diſguiſed,” they are at perfect 
liberty to go where they pleaſe. But ſhould they be 
attended by a ſervant, he is to be gained, and therefore 
he becomes little or no reſtraint. Beſides this, eve- 
ry part of the houſe is ſo acceſſible by day, and the 
huſband is ſo completely nobody at home, ſo ſeldom 
vilible, or, if viſible, fo perfectly a ſtranger to thoſe, 
who viſit in his family, that the love: may eaſily eſcape 
unnoticed. This, however, will not always fey the 
Spaniſh ladies, who, being quick of ſenſibility, and're- 
markable for ſtrong attachment, are miſerable, when 
their cortejo is out of fight. He muſt be preſent eve- 
ry moment in the day, whether in private or public, in 


health or fickneſs, and muſt be every where invited to 


attend them. -There have been recent examples of wo- 
men, even of high faſhion, who have ſhut themſelves up 


for months, . the abſence of their cortejos; and this, 


not merely from iſguſt, but to avoid giving them of- 
fence. If the lady is at home, he is at her ſide; when 
ſhe walks out, ſhe leans upon his arm; when ſhe takes 


her ſeat at an aſſembly, an empty chait is always left 


for him; and if ſhe joins in the country dances, it is 
commonly with him. As every lady dances two mi- 


nuets at a ball, the firſt is with her cortejo, the ſecond 
with a ſtranger; with the former, if ſhe has any vi- 


vacity, ſhe makes it viſible, and if ſhe can move with 


grace, it then appears; ; but with the latteriſhe evident- 
ly ſhews, not indifference,” but wp and pai D 
look upon her Partnb: wn ny PWT fi 


= 


en 


As ſoon as any lady matries, ſhe is is eaſed by hs 


merous competitors for this diſtinguiſhed favour, till 


the is EA in her e when the nn 
tes 


en 


dates either retire, or ſubmit to become, in ſuture, what 
may be called cortejos of the braſier, without any pre- 
tenſions beyond that of ſitting round the „ to 
m themſelpes. in winter. 


A1 is e eee to be fickle ; yet ir innume- 
bd inſtances, are ſeen of ladies who often change 
their lovers. In this there is a natural progreſs; for it 
cannot be imagined, that women of ſuperior underſtand- 
ings,/ carly- in life diſtinguiſned for delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, for prudence and for the elevation of their minds, 
ſhould haſtily arrive at the extreme, where paſſion "oi 
umphs, and where all regard to de egency is loſt. As 
for others, they ſoon fimih the * It is, however, 
humiliating to ſee ſome who appear to have been de- 

by nature to command the reverence of man- 
kind, at laſt degraded, and ſunk ſo low in the opinion of 
che world, as neyer to be mentioned but with contempt. 
Theſe have changed fo often, and have been fo unfaith- 
ful to every engagement, that, yalyerfally ths they 
cn nn having no corteio, | 


oY 1 have obſerved, that jealouly 3 is ſeldom, if ever, to 
be diſcovered in a huſband; but this cannot be ſaid in 
favour of the new connection, becauſe both parties are 
tormentcd by ſuſpicion. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
natural; for, as both are conſcious that there is no 
other bond between, them, but the precarious tie of 
mutual affection, each muſt tremble at the approach of 
any one, ho might interrupt their union. Hence 
they ate conſtantiy engaged in watching cach other's 
looke, and for want of confidence, renounce, in a great 
aſure, the charms. Wy focial intercourſe. Even in 
public, they ſeem to think themſchves alone, abſtracted 
and abſorbed, attentive only to each other. He wot 
not take notice-of any other lady; and if any 
man would converſe with her, in a few minutes | oa 
| h 3 confuſed and fled with fear, that ſhe may lhe 


8: Leg 
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given offence. In all probability ſhe has; and ſhould 
ſhe be the firſt ducheſs in the kingdom, and he only A 
-non-cammiſſioned officer in the army, ſhe may be 
treated with perſonal indignity; and we have heard of 
one who was dragged by the hair about the room. But 
if, inſtead of giving, ſhe ſhould happen to have taken 
the offence, even the more delicate will fly like a tygreſs 
at his eyes, and beat him in the face till he is black and 
blue. It ſometimes happens, that à lady becomes 
weary of her firſt choice, her faney has fixed upon ſome 
new object, and ſhe wiſhes to change; but the former, 
whoſe vanity is flattered by the connection, is not wil- 
ling to diſſolve it. In lower life, this moment gives oc- 
caſion to many of thoſe aſſaſſinations, which abound 
in Spain; but, in the higher claſſes, among whom the 
dagger is proſcribed, the firſt poſſeſſor, if a man of ſpi- 
rit, maintains poſſeſſion, and the lady dares not diſcard 
him, leſt an equal combat ſhould prove fatal to the man 
of her affections. In this conteſt the: huſband is is out of 
fight, and tells far nothing. bp 


Ina catholic country, _ ſuch depravity of morals, 
it may be naturally inquired, what becomes, of con- 
ſcience, and where is diſcipline | ? It is well known, 
that all are under obligation to confeſs, at leaſt once 
a year, before they receive the euchariſt. Every one 
is at liberty to chooſe his confeſſor and prieſt; but 
before he leaves the altar, he takes a certificate that he 
has been there, and this he delivers to the curate. of 
his own pariſh, under pain of excommunication, ſhould 
he fall to do fo. When, therefore, a married woman 
appears, year after year, before her confeſſor, to ac- 
knowledge that ſhe has been, and ſtill continues to be, 
living in adultery, how can he grant her abſolution, or 
how can he be moderate in the penance he enjoins. 
Without penance, and unleſs the prieſt is ſatisfied that 
there is contrition, with full purpoſe of amendment, 
there can be no ablolugpn without abſolution, no par- 
. | ticipation 
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ticipation of the euchariſt; and, in the neglect of this, 
excommunication follows. Yet, from the _ univerſal 
prevalence of this offence, we may be certain, that 
there muſt be ſome way of evading the rigour of the 
lar. Nothing is more eaſy. As for the penance, it is 
impoſed” by thoſe, who can have compaſſion on the 
frailties of mankind, and is therefore ſcarcely worthy 
to be mentioned. In many inſtances it is ridiculous. 

Were any confeſſor ſevere, he would have few at his 
confeſſional. The abſolution- is commonly a more ſe- 
Tous buſineſs ; becauſe the penitent muſt not only teſ- 
tify contrition, but - muſt give ſome token of amend- 
-ment, by abſtaining, at leaſt for a ſeaſon, from the com- 
miſſion of the crime, which is the ſubject- matter of 
conſeſſion. The firſt abſolution may be eaſily obtained; 

but when the offender comes, year after year, with the 
ſame conſeſſion, if he will obtain abſolution, he muſt 
change his- confeſſor;; and this practice is not only dil- 
-graceful; but ſometimes ineffectual. Here, then, it is 
needful to adopt ſome new expedient. Two naturally 
preſent themſelves: for, either ſome prieſt, deſtitute of 
: principle, may be found, who, for certain conſiderations, 
will furniſh billets; or elſe, which is a prevailing prac- 
tice at Madrid, the common proſtitutes, confeſſing and 
receiving the holy ſacrament in many churches, . and 
collecting a multitude. of billets, ter. Fell, or give 
them to hole: friends. I have certificates before me. 
As theſe carry neither name nor ſignature, they are 
eaſily transferred. They are ſimply thus: Comulgd en la 
I gigiia parroquial de San ee eee We 2 
r exe ene * be 


* ping 3 in * Sam cities are PA Ca- 
Fon on, the cathedrals ; but where the military reſide, 
they take their choice, and leave the refuſe. for the 
church. In the country villages; the monks bear rule; 
at leaſt within their limits, and even in the cities, they 


tet up their pretenſions. As for the parochial clergy, 
. N Lac gun ee bas een 


* 
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one thing is certain, that many of them have families, 
and all are involved in the common cenſure. Even in 
the Aſturias, my friend, the good biſhop auxiliary of 
Oviedo, a man of high principle, yet of great huma- 
nity, ſevere only to himſelf, but compaſſionate to others, 
made it a rule, that none of his curates ſhould have 
children in their families. This facrifice, at leaſt, he 
inſiſted they ſhould make to decency. Beyond this, he 
did not think it right to be too rigid in his enquiries. 
In ſhort, during my reſidence in Spain, I never ſound 
one perſon inclined” to vindicate the curates from the 
common charge; but, at the ſame time, all, with 
united voices, bore teſtimony to the ſuperior virtue of 


the biſhops. Indeed, theſe venerable men, from all that 
could hear, and from what I ſaw in the near approach, 


to which" they graciouſſy admitted me, for purity,” for 
piety, for zeal, can never be ſufficiently-admired ;- but 


too few of the clergy, either ſecular or regular, till chey 
begin to look towards the mitre; ſeem to think it ne 

'ceffary, that they ſnould imitate therke in arms a 
of try whe alter 6 3 3 


4 4 


"A This infiverſat dciiobe of wm if 23 not aa 
MARS; may be traced up to the celibacy of the clergy. 


It is true, the example of the court, ſince the acceſſion - 


of the preſent monarch, has given prevalence to prac- 
tices which were before reſtrained, and made that ho- 
nourable, which had been attended with diſgrace; but 


the effect muſt always, in a meaſure, have been coeval 


with its cauſe. Nay, ſhould we be inclined to blame, 
in the firſt inſtance, the Italians, who are ſaid to have 


brought this practice into Spain, we ſhould be obliged 
at laſt to trace it up to this miſtaken principle, chat cen- 


jugal alfeckiun is inlonſtent with the due diſcharge of ibe 


miniſterial functions. In converſing freely with the cl | 
on this ſubject, I neyer met any one, beſides the arch- 


biſhop! of Toledo, who attempted to vindicate this prin- 


ple; and wherever I was, l had no difficulty in de- 


claring Os 
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dmg eur againſt it; becanſe they do not conſider it 
as an article of faith! The principle is abſurd; yet 
upon it ĩs founded. the  celibacy of. the clergy, and from 
that, in my opinion, is derived the corruption of their 
morals: It has been common fot proteſtants, who tra- 
vel in a catholie country, to lu againſt the clergy, 
and to laugh at the people, as prieft-ridden : ſuch abuſe 
is exceedingly. liberate. Theprieſts themſelves are to be 
pitied; but the law which binds them the crueblaw which 
2 that they ſhould offer violence to nature, or, 
perly, the eue che can e that Jays 
. te blame. 5 0 


Abe purpate Arc Fw for 
nature is like a rapid river, which, checked in its pro- 
greſs; ſcorns reſtraint, and. when diverted from its pro- 


per courſe, either overflows the country, ot forms new 
channels for itſelf. What then is gained? The paro- 


chial clergy, and theſe are — clergy who ſhould 
be ſuffered in a ſtate, have their connections and their 


children, but not as they ought, in the moſt honourable 
way. They are diſgraced in the eyes of the people, 
ho are taught by their example to live in the violation 


of the laws; and their children, for want of a proper 


education, are fitted only ſor the vileſt employments in 
the ommunity. How different is the picture, where 
is allowed. The miniſter is Ike the father of 


marriage 
his pariſh, and his wife performs the office of, a mother; 


both ſet an example of virtue, and in every village 


teach the peaſants how to value their domeſtic comfort. 
In the ſtreet, thrir children, commonly a numerous off- | 
ſpring; are diſtinguiſhed -hy their bk of health, by 
their cleanlineſs, and by the decency of their conduct; 
and, when ſent out into the world, _ form the moſt 


——— of ane ce fe 


e eee e ee 
clergy free, more ample proviſies. muſt be made for. 


their 
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their maintenance, becauſe at -preſent it is ſcarcely 
fufficient for their own ſupport; and this might be — a 
accompliſhed out of the vaſt revenues of the bers, 
ee bo ee of ſome n convents. z "Ix: 


The play-houſesi in Madrid: are not ma frequented 2 
the genius of the people does not aſſimilate with this 
fort of amuſement; This will evidently appear by the 
receipts at the two theatres; for, taking the average 
between them in December, they each produce fifty 
pounds a night, but ſome nights leſs than twenty 
pounds; and, even in the Chriſtmas week, not more 
than ſeventy ſix. They have lately introduced the 
opera, but with little proſpect of ſucceſs; becauſe moſt 
of the genteel peeple ke ee pere ex- 
* Wen ou Gn the all: 5 e e 19% 4 
Few en people ve: diſcover any love for the — 
The cabinet of natural hiſtory is open to all the world, 
but it is not frequented; and although D. Antꝰ. Fern. 
ON the royal profeſſor of experimental philoſophy, - 

n point of olearneſs, elegance, and preciſion, may be 
reset among the firſt in Europe, and delivers his 
lectures gratis, yet nobody. attends him. Books are 
little read; all who are not engaged in buſineſs, are oc- 
cupied in their attendance on the CIT: with whom no- 


ng of this kind i is — e r HH 


In conſequence of proper: introdu&tions, 1 — . an 
opportunity of ſeeing moſt of the principal manſions in 
Madrid. The firſt, without exception, in point of 
magnificence, is the duke of Alba's. The principal 
front is to the ſouth, and is two hundred feet in length, 
with eighty- five windows. The eaſtern and weſtern 
fronts will be ſix hundred feet when finiſhed; yet in this 
vaſt pile there is not one room ſuitable to the rank and 
fortune of its lord. The upper ſtories. will be boecu- 
pied by four hundred bed-chambers, which are 2 by 
L ffcien 
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ſufficient for the family, conſidering that all the ſuper. 
annuated ſervants, with their wives and children, are to 
be lodged and penſioned there. The duke informed 
me, that he paid one hundred thouſand reals, that is, 
1 pounds, a month, in wages only at Ma 


Fior commodiouſneſs and elegance, no houſe in Ma- 
did is equal to the duke of Berwick's. Built on a de- 
— with the principal front towards the weſt, it oc- 
es, like other Spaniſh houſes, the four ſides of a 
ſure yet is perfe&tly-modern, both in ſtyle and fur- 
niture. Lou enter a ſpacious hall, then, aſcending a 
wide ſtaĩr· caſe, you find a ſuit of magnificent apart- 
ments, communicating all round, and, upon the ſame 
level with the garden to the ſouth and to the eaſt. From 
this circumſtance, all the ground floor is kept exceed- 
ingiy cool for a fummer's reſidence, and the principal 
apartments are warm and comfortable in winter. Such 
an habitation would be ill ſuited for the accommodation 
of numerous domeſtics, with their widows and their 
children, deſoending by tradition from his anceſtors; 
und therefore the duke, very wiſely, is ſatisficd with 
l Bren fun penſions, and eee ee 
| lodging for-chemitives, 


He was oobliging as @ les me fop 3 
offices, in which he has introduced a ſyſtem of œco- 
nomy little known in Spain. They conſiſt, as uſpal, of 
four departments, but then in theſe he has only one ac- 

comptaat general, with three clerks; one principal ſe- 
eretary, with three under him; one treaſurer, and one 
keeper of archives, with an aſũſlant. On all his eſtates 


he has ſimilar eſtabliſhments, but upon a ſmaller. ſcale. 
His whole property produces, groſs, one million eight 
hundred and eighty- eight thouſand ſix hundred and 
<ighty-three reals, and from this deducting three hun- 
: Nen and forty-one thouſand nine hundred and eight, 


for 


ö 


10 Madrid, beſides vaſt eſtabliſnments on his eſtates; 
more eſpecially in Catalonia, moſt of which belongs to 
him, and in the province of Andalaſits, where he Has 
extenſive property. His ſon, the marquis de-Cogol- 
udo, who has a feparate eſtabliſhment; informed me 
that he himfelf paid, only at Madrid, ce how 
reals a month, or near four nne ee 

bas noo to his ilervants/ 02 I 85 
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for the charge of management, it netts one million 
five hundred and · forty- ſix thouſand ſeven 7 oy hen 


mann n or 2 ad 467 Qevking: SEW 4 


* 
$ 1 


vi e nee © EE BD - <a 
The: inte duke of Aras had more? n three hut. 
dred people in his eſtabliſhment at Madrid, The 


marquis of Penafiel, who is married to the young dut- 
cheſs of Bene vente , and. is at ohce duke ef- Oſtuna, of 


Areos, of Vejar, af Candia, &c. &. with an income 


of about fiſty thouſand pounds ſterling; employed, 


when I was at Madrid, twenty- nine aceomptants, in- 
cluding his two ſecretaries, and underſtand chat he 
has ſince increaſed their number; beſides theſe, he has 
an advocate, and a family phyſician, for whom, with 
his principal Neger, _ wa e er. be 1 tour 


e 2 & Dan 


* . „ Nn 
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Q _ is difficultzito: po xn what 1 nit gr] hr . 
ment, would be the Sehe Thel H 


a property as the duke — under 
_ adminiſtration: eighty thouſand pounds a hear; what 


would it not yield, if get out to ſubſtantial farmers? 


16 whilſt they len ſowy and reap, and thraffi, 


and ſell, and cat, and drink, upon tlie duke's accbatit; 
he receives ſuch an income; What would it be if every 


inch of laad arte made producti veantd” ihthar ptodbce 
| F With Teh vait.pol- . 
leffions, well managed, he nught ye! in plendor., little 


Vol. 1. A a inferior 
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In man 


lected by 


Med i, Santiago, and Santeſtevan. 
In the former is a very numerous and. ineftimable 
1 collection; and, among them, the portrait of the preſent 


the family, 
but; whenever 


perly diſpoſed, 


ag: as ta attend me and. the Pruſſian miniſter to 


Do enen n 
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truſt, it will be found that my labour was not in vain: 

yet, afterall my enquiries, I am inclined to think, that 
till ſome great financier, like Mr. Necker, ſhall ariſe in 
Spain, the confuſion which reigns at preſent will continue 
to prevail in this department of the ſtate. WD 


_ Whit the taxes were collected by farmers general, 
it was eaſy to know the rent they paid; but now that 
all is in adminiſtration, to come exactly at the produce 
and expenditure will be attended with ſome difficulty. 
Were the whole peninſula on the ſame footing, were 
all punctual in their payments, and were the diſburſe- 
ments from one common treaſury, this reſrarch would 
be expedited; but, as not one of theſe circumſtances 
exiſts, we muſt take the materials as we find them, 
and do the beft we can. © I ſhallendeavour to give ſome 
idea both of the revenue and its expenditure, founded 
on authentic documents, procured from the foreign mi- 
niſters, and compared with an official paper, with which 
F was favoured 75 the treaſury. But firſt, it will be 
t to point out the various articles which 
yield revenue, and to explain the term relating to fi- 
nance, briefly premiſing ſuch an hiſtorical relation as 
can be collected from Spaniſh writers on the ſub- 
ee 
The principal reſourees of the crown for ſupporting 
its dignity, were anciently found in the debe of the 
ſovereign; but when, during a minority, or a diſputed 
ſucceſſion, theſe had been plundered by the great nobi- 
lity, he was obliged to ſolicit grants from the national 

_ aſſemblies. Thus it was with Alonzo II. who, after 
be had compelled ſome of his barons to reſtore the 
—— rom 1 EO — 
during their infaricy,” finding theſe ut to 

his wants, in the year 1342, he obtained from the 
oortes, then aſſembled, at Burgos, an alcavala, or tax 
e 1 ASS TO upon 
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upon all property transferred to defray his expences at 
the ſiege of Algeciras. Many eities had given him a 
fifth' on the value. of all commodities diſpoſed of by 
fale or barter, but when granted by the ſtates the tax 
was fixed at ten per cent, and made uniyerſal over - Caſ- 
tille. Whilſt Peter, ſurnamed, but perhaps improperly, 
the Cruel, driven from his kingdom, was a fugitive in 
France, Henry, his natural brother, having been pro- 
claimed king (A. D. 1361.) the cortes granted the 
Alcavala, without any limitation with reſpect to time, 
as a mark of their ſtrong attachment to the ſovereign 
of their choice. But neither was this grant, nor the 
aid of France, ſufficient to eſtabliſh the uſurper on the 
throne ; for Peter, powerfully ſupported by Edward, 
prince of Wales, at the head of thirty thouſand men, 
gave him battle, and compelled bim to retire. When 
Peter had thus regained his ſceptre, and began to medi- 
tate revenge againſt the pope, Urban V. who had ex- 
communicated him; his holineſs. readily found means to 
appeaſe the indignation of the-offended; monarch, by 
granting him the royal thirds, on o- ninths of all the 
tythes collected i Caſtille, under pretence of a croiſade. 
Peter took the money, and inereaſed his army, but 
not with the leaſt intention of ſtrengthening himſelf 
againſt the infidels. He had more formidable enemies 
at home, and to them he bent his whole attention; 
but in vain, for the prince of Wales having retired in 
diſguſt, his father, Edward -IH. was not inclined to 
continue his ſupport. When, therefore, Henry ap- 
peared in the field once more, attended by moſt of the 
Principal EY Pete: gon n was in . — 75 
369. ag mY 

7 7, S910} 71 OY 12 4 2 f 
e commencement of the Facoceding century, 
Heny III. being obliged to aſſume the reins of go- 
9 bong ke was . fourteery/fin order to pre- 
. 1 N boidars is not 470 
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vent a civil war, on his acceſſion to the throne he 
found his treaſury exhauſted, and whilſt his great ba- 
rons were rioting over the ſpoils, which they had ſeized 
during his minority, he himſels was reduced to the laſt 
extremity of want. It is related of him that re- 
turning one day from hunting, and aſking for 
ſomething to eat, his ſteward told him plainly, that he 
had neither money nor credit to procure a- joint of 
meat; «© Then,” ſaid he, take my cloak and pawn it.” 
He was not, however, farisfied with venting his indig- 
nation in empty words; but, rouſed by hunger, he 
obliged his nobles to reſtore. the caſtles, and to re- 
nounce the penſions, which the en n Nea con- 
PET to Frank them. | 
. D. 1500, n the Exh of Aden Vegas to 
flow'i into Spain, the internal revenue of the country 
ceaſed to be an object of attention, and the miniſters: of 
finance looked chiefly to the mines of Peru and Mexi- 
co for their ſupplies. But before one century had 
elapſed, the phantom vaniſhed: the treaſury, exhauſted 
by inceſſant wars, had contracted a load of debt, ſuch as 
the country was unable to ſupports; and to pay the 
expences of the-invincible-armada, new taxes were in- 
vented, under the denomination of  Millones, fo called, 
becauſe the grant was for eight millions of ducats. 
(L. 878, 906. +55.) To this the cortes, fome years af. 
ter, added twenty-four” millions, to be collected in fix” 
years; of which, four and a half was impoſed on fe: 


-the other nineteen rt a 0 on ener oil, vinegar, and 

hurchor's det 4 at 
The country was not in a Sonden to be — 1 
Rich in mines, but poor in money; exhauſted by con- 
tinued wars in Lalys | in Flanders, and by emigrations 
to America; wanting, at the ſame time, every encou- 
agement to 1odufſtry” at W wretehedneſt ſo 10 
any 
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99 Dr. Moncada, in the year 166 
and Oſorio, in 1686, reckoned more than chree millions 
in Spain, who wore no ſhirts, becauſe they could not 
2 to purchaſe linen. Money was at that period 

lent commonly ſor twenty, and even thirty, cent.; 
and if remitted to Italy or Flanders, the diſcount was 
from fourteen to fifteen per cent. being the difference 
of value N vellon or copper, in which the taxes 
were received, and gold or ſilver, in which remittances 
were made; and this heavy | diſcount was independent 
of the exchange, which, as may be readily conceived, 
was very high. (Camp. E. P. Append. 4. p. 247.) 
Such was the ſtate of their finance in the reign of Phi- 
lip IV. His ſucceſſor, Charles II. who died at the 
end of the ſeventeenth * was once reduced tu 
ſuch diſtreſs, that, e. a letter to be ſeen in 
his own hand writing, he ſolici ——— — 
cil of Caſtille to pay the es of his removal with 
his court to Aramuez, where re he was goin for his heat 
The council anſwered, that, if upon examination, there 
was no other way een e Sewn hu 
the money, 


| Wh kiayvendily imaging: char incoceigw a2 the ereq- 
ſury were inconſiderable, when we caſt our eye upon 
their accounts, and, ſo late as 1714, ſee them wholly 
kept in maravedis, of which four are nearly equal to a 
farthing- 37G ; | 


At the beginning of the prefent century, Philip V. 
ſucceeding to the crown of Spain, found only a revenue 
of ten million livres, or C. 416,666, and no money in 
the trraſury; but, in the ſuperior abilities of the preſi- 
dent Orry, he had inexhauſtible reſources. This great 
— who accompanied the young prince from France, 
and became his miniſter, raiſed the revenue nearly to 
two millions ſterling ; and, at the end of an expen- 
| ive war, — ä debt, 5 
Witt 
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* to aki 8 the amen were 1 and a 
the people were grievouſly oppreſſed, not merely by the 
farmers general and by their — but by — — who. 
rented under them. The poor peaſants were robbed. 
and plundered with impunity, their cottages were ſold, 
and they were left. to periſh, or when, unable to ſatisfy 
theſe harpies, they took refuge in a convent, their 
neighbours were to make up the deficiency. 
To remedy theſe abuſes, the new monarch thought it 
_ expedient to reunite many of the leſſer farms; and, to 
prevent the vexation of his ſubjects, he recommended 7 
moderation to the farmers, His recommendation re- 
mained without effect. The farmers continued to no- 
minate and to pay the 3 the judges continued to 
oppreſs the people, and the people continued to utter 
their complaints. When, however, che new miniſter 
who ſueceeded Orry reflected that, vhilſt the 
taxes continued to be farmed, the people muſt be ſub- 
ject to oppreſſion, at his entrance into office, in the 
year 1714, he put the whole revenue in adminiſtra- 

tion; but, at the end of two . he nee en- 
ſented to renew the farms. 1 


Aster this ſhort reſpite, 8 che galling yoke w was 
laid upon their necks again, and the farmers were once 
more armed with power to oppreſs them, the people 
became impatient, and their clamours reached the throne; 
yet to little purpoſe for a ſeaſon, becauſe the neceſſities. 
of the ſtate were pleaded, and whilſt, Philip lived, the 
evil he of was ORE: n but not re- 
move 


* D. 8 on 1 acceſſion. of Ferdinand 1 1 
D. Martin de Loynaz undertook to plead with him the 
_ of a much 1 people, as D. Michael de 


Zavala 
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Zavala had done with his father Philip, but with more 
effect; for his miniſter, the marquis de la Enſenada, 
wholly abolithed the farms; and from that period they 
have never been reſtored.” In conſequence of this 
new regulation, the magiſtrates of all the cities and 
diſtricts in the twenty-two provinces of Caſtille, admi- 
niſter the provincial rents, and remit the produce to 
Madrid, receiving ſix per cent. 8 their trouble in 
colleQing, 5 A. „ 

To reduce the ſubject of taxation to a 9 ſtem. we 
might divide and {ubdivide, till our attention ſhould be 
loſt in claſſes, orders,” genera, ſpecies, and varieties, 
but as this, in the preſent caſe, would not in the leaſt 
contribute to clearneſs and preciſion, I chooſe rather to 
adopt an alphabetical eee 


* Amats, called 4 Men 16 a tax of half: a 
year” revenue from the grandees and titular nobility 
on coming to their eſtates,, or ſucceeding to any office. 
The marquis de Squilace was fond of this reſource, and, 
ſince his time, near one thouſand titles have been grant- 
ed. From the clergy, the ſovereigns of Spain received 
no anhats, excepting only in America and in the con- 
quered provinces, till the concerdat, A. D. 1753, be- 
rween . Lambertim and Ferdinand VI; but fince that 
time they are no longer ſent to Rome. With theſe 
are included the eccle/iaftical months, being one-twelfth 
of all benefices under three hundred ducats, or C. 33 
. and this rated accordin ig to the ancient valuati- 

Since theſe grants, the pope, A. D. 1783, gave 
in ee e to the king one third of all ſimple benef; 
ces, which are worth more than two hundred ducats 
per annum, to take place as fait as vacancies occur. 
For the remainder of the public revenue ariſing from 
the regs ke alſo excyſado and e of the camara, 
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with /»2/idy, from all which may be collected the in- 
oreaſing and almoſt inexhauſtible reſources of the 
F777 TO OY WORST EL TY 

Apoſento, or Caſa de Apoſento. When Philip V. ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, his intention was to have made 
Seville the. ſeat of his dominion; but the citizens of 
Madrid prevailed upon him to change this reſolution, 
by offering him a ſum of money, on condition that he 
ſhould continue with them. This was afterwards 
changed for a rent- charge of one third on all the hou- 
ſes, with liberty of redemption at twenty-five years 
purchaſe. | #4750 ng e 


Brandy is one of the royal monopolies. The king 
takes one- eighth of all the ſpirits as a tax, the reſt he 
| claims a right to purchaſe, paying for brandy twenty- 

two reales the arroba of twenty-eight pounds, and for 
ſpirit of wine, twenty- eight reals; the former he ſells 
at ſixty-four reals, the latter at one hundred. At this 
rate Madrid conſumes ninety thouſand arrobas, or about 
five thouſand hogſheads of brandy, beſides eighteen 
thouſand arrobas of ſpirit of wine. The cities agree up- 
on a compoſition for theſe duties. 


Cards are another of the royal monopolies.* 


Catalonia and Arragon. Under this article is com- 
mga the cata/tro of Catalonia with the equiva- 


lent for Arragon, Valencia, and Majorca, 

Cruſades. The bull of rhe cruſades grants the ſame 
indulgences as were uſually diſpenſed by the popes 
to thoſe, who went to make a conqueſt of the Holy 
Land, extending theſe in the firſt inſtance to thoſe, who 

ſhould Rees make war upon the infidels; in the 
ſecond, to thoſe who ſhould ſend a deputy; and, in 
the laſt place, to ſuch as ſhould aid, by liberal contri- 

butions, the ſoldiers engaged in this holy war. 
| | „ W 
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The indulgences are, ; 
ve, To cat fleſh on-faſt days, with the conſent of their 
and confeſſor, and, even without Weir 
conſent, to take eggs and milk, 
25, Thor for every day faſt voluntarily, and. ra 
for union among ian princes, with vi 


3% 


42, 


- - againſt the infidels, I MT: 


.- years and fifteen. forty hours of penance impoſed | 


— — them; and 
moreover, ſhall partake of all the prayers, alms, 


pilgrimages, even to Jeruſalem, which ſhall be 
\ performed by: the CI, or 05 We of 
A 00 members. 


That, viking: ** $a es ane al 


tar, 7 they ſhall obtain 
nary 
— in whe bea den al ye. 
- form this. x 


That, F 
deceaſe, they may obtain from their confeſſor re- 
miſñon, even of thoſe fins reſerved for the pope, 


excepting "pig and . — as n 
they confeſs. 


52, 


Ga, 


on the days ſpecified in the 


That, dying ſuddenly ET 8 ' they 
ſhall obtain the ſame <br ia as if we, 


died under contrition 

That, viſting five altars, and prfi 
endar, — which 

there are eleven, they may, by their propert, for 

each __ e eee . | 


2, That 


for themſelves, or for any of their 


eee ö 
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79, , That, paying for two copies of the bull, a perſon 


may twice in one year enjoy all the indulgences, 
fayours, and privileges mentioned above, and gain 


- double the — he en claim on e 9 
chaſed one. 


For this bull the nobles pay about ſix na and : 


four pence, the commons about two ſhillings and two 
pencein Arragon, but ſomething leſs in the kingdom 
of Caſtille. Even the ſervants purchaſe theſe ;: and 
ſuch is the demand, that they are reckoned to produce 
more than £.200,000 per aunum. No confeſſor _ 
grant abſolution to any one, who has not this bull. 


The h of the comere rife from vacant benefices. 


By the eee A. P. 1753, the — ＋ of Spain 


enjoy not only the nomination io 


cal prefer- 
ments, which formerly was in the 


but they take 


the benefit of vacancies, and ſeize the ſpoils ofthe. re- 


lates, that is, their moveables, together with the 


of all clergymen dying inteſtate. Theſe are called 


Y vacantes. The pope, indeed, names to fiſty- 


two benefices, but then he muſt appoint Spaniards, 
who muſt nat pay cedulas bancarias, or ſtipulated ſums, 


to the apoſtolic ſee, nor intereſt in lieu of a ſtipu- 
lated ſum. Count po = ſtates the eſpolios y 
vacantes, at ſix millions of reals per amum. V. W 


tria Popular. f. 335. 
In every pariſh, the king chooſes tha beſt 


farm, whether for olives, corn, or vines, of which he 


ue 


takes the tithes both in Caſtile and Arragon. The 
clergy formerly agreed with him for this. Afterwards 


it was farmed by the gremios, or five united companies 
of Madrid, at twelve millions of regls; but, in the 
year 1778, the clergy had the grant at one-third leſs, 


Moſt of them accepted the offer; but they, who. 
thought themſclves ao * to venture, refuſed, and 


We 


354 
theſe farms ate let to the gremios at four millions. The 
gremios have beenacouſed of having availed themſelves 
ol this bargain, to purchaſe corn in all the country 
— to lodge it in their granaries, 
and then, ſelling it out again at a high price, to ftarve 
the . and ae . x 
1 ($17 41 FS ＋ 8 
n effe@ts 0 em ier: from li- 
| cenſesto export goods in the regiſter ſnips ; and from 
che duty on the exportation of money. The amount 
is ſtated only at thirty-five millions; but ſometimes it 
has been a hundred. This — ny g to the 
aduana, ot cuſtom ho’, ee 
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Fleer of che camera afe levied by the council of 
Cattli on ann tranſgreſſing.. 2. 2.1 


* 238 7 
+4247 [£31 n 4 IE -& 


The Tacks, ee be conſidered 1050 _ = 
amn; in America, to near four millions and av half 
ſterling; but alchough-varioufly ſtated in the ſubſequent 
ſchedule as productive of revenue, it is doubted he 
ther: Ae R n a loſs to Spain. 

. This * A pede in neu bf MADE? ſervice, 
and is, for- dukes; counts,” and marquiſſes, two hun- 
dred ducats, or about C. 22 for each title; but 
4 grandee. pays eight thouſand reals. It is ſtiled Pe- 
cuniaris campenſatio pro baſtatis militib us. 


WOT is a royal monopoly, and muſt be moſt uficer- 
rain in its er e 


Manefafures of. hat and Salk are + (hated as yielding 
2 reyenue. The glaſs is made at S. Ildefonſo, and is 
chiefly for mirrors, becauſe the glaſs for common uſe 


is imported into Spain. It is to be feared, that neither 


che. glaſs, nor yet the cloth, yield any profit tothe nation. 
15 is Hey they ſhould. 


The 


„ AMC WO % eee „ tel, wa Ay x" 


* D vx 


— „ M -A #tSKd Wa HK oa oc 2. 
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: The'maſterſhips of the three orders of Calitrava, Al- 


binten and of 8. eee eee Pope to 


Ferdinand and Iſabella, and ſettled in perpetiſty on the 
ſovereigns of Spait by Adrian, co erpieß his gratitude ; 
to Charles for eee raiſed him to the A 
grand maſter of theſe military orders, the king of 


Spain hias the diſpoſal of 'nearly to Hieffeq military 


fiefs, amounting in the whole to the yearly value of fif- 
teen millions of- reals, which may 6d COMES E part 
of the national revenue, aſthougti not carrietl to account; 
IF theſe Were properly improved and cultivatedd; they 
would be worth, as Lam well infermed; more chan teri 
ume adh 7 Doll 129 9195) 3s n Rigi ana) 
1. OK IA. 28465 an d bones RN 2 ©: 
The hotariess, each pay two hundred ducats en 50 
uimifion. id De Nuts, TN Heis hd 10-212 
NA uf bas erode ods a SI 
Te daft of the” maſterſhips ariſes” Rom c 
dne meadows / belonging to che three g great 8 2 
andthe paſtute of the ſerenz is from a tract oo chntry 
in Eſtremadura, formerly conſiderable, bit frem the 
frequent g nts made by the ern to the *great7nobis 
OO reduced as to yield only about five*and 
twenty himdred pounds of our money; whereas /f6lare 
as che year” 17 22, Untatiz ſcates che value at more than 
two millions and an half of reals, or about —— 
e amm. A. Bd AAS; 5 
Y ian 1 915 ONW „oi of Yiranols: 
Poſts cn Tbeſe were formerly cheprivare | 
property of the counts d'Onate, grandees of Spain, but 
they how form one öf the moſt valuable brinched of 
revenue to the ſtate? Mr. Wall eſtabliſhed E regular 
poſt to America; hut before his time, the "Spaniſh 
ambaſſador to the Engliſn court was inſtructed to pro- 
cure, at Tond6n, informatiom of all that was paſting 
Spaniſh! America, and 60 . _— 8 t 
ty" Curt. 1. 5 + 1 7 73 A 8 e *I; 5 +27 * ol ; 


7 oy . 2 # 


The 
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The Proprios and Arbitrics, Cities formerly levied 
taxes on waſte lands granted to private people, and on 
| Proviſions, for the expence of their municipal govern- 
ment; but the king now takes two per cent, on the 
produce, for general uſe. 


General Rents ure the duties e 88 


. L188 2 — 


{old or barcered; herber ub 


on, at it ſubſequent periods, to pin original tax. 
29,” Millenes, byiche core; A: D. 1601, for 
ſix years, but ever — > being eight marave- 
dis, or about a for butchers meat and 
ſuet ſold in eee ee — reals for every car- 
— killed-for-che uſe of 

Under this grant, wine, vinegar, and 
eſtimating wine at fixty- 


gr 
at fifty, 3*, Fiel r 

wine, vinegar, and oil, of four maravedis-the arroba, 
granted, A. D. 1642. 48, Te royal thirds, or three 
ninths of che tiches, firſt granted; the Spaniſh. mo- 
narch, A. D. 1274 5 The ordinary and extraordi- 
nary ſervice, granted A. D. 1580; a tax on every thing 
belonging to thoſe, 3 are not nene n that 1 is, _ 


or knights. | — 


/; Keleiaftics being free from the teneah, tha millo+ 
ak and all municipal taxes, called arbitrios; they are 


refunded every year according to their confamption. | 


An cheſe provincial rents, in the year 1778, pro- 
3 one hundred and thirty millions of reals; yet, ſo 
e 17455 they were farmed at ninety milli- | 


| Rents 


\ 


- The Provincial Ren are, 10, e eee 


-with- four per 


_ T_T 


a I 


* 


= * bf * becauſe. * was after 


o thirds of what one work alone mers denne 
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Rents ? Madrid, called alſo Efectos y ſiſas de Madrid, 


0 998 Rentas de arrendamienta, are the produce of the al- 
cavala and millones of that city, and of five! 1 7 ol 
round, farmed by the gremios. | 


Patrimonial rents ariſe 3 . 1 3 
rents, and lands let to farm, in Catalonia, * 


8 and 1 r 


Rr of de priory of S. 8 wen- 


4 


„ ee, e eee wet.” These 


| — formerly conſidered as private but, in 


year 1348, they were taken by l e i 


_— Philip II. ſciſed them as a part of his demeſne. 
7 — rv. them are in Andaluſia, Valencia, Cata- 


1 The n of Mata, in the 
pena my alencia, would eaſily furniſh one million 
and an half fanegas, of about one hundred pounds 


weight, which, could they find a market, would, at 
twenty- two reals the fanega, make three hundred and 
-thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. per annum; but, by 
raiſing the price, they have leſſened the demand: fo 


that the whole amount of the kingdom is only von 


1 1 


| "Stamp duties were introduced i in 16, 37. 


Sulſidy is one per cent. granted by the pope to the 
kings of Spain, upon all eccleſiaſtical rents in arent 
minions, for the r vs, 5 | 


Galipetre, ſulphur, and gun-powder, ſealing-wax, quick 


b es and tobaceo, are all royal monopolies. 


haber E ſhall r when * . to 


br 


trea 4 Xa” Ie was  griined by: the cores, K. P. 
13 336. boy 1 hag wh as . * 

2 mall. . My year 1 1400 2 tax was ; impoſed on all 
wool3 in Sencral, called Servicio y montazgo; but, to en- 
courage che production, this was changet! by Ferdinand 
VI. into a duty on fe. wool 45 be coarſe 
wool as Pepe a: home, nt DNS ERP 160. 


A ſchedule, we kochatf r revenue is ſtated by Uz- 
forty millions. art by count de Grepi, the impe- 
rial conſul, at more daf cen rimek as much. The for- 
mer means the nett produce; the latter takes the groſs 
amount. Mr. Liſton's average of ten years agrees 
nearly with Uztariz; but Mr. Carmichael, the Ame- 
rican enyoy, ſtates ſixty millions. The fact, however, 
ts; if we may beheve- choſe who are the beſt informed, 
that the 5 colonies yield no direct revenue to the 
mother try. This heing the caſe, I cannot con- 
ceive upon what authority, the Abbẽ Raynal ſtates the 
clear revenue from Anieriea at thirty- four millions five 
hundred thouſand livres, or, in reals vellon, at one hun- 
dred thirty- eight millions clear, beſides eighty-two mil- 
lions three hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand _ en 
reals Paid for duties in "Europe. _ 


Count de Giepi ſtates the revenue in wer as 
follows : 05 


Cuſtoms on European commodities, ac- 

cording to the years 1785 and 1786, Reals .Wellon 
Alcavala on ditto, be rt A. D. 42,240,000 
1591, re ee 
Tobacco rent in No ILY and other 

provinces, introduced A. D. 1752 - 105,000,000 
Duties on gold and ſilver exportech . 60,000, 00 
Tribute of the Indians 405000, 000 
Cruſades, introduced A. D. 150 - 20,000,000 

f | Quickfflver 

2 


29083903 


Rents of 
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Quickſilver ſold, |= _ 6,000,000 
 Stamp-duries, introduced A. D. 164, | 20,000,000 
Coinage, = * 6, oo, O00 
Acapulco trade, * = _ = 10,000,000 
Sale of the herb Maths, — 105,080, 000 


Sale of 1 on the king 8 —_— 10, 000 

Jeſuits s 3, 000% 
Cards, and other” monopolies, . 36, 000,000 
Rents of the Philippines 532 


Tax on Negroes, _ _- 
R vellon 2 — 


The alcdvalds on Ariericad productiom are . 
as are alſo ſome other taxes, of which count was 
hot able'to procure” aa bmi GS. 


The following ſchedule will ſkew the prbcuce of the 


taxes 1 roy 5 . To reduce the reals to 
pounds ſterling, drop the laſt two figures, becauſe one 
pound i is equal to one e hundred reals vellon⸗ bs 
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I procured from the foreign miniſters various ſtate- 
ments of the expenditure, ſuch as they tranſ- 

mitted to their-ſeveral courts, but the one with which 
I was moſt fatisfied, I had from D. Eſtevan Zienowieff, 
ambaſſador from Ruſſia, confirmed by that of Mr. 
Lifton, our own N on . 9 1 _ | 


: " 6 — 2 
3 4 


ExeenDITURE, 1798. 55 
2 8 * be; 
. c i . 2 Reals Veloa, > ; | % 
To 3 4 ; "4 8x with 2 
To penſions to the Nine, 3 | os 
T0 royal — „ . — E 
Io penſions kr ſapernbated ts 
Jo waxdrobe and jewellery — Y 
To journies to che ſitios 1 
To ſtables 3 
To hunting, Se ; 
To charities and 2 YC" = AM 
To buildin 83 3 
To ſeere Es of the court 4 ' 2,900,00 of Reals ved. 
| "ME 108,000,008 
To military, for lifeguards 11 
To infantry, 45 regiments * 953 J 39,235,810 a 
To militia 10, 880 - $5,848,030 Ee” 
Ty artillery, with officers, 305% 4.439,00 wa 
To invalids, 7,200 f. 4 6,289, 35 82 
To engineers Wo -| 1,400,000 
To cavalry, 14 regiments of 115 410, 581,815 
To dragoons, 8 regiments of 480 - 5.763˙88 
To general afficers - -| 3,600,00c} 
To treaſurers, commiſſaries, 8&c. J 10,344,282] 
To fortifications * | - - J 12,000,00q * 
To clothing, forage, &. + 74,021,389} * 
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To widows. of officers and orphans 

To military hofpitalss 

To reeruitivg ſervice 1 in n * 
countries . 

20 6 department of conngil of war 

To miniſter of war and comis = 


To navy, 9. 64 ſhips of the line, 
and 47 frigates, 50,000 _ 
12,096 marines « 

= department of the Indies = 

To department of finance ; 

To ditto of . . 


To tribunals 
To foreign — — for the mi 


niſter and his comis 
To ambaſſador - 
Ditto at Lade Rows... 
Ditto at other hurts 
To couriers, * d bealet g 


ſervice WS 


„ 9 
: 


* 
2 


2 


To china manuſattory. at Rade 
To Goblin tapeſtry and Perfinn 


A 
To painters, mY nd Lek 
TE * cabinet, and "m_ 
To hoſpi | Pry = 
To highways and Sa * 
To penſions to ſtrangers, and inci- 
dents Ef SF" 5, 


To intereſt of heir tees and k. } | 


quidation Er 3 


wee, | - WP 
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5 41375, 1615], 
OT 
4 wes 
. ST 
d 1 
4 | 193.885 | N 
* IS W's of, ; 511 6 
e 
. : 
AY 3 8,000,000 
J- pm 4,500,000 
-t —— 1, I00,000 | 
4 — 8,422,769 
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In the preceding eſtimate, the china manufacture + 
the Buen Retiro is made debtor. .only four hundred. 2 
thirty-ſix thouſand one hundred and eighty- eight reals; 
but, from the extent of the Coticern and from a 1 88 
minute account received from Mr. ©: 
inclined to think that one million a has been inadvertently 
omitted: it Would then ſtand one million four hundred” 
and thirty- ſix thouſand: one hundred and eighty-cig t 
reals. Beſides this miſtake, if it be one, the ExPt Te 
of the glaſs manufature is here 'overlooked,” Which 
Mr. Carmichael ftates at one million one hundred and 
thirty-ſix thouſand eight hundred and eighty-four ; and 
the loſs by. the cloth manufactures, which is ne Raced.) 
Yet, in the government returns, the ma nufac tures of. 
glaſs and cloth are reported to Yield, on an average of 
ten years, ſix million two hundred and thirteen thou 
ſand ſix hundred Ang eighty reals Feat 11 
From an aeg examination of all Age? 1 fe 
been able to collect. 1 am petſuaded chat the revenue 
has not for many years been equa] to the expenditure ; 7 


and whilſt I was at Oviedo, in the year 1786, the mi- 


niſter of the finance, in his circular letter ſent through ] 
all rhe provinces, urged the collectors to diligence and 
ſtrict attention in the collection of. the taxes, becauſe 
the expences of oyerniment- \ were for ty, millions of 
reals more than the revenue. Since 1 quitted Spaid, 

the revenue is increaſed, and from good : ei Jün- 
derſtand, that the laſt ſtatement of. Mr. Eden is five. 


hundred milligns, « or five millions Britit ch, and that now- 
they have a p of revenue to 43 ge former | 
3 


debts. 


2 3 


F 288 2 5 wi et © 44 a4 8 +2 . _— K 4 
4 * 1 * 5 338.42: .4 4 24.39 2&0 £1 4 5 8 "> 
* 


The gebt Are rv various "Kinds; ancient, | 


others more recent. The former date their origin 


from the revolt of the Belgic provinces, A. Den 5663 
and a conflict of more than three and i lorty years, dur- 
7 ing 


armichael,” Fam | 


* * = 


— OO — —— ow 2 


r ˙ — ¶ — War ee ate. 
* ß ————ů c oe... 
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ing which, contracting a debt of two hundred millio 
dollars, Spain, without e — 
them, leſt ſuch dęrangement in her finances, that ſhe has 
ever ſince been crippled. in all her operations, when at 
any time ſhe hath SY herſelf engaged in war. 
country, exhauſted by this long — 2 conteſt, c | 
uniyerſally for pac, av and Philip III. A. P. 1609, al- 
though he would not ackn owledge the ſoyereignty of the 
new republic, « d to a truce;. but his ſucceſſor, 
having other views, provoked hoſtilicies, carried on 4 
very expenſive war, and before he conſented to the 
de of . 2 to the independancy of the 
Inited Provi A. P. 1646, F e that he 
had doubled "of which, PEE 0 8 
about ſixty millions of ur money. 5 


1 ** 


* 1 


The principal creditors were the N ngr: +27 other | 
foreign. merchants, to whom, as ſecurity for-payment of. 
the principal with intereſt, government aſſigned certain. 

rtions of the revenue; which were denominated JUL05, 


ecauſe — s other e . PF Fe 


ſcent or t M 


Theſe Genoele, and * A 8 FEE 
after the expulſion of the Jews, the chief farmers of the. 
revenue, and being at the fame t time the princi credi- . 
tors, are accuſed of innumerable frauds againſt the pub- 
lic, and this with-both the connivance and participation 
af the clerks and comptrollers of the Rl ry. Wen 
their evil eres were brought to light, they ſold their 
jw to the Faß to the gremios, to the convents, 

and to the p cipal 1 yet frauds continued, and 
thus 4 uh — , the intere oft of the Ga Frallewed bp. 
the whole of the revenue. | | 


8 


In order, therefore, to redeem the juros ; T7 tax N 
| millones, or a ſpecies of exciſe already {poken of under 
| the 


— 


- 
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the article of provincial rents, was granted by the 
cortes: yet the deficit continued. In conſequence af 
this, many, whoſe anceſtors had E 2 were 
We, to fell them at a loſs of ninety pe 

enoeſe and ſtrangers,” ſtill farmers — bog revenue, 
beiug purchaſers, Paid 2 * for dend 992 
ment at par. | 


Theſe abuſes did not 3 notice of the ls, 
who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their abilities and zeal 3, 
but government paid no attention to this branch of po- 
Jitical economy. Much ſalutary advice was given, al- 
though to little purpoſe, and no ſtep was taken to re- 
medy this evil, till the dynaſty was changed. and an e 
of che houſe of Bourbon ſucceeded to the throne. 


This monarch, Philip v. reduced the und which 
had ariginally been five, ten, or even fifteen per cent. 
to three, which was the legal ſtandard; but it was not 
till 1749, that a board was eſtabliſhed and commiſſioners 
appointed to examine the juros, and to ſettle. acc | 
with the proprietors. Campomanes Ed. Pop. Apend. 


i. e AP. i iy. 36—380. 


n de periods conſiderable debe have been 
diſcharged, paying thoſe proprietors who made the 
moſt adyantageous offers to and were willing 
to part with their intereſt in the revenue on the loweſt 
terms: but at the ſame time the ſum total of the debt, 
if we take into conſideration the: arrears of NIGHT as: 
been conſtantly increaſing, GS 3 


0 reep e idea of this EYES E 

| ſhall, on the authority af Count Campomanes, ſtate the 
debt for which the millones or exxiſe duties of Madrid 
have been given as ſecurity, and from this inſtance we 
may form ſome judgment of the reſt; obſerving here, 
| as | 


| N 
AS | M5 - 
. f 99 * 
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as I have done frequently already, that by dropping * 
t eee ee ww Pounds.) IE 

This debt, A. D. 168 5, Was Aeon realy = 
intereſt of which at five per eent. would have been 
9:37 5,000 375,000 rea, but the exciſe duties of Madrid being 
= at $045,176 reals, there was Pg: of pong 
| a. 


| 4. — The — 3 portion Rehn 
| of which bore intereſt at three, Abi 94, 414 


the remainder by compact ſtood at TR 
two and a 1 to Raab Bus., 
. | Tits og en ene? 
Arrears of intereſt to cd 74587 2:546 
Ts: from the- Junta, de Abaſtos gre 
7] (ob mul ore I ili 6,002,624 
Do- — o be Juntade Sts, nnd ! 1 AoBF 220 


$$ 


* 5 4 ES | 4 
11 ; * 7 » 
a + i "342 - # 4 E 4 7 * * OF ; 2 


#4 


> bs [292644;549 
Do paid of with confdrable volt e bs. 

ary lol a0 cteditors, | ph e 648.46 
Toca of the debt, ME + 287,001,003 
„Ai BI 25 $5 81 2800 zor: 
| 3 viſible that hnce the year 1685; 
including arrears of intereſt this-part of the public in- 
ante," inſtead of being leſſened, is + increaſed 

„ 8 egen e e e Ker 


a= . 77 © T: 1480 
_ en * 15 ö * 1 


The Rt claſs of public Ea are othoks contratted 
by the emperor Charles V. in his raſh wars. Theſe 
amounted, according to the abb Raynal, to one thou- 
fand million of livres tournoms ; which, at twenty-four 
livres to the pound, is C. 41, 656, 666. But the intereſt 

io ann 
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of this being then more than the whole revenue,” ithe 
| . in che year . W anne * Hy 


1 


_ 


| At 5 death of 8 Il. and the derer of a 2 
new family, public credit was reſtored; and, in leſs 
than haif a century, Philip V. availing bürmſelf of chis 
reviving confidence, cortracted freth engagemeres, to 
the amount of near ſeven millions ſterling. His fuc- 
ceſſor, Ferdinand VI. conſulted the moſt learned eaſuiſts 
in his empire upon this queſtion, whether a ſovereign 
is bound to pay the debts of the preceding monarch ? 
This ſimple queſtion: was ſolemnly determined in the 
negative. It being therefore ſettled,” that the king 
ſnould not diſcharge theſe engagements, Ferdinand ac- 
cumulated treaſure, and left his coffers well repleniſhed. 
Charles III. found, according to the abbe Raynal, one 
hundred and ſixty million of livres in his treaſure on 
his acceſſion, and formed the pious reſolution of paying 
all his father's debts; but when he had expended half 
this ſum, he conſumed: the remaining part in fruitleſs 
wars. Like his predeceſſors, to gain the good opinion 
of his ſubjects, he remitted all the arrears due for taxes, 
from the ſeveral provinces and cities of his empire, 
which to many of them was no ſmall favour, becauſe, 


excepting Galicia, e n are OE darn: th in cheip 
ne "rar 


* 
r | 4 40 


Thus eee an the Spaniards POT IO 
the laſt war for the emancipation of America; when, 
feeling diſtreſs for want of money, the miniſter thought 
of trying how far he could avail himſelf of paper cre- 
dit; an expedient little ſuited to the genius of a deſ- 
potic government, and leaſt of all to one, which had 
never ſnewn regard to public faith. He began with 

ifluing nine million of dollars, in fifteen thouſand 
notes. of {ix hundred. dollars each, bearing intereſt at 
four per cent. Of this Eran. I ſhail have occaſion 
8855 | to 
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to ſpeak further, when I come to treat of the new bank, 
which has ſo. far reſtored the credit of this paper, thats _ 
from being at twenty-four per cent. cou; it now. 
vel premium.” | 
Shay. 

. avows ks emiſſion.of e Go 
lion ſeven hundred and ninety-nine thouſang nine hun- 
dred dollars, at three ſeveral periods during the war; 
but profeſſes to have withdrawn one million two hundred 
thouſand; ſo that, eſtimating the dollar at three ſhil- 
| lings, the whole of this debt is C. 4,139,985, and the 
annual intereſt of this C. 165, 599, a trifling incum- 
brance, when compared to the dehts of France and 
England. The juros are not here to be carried to the 
account, becauſe they are here deducted out of the groſs 
| uce of the-revenue, and een I have _ 

n what it clears. 


Al good Sous have 8 againſt the opes 
ration of their taxes; and, in conſequence of theſe ex- 
poſtulations, as far as relates to foreign trade, govern- 
ment has ſo regulated the cuſtoms upon imports and ex- 
ports, upon goods manufactured, and upon raw mate- 
as to encourage home productions; but then the 

r operate ſo powerfully againſt 

proviſions, that the manufacturer cannot lift up 
his head, nor ſtand the competition with err who 
e EAI 


The 3 with ie fate cientos, * a tax r 
r per cent. on every thing that is ſold or bar- W 
tered, eyen for oxen and mules uſed in huſbandry, for 
. ——— deer * 

itſel n not = 
but as often as the property 1s, transferred, ere this 
45 eee Tt ous, Nane en open" 
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norul Ragaacon or reſiſtances and, perhap, mou = | 


an remedy againſt it. 


The operation of the Sandal is not more B 


to manufactures. This tax may be conſidered as an 


additional alcavala, under another name, confined 
wholly to proviſions, and is collected with ſuch rigour, 


that even private families are obliged to pay eight reals, 


or 15. 74d. for every ſheep or pig killed upon their 
own an, and rd for their own e 


When the aui de la Eaſneds; prime miniſter 
to Ferdinand VI. turned his attention to this buſineſs, 
he ſaw clearly that Spain could never riſe up into conſi- 
deration under the preſſure of ſuch taxes, and therefore 


he conceived the idea of ſubſtituting in their place one 
contribution, to be ſettled according to every man's 


ability, the whole amount being equivalent to the ſum 
antecedently collected. For this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed 
a commiſſion of thirty thouſand perſons, to make the 
proper inveſtigations, and to carry his purpoſe into exe- 
cution. Before he could accompliſh this arduous un- 
dertaking, his maſter died; Charles 1II. ſucceeded 


to the throne; and he was permitted to retire. His 


ſucceſſor, a man of ſingular abilities, never loſt fight 
of ſo excellent a plan. This was the marquis of Squi- 
lace, who, having ſerved with the king in Italy, as 
commiſſary general, attended him to Spain, became 

his miniſter, and, by his intrigues, ſoon contrived that 
every power in the ſtate ſhould centre in himſelf. This 
extraordinary man has been accuſed of rapacity: but, 


however that may be, certain it is, that Spain, had he 


continued in office, would have had abundant reaſon 


to admire the wiſdom of his government. To him the 
| — * of Madrid are indebted, not only for the clean- 


ineſs of irs ſtreets, but for their ſafery from aſſaſſins, 


becauſe he made Sega 97 aſide their capa and their 


flouched 


_—— 4 +008 ny; &c. 
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ſlouched hats, by which both their . perſons and their 
purpoſes had been effectually concealed. This inno- 
vation, however excellent, this violence offered to deep 
rooted prejudices, excited indignation; and being ac- 
Tompanied by an accidental ſcarcity of corn, raiſed a 
ſtorm, which nothing bur his bo ee was able to allay. 
The ſovereign himſelf felt the ſhock upon his throne, 
and fled with his favourite, but Was ſoon prevailed upo! 
to return, and ſhew himſelf to his enraged people from 
the balcony, where the venerable count of Revilla- 
gigedo, viceroy of Mexico, on whole word they coul 
depend, aſſured them that the object of their reſentment 
was diſmiſſed, and would never more, return, The 
ſtorm ſubſided ; 'Squilace retired to Italy; and thus 1 
one moment of popular frenzy, all his well digeſted | 
plans for the reformatiom of the finance, the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, and the renovation of the em- 
ire, * rendered ineffectual, and vaniſhed with 
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